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55 RIPE: $ O U R Trad of Edu- 
cation appear'd to me 
we moſt rational of any 
I ever met with, and 
gave me much Satisfac- 
tion, as it diſcuſſed a Point, about 
A wich 


2 the AUTHOR. 


"which I am not a little anxious, by. 
| cauſe the Good of my Son fo wa 
depends upon it: But, when I 
found, not only by the Book, but 
* by Information of my Brother, 
Dr. Martin, that you had actually 
exemplified the Theory, in the 
Education of a Youth, ſent to Thi- 
nity College; I was impatient to re- 
move my Son under your Care, not- 
withſtanding he was at the beſt 
School in England, and had the 
Character of a good Proficient. | 


IHA VE often lamented, from 
my own Experience, the tedious 
prolix Method of Education in all 
our Schools, and heartily pity thoſe 
poor Boys that undergo the long 
Drudgery of ten or fifteen Years, 
under the Tyranny of Pedagogues, 
who enforce their Precepts by rote, 

and with the utmoſt Severity; and 

think they have done a great Work, 


when their Pupils have acquired a 
little 


T the AU THOR. 
little Smattering of Greek and Latin, 
while their Minds are left wholly un- 
cultivated with any uſeful Know- 
ledge. Few of theſe Men (I am 
ſenſible) underſtand the real Beauty 
of Stile, and yet fewer the Juſtneſs 
of Sentiment in the Authors they 
teach; for which Reaſon all their 
Inſtructiont are inſipid, if not bur- 
thenſome to their Scholars, inſomuch, 
that many a bright Vouth is either 
ſtupified, or contracts ſuch an A- 
verfion to Books, as can never be 
wiped off. For fear this ſhould be 
the Caſe of my Son, I readily em- 
braced the firff Opportunity of or- 
dering him to be placed under the 
Care of' a Gentleman, whoſe Hu- 

manity and Skill in Literature, muſt 
render all his Inſtructions delight- 
ful. Hence I conceive Hopes that 
you will complete his Education, 
not only as to Languages, but alſo 
in ſuch Sciences as are taught at the 


Univerſities, in a much ſhorter 
A 2 Time, 
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To the AUT H OR. 
Time, and more perfect Degree than 
uſual: For I muſt freely own, that 
the Methods practiſed at theſe fa- 
mous Seminaries, are not leſs de- 
fective, than thoſe taught at Schools. 


For a Proof of this, I need only 


appeal to your own Obſervation, 
upon the Authors which are com- 
monly taught there, both in Phy- 
ſicks, Metaphyſicks, Logick, Moral 


and Natural Philoſophy ; and how 


much precious Time is ſpent in me- 
taphyſical and logical Jargon, which 
is of no Uſe at all in any Part of hu- 
man Life. Inſtead of this, if no 
other Metaphyficks were taught be- 
fides Mr. Locke, and no other Lo- 
gick, but what is neceſſary to di- 
ſtinguiſh between a true and a falſe 
Syllogiſm, (which that excellent Au- 
thor has done, in the ſhorteſt and 
cleareſt Manner imaginable) the Stu- 
dent might quickly proceed to Ma- 
thematical, and other ſuch Enquiries, 
as might be of admirable Uſe - 

| all 


E Abt: AUTHOR, 


all Stations of Life. A Youth in 
my humble Opinion) thus educated, 
will make a much better Figure in 
polite Converſation, than a gra- 
duate Maſter of Arts from either of 
our e 


; 3% OUR Method of dd Uni- 
3 Hiſtory, and Geography, is 
not only very uſeful, but a pleaſing 
Relaxation from more elaborate Stu- 
dies; but, I fancy too clofe an Ap- 
plication to Maps, may over-burthen 
the Memory: For which Reaſon, I 
think, a curſory View of them 
enough, and a more ſtrict Appli- 
cation to the Uſe of the Globes more 
eligible, becauſe it lays a good Foun- 
dation for Aſtronomy. After ſome 
Proficiency i in the Globes, I would 
humbly recommend a conciſe Lec- 
ture upon the Rudiments of Aſtro- 
nomy, which may be ſo well illu- 
ſtrated, in one Hour, by a View of 
the Machine called the Orrery, as 

On —— to 
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T the AUT H OR. 


to give a Youth, clearer Notions of 
the heavenly Bodies, and their Re- 


volutions, than can be learnt from 


Books in a whole Year. 


Your Obſervations on locution 
are very juſt; for, no doubt, 


- graceful Accent in the Delivery or 


fine Sentiments in a pure Stile, is a 
ſure Way to recommend the Speaker 


to his Audience; but I don't re- 


member that you have mentioned 
thing of Action or Geſture; 
which, (I am ſure) you think a Qua- 
lification abſolutely neceſſary to com- 
pleat a good Orator. Whether it is 


owing to an entire Neglect of Pre- 


ceptors, in this Particular, or to a 


falſe Modeſty in our Engliſh Ora- 


tors, I cannot determine; but it is 
very amazing to fee an ingenious 


Man delivering the moſt pathetick 
Arguments, in the fineft Stile, after 


tuch a cold and ſpiritleſs Manner. 


Youths at the Univerſity are, in- 
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J he AUT H OR. 
deed, obliged to declaim, but are 
never taught either the Grace of 
Elocution or Geſture: For which 


Reaſon, you ſee ſome (thoſe that are 


naturally baſhful) delivering their 


Orations like ſpeaking Statues; and 
others, (viz. thoſe of a bolder Tem- 


per) diſplaying ten thouſand thea- 


trical Grimaces. Both theſe Ex- 


treams may (I apprehend) be avoid- 
ed by skilful Tutors, and then Eng- 
land might juſtly boaſt of the fineſt 
Orators, as well as of the moſt cor- 


rect Writers, 


Sincs I have been ſpeaking of 
the Defects in Education, give me 
Leave to mention'one more, which, 
above all others, is the moſt to be 
lamented, becauſe moſt fatal in its 


— I mean the general, 
ſhameful Neglect of inculcating good 


Morals upon the Principles of Na- 
tural Religion. The Religion of 
our Country (mixed with a ſtrong 

A 4 Pre- 


4 To thi AUTHOR: 
| i to all other) is, indeed, 
— taught after a magiſterial Manner; 
but never recommended for its na- 
tural Beauty and Excellence; for its 
Agreement with the Reaſon of 
Things, and the Nature of Man ; 
and for its Efficacy in promoting the 
Good of the whole World, as well 
as of particular Societies. If Tutors 
would take due Pains in diſplaying 
the natural Beauty and Profit of Vir- 
tue, and the Deformity-of Vice, even 
with Regard to this Life, I am per- 
ſuaded, that Wickedneſs could not 
poſſibly take ſuch deep Root in the 
World, and particularly among Men 
of Letters. 
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Pan DON me, Sir, for offering 
my crude Sentiments to a Man of 
your ſuperior Underſtanding, and 

impute it to the Fondneſs of a Fa- 
ther, whoſe greateſt Ambition is to 
have. his Son vituoublyy as well as 


; „ +3165 e 


prlievly $ HEY a who will 
always Eſteem your Regard for him 


in that Particular, as an high Obli- 
gation confer d on, 


Your obli ged humble Servant, 


5 8. Tis will be a great Stifuc- 
tion to me to hear your Opinion of 
my Son's Capacity, his natural Tem- 
per, his acquired Accompliſhments, 
and particularly the Progreſs he 
has made ſince his Admiſſion un- 

der your Care. 


As I have good Reaſon to think 5 


you a Gentleman of Curioſity, I 
= have 
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ger to your Perſon, I 
ought not to give you 

a Trouble of this Sort 
without an Apology; 
yet, though I am a Stranger to you, 
I am not ſo to ſome Part of your 
Performances which you have oblig d 
the World with, I mean your Gram- 
mar, and Compendious ay of teach- 
ing ancient and modern Languages; 
N the 


— 


. A VU. THOR 

oh laſt of which I have read thro' 
more than once, where you diſcover 
ſo much Learning, Candour, and 
Honeſty, that I imagine Apologies 
to a Perſon of ſuch a Turn, and fo 
much Diſeerning, needleſs.---So with- 
out farther Preface I ſhall tell you 
the Occaſion of my addreſſing you 
in this Manner.-----I am one of thoſe 
who have been kept at a Latin 
School from about the Age of ſeven 
Years till near fifteen, in which 
Time I was made to ſay by Heart 
great Part of Lilly's eng with- 
out underſtanding it to conſtrue | 
ſome of A&/op's Fabler, Eraſmus, 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis, and a very 
little of Virgil, without being long 
enough continu d in either to be ac- 
quainted with the Stories, or even te 
make any great Progreſs in the Latin 
Tongue; - and the little I had ac- 
quir'd, thro' Diſuſe, Lhavealmoſt for- 
got.-—l was ſo pleas'd with * 
over 
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7D the AUTHOR 
over the Account you give me of 
your young Pupil, and the vaſt Pro- 
greſs he made in ſo many ſeveral 
Languages in ſo ſhort a Time, that, 
| Thope, it is not now too late to make 
myſelf a tolerable Maſter in the Latin 
and French Tongues: I have Leiſure 
and a ftrong Inclination, which I 
flatter myſelf may, with your judici- 
ous Inſtruction, enable me to maſter 
*em.---I am ſo much a Stranger to 
you as not to know whether you take 
upon you this Sort of Employ, or 
whether the Youth you taught was 
only in Friendſhip to his particular 
Family ; however, be that as it will, 
I hope you will forgive the Trouble 
this gives you.—All I propoſe is to 
beg your Direction in what Manner I 
am to begin, and what Books you 
wou d recommend to me to read, 
which I preſume may be done by my 
waiting of you at Times when you 
are moſt at Leiſure.---I have your 
Grammar, and believe I can eaſily 

make 
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To te AUTHO 
make myſelf Maſter of the Conjuga- 
tion of the Verbs, and Declenfion of 
the Nouns, with whatever elſe you 
' think neceſſary to have by Heart be- 
fore I begin to read any Authors.---If 
you'll pleaſe to take upon you this 
Trouble, I ſhall be very ready an- 
willing to apa you according to 
my Abilities ; but if your Time is 
too much taken up to admit of this, 
I ſhall be greatly oblig'd if you'll 
pleaſe to direct me to any one in 
Town, who you think is able to an- 
ſwer this End.—-I hope I may have 
the Favour of a Line in anſwer to 
this, and ſhall be glad if you'll let 
me know where, and at what Time 
I may wait on you, which will in a 
very particular Manner oblige, 


* 


SH 4 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
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De REveREND Divine, Ibo 
WJ is as defirous to do Service 
to the next Generation, with 
regard to the Education of 
N 2 ID Youth; as he is zealous x 
indefatigable in this, for the 
Benefit & his Church and Country, did ear- 
neſtly preſs me ſome Time ago, to draw-u 
on Method for teaching the Learned Langua- 
ges; telling me; he was of Opinion, that the 
Greek and Latin might be learned as other 
Languages are, in a ſhorter Time, and to 
better Purpoſe, if a right Method was ob- 
ſerved ; and that he had heard of a Boy, 
now a Student in a famons Univerſity, 
(brought up by me) who in the Space of 
three Years, attain'd to a competent Skill in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, beſides the ſpeak- 
B ing | 
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An _ of the Education of the Da — 


in a Letter to his Holineſs Pope 


— XI. by James Benignus Boſuet, 


Biſhop of Meaux, Preceptor to the Dau- 
phine. Tranſlated from the original 
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The Method by which the Dukes of Burgundy, 
Anjou, = Berry, the Grandchildren of 
Lewis XIV. where Educated 184 
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cerning double Tranſlations 204 
A Letter from the Marchioneſs de Lambert 
fo ber Son 206 


An Eſſay towards an Uni verſal and Rational 


Grammar : By the Author 244 
Propoſals for a new Method f Domeſtick 


Education 2 
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The Reaſons of each particular Propoſal, with 


Obections anſwered 309 


The original Letter of Cardinal Woolſey, 70 


the Maſters of his School at Ipſwich ; with 
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„e REeveREND Divine, who 
bis as defirous to do Service 
to the next Generation, with 
regard to the Education of 
J Youth; as he is zealous and 

indefatigable in this, for the 
Benefit K bis Church and Country, did ear- 
neſtly F ar me ſome Time ago, to draw-up 
a Method for teaching the Learned Langua- 
ges; telling me; he was of Opinion, that the 
Greek and Latin might be learned as other 
Languages are, in 2 ſhorter Time, and to 


better Purpoſe, if a right Method was ob- 
ſerved; and that he had heard of a Boy, 
now a Student in a famous Univerſity, 
(brought up by me) who in the Space of 
three Years, attain d to a competent Skill in 
Heorew, Greek, and Latin, beſides the ſpeak- 
B ing 
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ing of French and Talian very intelligibly, 
and underſtanding Spaniſh Authors. 


' 1 assvRED him that all this was Pact; 
und that the ſame Method, affiſted with 
good Natural Parts, Diligence, and Deſire 
to learn, would always produce the ſame 
Effect; and that, without Whipping, Beat- 
ing, or the leaſt Degree of ſuch School- 
Diſcipline and Severity, which make many 
n Youths hate Learning, and turn 
Truants before they are ded of knowing _ 


what Learning! 18. 


In Compliance with che Requeſt of my 
worthy Friend, and with a View of doing 
ſome Kr to others, I have preſum d to 
meddle with this important Subject, in 
which both Prince and People, all Degrees 
and Orders of Men, are ſo nearly con- 
nd. Proſperity of Church and 
State depend very much upon the Expedi- 
tious, as well as Chriſtian Education, we 
give our Children: For much Time and 
Expences might be ſaved thereby, and em- 
ploy'd in making them Maſters of the En- 
gliſb Tongue, and other Studies uſeful in 
common Life; ſuch as Hiſtory, joined with 
Chronology and Geography, ſeveral Parts 
of the Mathematicks, and ſome ingenious 
manly Exerciſes, uſeful for the Health both 
of Body and Mind; z and more . 


in 


1 
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in giving our Youth a fuller View into all 
the Parts of the Chriſtian Religion, by im- 
printing, as much as poſſible, upon their 
Minds, a Senſe of Divine Things. For as 
the Grammar-Schools leave them, ſo the 
Univerfity finds them: And tis a Miracle 
if Metaphyficks, Moods and Figures, will 
ever influence their Morals, and make them 
better Men. Hence it comes, that our 
Reformed Church is too much obſcur'd and 
blemiſh'd by the diforder'd Lives of both 
Prieſts and People. 


dun Reforimers were aware, that the 
Pulpits owe all their Succeſs or Diſappoint- 
ments to thoſe Nurſeries of Youth ; and 
that it was impoſſible to clear the Church 
of Prophaneneſs, Superſtition and Bigotry, 
until the Schools were firſt purg'd of Pe- 
dantry; by which I mean, a prepoſtcrous 
Method of teaching uſeleſs Learning, in ſbem 
Future Oblivionis; to be forgotten again as 
ſoon as poſſible. For a Boy that has been 
accuſtom'd to learn without Book, hard 
Grammatical Terms, and Latin Rules, be- 
fore he underſtands what they mean, is al- 
ready diſpos'd to have a venerable Reſpect for 

all hard Words; ſuch as Materia prima, 
Barocco, Bocardo, Purgatory, Tranſubſtan- 
tiation, &c. and will ever after be minding 
Sounds, more than Senſe or Signification. 


B 2 "FF Em 
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WILLIAM LILLY, who had ſtudied 
in Rhodes, and travell'd into the Eaſtern 
Countries, was, upon his Return home, 
made Maſter of St. Paul's School, and drew 
up a ſhort Introduction of Grammar 3 in the 
Engliſh Tongue, and a larger one in Latin ; 
which, by publick Authority, was intro- 
duc'd into Schools over all England. And 


though this ſhort Introduction, with the 


Help of a good Maſter, is ſufficient to Go 
tain the End propos'd. by the Author; ye 
Boys, by the Tyranny of Cuſtom, are fred, 
even to this Day, to learn Rules in his Latin 
Grammar, which, without doubt, were in- 
tended rather for Maſters than Scholars; 
who from thence might in their ſeveral 
Countries, frame Rules in their Vulgar 
Tongues for the Service of their Diſciples ; ; 
it being unreaſonable that the Principles of 


an unknown Language ſhould be taught in 


an unknown Tongue; and that the Learner 
ſhould be ſuppos'd to underſtand what he 


is going to learn, becauſe he does not under- 


ſtand it. 


IT is therefore to be wiſh'd, that for the 


Uſe of Engliſh Scholars, a ſhort Grammar 
might be perfected in the Engliſb Tongue, 
burthen'd as little as poſſible with obſcure 
Terms of Art. I have often wonder'd, 


that our Legiſlature has not taken this into 


ſerious 
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The INTRODUCTION. 5 
ſerious Conſideration : And I have had the 
Curioſity to run over the chief Heads of our 
Common Law, and Acts of Parliament; 
wherein I find many remarkable Expreſſiors 
of the Bounty of the Engh/h Nation towards 
the better Support and Government of the 
Church, and the Encouragement of the Mi- 
niſters thereof; but little or nothing for the 
Regulation of Schools, and Chriſtian Edu- 
cation of Youth, and as little * 
ment for School-Mafters, who, I think, 
ſome Senſe, may be ſaid to Dave the "i 
of Souls: Vet there is generally no Propor- 
tion in the Reward ; though Learning, Piety, 
Diſcretion, and Diligence, are requir'd in 
the one, as well as the other, yet the hard 
Condition of School-Maſters is much the 
ſame as formerly in Rome, and defcrib'd in 
the ſeventh Satyr of Juvenal, thus Engliſh” d 
4 Mr. Dryden: - 


Fer, to breed wp the Son to common Senfe, 

Is evermore the Father's leaſt Expence. 

And when they're dunn d, their Parents el 
om, they, 


Without a Suit before the Tri Jan, pay. 


I REMEMBER to have heard, that about 
thirty or forty Years ago, it was a Cuſtom 
in the Duchy of Wirtenberg, that Proba- 
tioners cr Students, who had gone through 
the teveral Branches of Divinity, and pre- 
83 | ſented 
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ſented themſelves for Preferment, were com- 

monly firſt made School-Maſters in 'Towns 
and Villages, which they durſt not refuſe : 
But if they ſhew'd Capacity in that Employ- 


ment, they were ſure of being 9 d in 
the Church. 


Tur RE were two Advantages the Go- 
vernment reap'd from that Method. 


FIRST, People were not entruſted with 
Places of great Conſequence, till after they 
had made it appear, that they were able to 
manage Poſts of leſſer Truſt. 


SECONDL 3: They roſe, as it were, 
from the loweſt Degree, to be better able 
afterwards to command their Inferiors, and 
acquir'd thereby a great deal of Experience; 
and the Employment of a School-Mafſter, 
far from being deſpicable, became honour- 
able; and young Scholars diſcharg'd their 
Duty the better in thoſe lower Poſts, being 
encouraged by the Proſpect of Advance- 
ment : "Whereas | in other Countries, School- 
Maſters commonly grow old in that Drud- 
gery, and ſo neglect the Education of the 
Youth committed to their Charge. 


SEVERAL of Queen Elizabeth's Mini- 
ers of State were very ſenſible of a Defect 
in the Education of Youth ; and Roger A, 


cham, 
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cham, Eſq; Preceptor to Her Majeſty in 
Greek and Latin, was deſired by the Thos 
ſurer Sir. Richard Sackville, to draw up a 
Scheme for that Purpoſe ; which was pub- 
liſh'd after his Death, and dedicated to Sir 
William Cecil, Principal Secretary of State 
to the Queen. 


THIS Book has ſome very ue Hints 
on that Subject, if made uſe of in Schools, 
for writing a good Latin Stile : And the Re- 
verend Mr. Upton did good Service to Lite- 
rature, in getting it reprinted. The Author 
in his Preface has theſe remarkable Expreſ- 
ſions. Some. Men, friendly of . 
* but of ſmall Judgment in Learning, do 
© think T take too much Pains, and too 
* much Time, in ſetting forth thoſe Chil- 
* drens Affairs: But thoſe good Men were 
* never brought up in Socratess School; 
* who faith plainly, That no Man goeth 
about a more godly Purpoſe, than he that 
is mindful of the good bringing up both 
* of his own, and other Mens Children. 
Therefore I truſt, good and wiſe Men will 
think well of this my doing ; and of 
© others that think otherwiſe, I will think 
* my ſelf, they are fit Men to be pardoned 
for their Folly, and . for their Ig- 


* norance.,” 


— : 
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Jn the Reign of King Charles the Firſt, 
a Reformation of the Schools was in good 
earneſt going about; and Amos Comenius, a 
Man born for ſuch Purpoſes, (as his many 


Labours of that Kind ſufficiently prove) was 


ſent for over in the Vear Forty-one, to di- 


rect the Work: But the Troubles of thoſe 
Times overthrew the Deſign; and we till 


lament the yet unremedied Evil. See hig 


Life in Baylès Dictionary. 


T H E famous Milton, and the excellent 
Mr. Locke, have written Treatiſes on this 
Subject: And Jobn Clark, Maſter of the 
Publick Grammar-School at Hull, has like- 
wiſe lately written very accurately on the 


fame Theme, which he calls, An Eſſay on 


_ the Education of Youth. 


Mz. SOLOMON LOWE, who now 
teaches a Boarding-School at Hammerſmith, is 


likewiſe of the Number of thoſe, wha are 


quite tired with the receiv'd Methods, and has 
lately publiſh'd a ſhort Scheme of Grammar 
to very good Purpoſe ; and aſſures us in the 
Preface to this Work, 'That he has a Lad 


not yet eleven Years of Age, who, though 
nine Months before, he was a mere Stranger 


to the Sound of Muſa and Amo, now con- 
ſtrues Livy and Virgil very prettily, and is 
expert in the Fundamentals of French and 

tat an, 
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Ealian. This may ſeem very incredible to 
Gentlemen, who have ſpent ſeven or eight 
Years in Schools to learn the Latin SYNtax 
by heart, and make miſerable Latin Themes, 
and worſe Verſes, before they ſcarce have 
heard the naming of thoſe noble Authors. 
But I aſſure you, if we follow the Indica- 
tions of Reaſon, and go from Point to Point, 
in right, and not curv'd Lines, what this 
Gentleman advances, ſeems very practicable, 
and as conſiſtent with his, as tis confiſtent 
with the vulgarly receiv'd, and everlaſting: 


| Method of learning Languages: Yet I dare 


ſay, that he makes no Uſe of the Conſtru- 
ing-Book to explain Propria quæ Maribus 
after the uſual Manner: Dzcas thou may ' ſt 
call, propria proper Names, gue which, fri- 
buuntur are attributed, Maribus to the Male- 


Kind, Maſcula Maſculine, Sc. And yet 


this Conſtruing-Book the Author publiſhes | 
to the World in the following pompous 
Manner: I long ſince, gentle Reader, fol- 
lowing the Examples of divers Learned 
Men, Conſtrued, and being thereunto im- 
portun'd by many, publiſh'd L:/ly's Rules 
of the Gender of Nouns, the Preterper- 
fect Tenſes, and Supines of Verbs, his 
Schooi-Precepts, commonly call'd Q mz 
hr, &c, Thomas Robinſon's Treatiſe of He- 
teroclites, and the Latin Syntax; Which 
I did, being upon long and ſufficient Ex- 
perience well aſſur'd, that a good Part of 
| © the 
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© the Maſter's daily Pains, and the Scholar's 
fruitleſs Diligence being hereby removed, 
the one may, to the great Content of his 
Parents and Maſter, even by himſelf, with 
better Courage and greater Profit, learn 
his Leſſon in far ſhorter Time, and keep 


it more faithfully in Memory than he did 


before; and the other may chearfully, and 


„with more Comfort and greater Credit 


teach more neceſſary Things. 1 

VN. B. Proſodia and Figura are both 
© conſtrued, and fold apart. 
« Thine in the Lord, 

« WILLIAM HAINE. 


AN one may ce, that if theſe or any 
other Rules had been in Enghſh, the Lear- 


ner, as tis acknowledg'd in the above written 


Preface, would make a greater Progreſs in 
his Studies. Why then muſt he be plagued 
with Latin Rules, which can be of no Uſe 
to him, till, they are tranſlated into Engliſh ? 
And but of little Uſe then, becauſe diſguiſed 
and blended with Latin Words; as you 
may ſee above in the explicatory Specimen of 
Propria que Maribus, E 


Bor I dare ſay, the Latin Language car- 
ries with it the Face of Terror and Difh- 
culty, 
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culty, for no-Reaſon more, than becauſe it 
is the Price of Blood, and of a long and 
vexatious Slavery; and yet this common 
and trifling Method of teaching it, which 
(one would almoſt ſwear) was defignedly 
calculated to torment Boys, and pick the 
Parents Pockets, is {till look d upon by moſt 
Fathers as a Part of their Eſtate to be en- 
tail'd upon their Firſt-born Son ; and more 
eſpecially, if they themſelves have paſs'd the 
Gantlet of Que genus and As in prœſenti, 
and have learnt more Latin Rules without 
than within Book, and more by Heart than 
by Underſtanding, - 


Do but mention a ſhorter Method to 


ſome of theſe Gentlemen, and they'll take 
it as a great Affront, reflecting Diſparage- 


ment on their Maſters, and on their own 
Parts; and will tell you very roughly, that 
there is no Way to the Eaſl-Indies, but by 
the Cape of Good Hope; nor to the Know- 


ledge of Latin, but by a Latin Grammar; 


for if you open a Canal from the Mediter- 
renean to the Red-Sea, you'll drown the 
World; and if you teach Boys in another 
Method, you'll prophane the Latin Tongue, 


Bur I will lay before theſe Gentlemen 
the Account that Montaign, in his Eſlays, 
gives of the Method his Father took to teach 
him the Latin Tongue. | 

b _ « ] 


3 


8 — 


IJwWouvrp (fays he) firſt be Maſter of 
my own Language, then of that of my 
« Neighbours with whom Jad the moſt to 
do. I muſt needs conieis, that the Gree# 
and Latin Fongues are fine Ornaments in 
© a Gentleman; put they are purchaſed at 
« two high a Rate ; therefore I will thew 
< how they may be had much cheaper, and 
much ſooner than uſually, by a Method 
« try'd on myſelf: My Father having by all 
the Means and Induſtry poſſible, ſought 
* among the wiſeſt Men of the Age, for a 
c ſhorter Method of teaching, than that uni- 
< verſally receiv'd in Schools; being told 
< that the tedious While which Youth ſpend 
in learning of Languages, is one Reaſon 
« why we can never attain to that abſolute 
Perfection of Skill and Knowledge as the 
* Greeks and Romans: The Expedient my 
Father found out was this; I being at 
* Nurſe, and before I had the Uſe of my 
Tongue, was deliver'd to a German, who 
* could not ſpeak a Word of French, but 
© was very rea dy and ſkilful in the Latin. 
This Man whom my Father procur'd for 
© that Purpoſe, and to whom he allow'd a 
© very confiderable Salary, had me conti- 
* nually in his Arms, and was my only 
© Overicer. There were alſo two of his 
Countrymen appointed for his Aſſiſtants, 
but much inferior to him in Learning, 
* whoſe 
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whoſe Buſineſs it was to attend me, and 


now and then to play with me; but all 
they ſpoke was the Latin Tongue. As 
for others of the Family, it was an invio- 


« lable Rule with my Father, that neither 


himſelf, nor my Mother, nor Man, nor 
Maid-Servant, were ſuffered to ſpeak one 
Word in my Company, except ſuch Latin 
Phraſes as every one had learned to chat 
and prattle with me. It were ſtrange to 
tell how every one in the Family profited 
therein: My Father and Mother learn'd it, 


< and the Houſhold-Servants who were near 


my Perſon, underſtood it when ſpoken. 
In brief, we were all Latiniz'd, ſo that 


the neighbouring Villages had their Share 


of .it; infomuch, that at this Day, many 
Latin Names, both of Workmen and their 


* Tools, are yet in Uſe among them. And 


as for myſelf, I was above fix Years old, 
and could underſtand no more French than 
Arabick; and that without Art, Rule, or 


Grammar, I had gotten as pure a Latin 


Stile as any Maſter could ſpeak ; and the 
rather, becauſe I could neither blend nor 
confound the ſame with other Languages. 


If for an Eſſay they would give me a 


Theme, whereas the Faſhion in Colleges 
is to give it in French, I had it in bad 
Latin, to reduce the ſame into a clean Ro- 
man stile. And Nicholas Grucchi, who 


hath written de Comitiis Romanorum, II- 


* ham 


14 The INTRoDUCT1oON. 
iam Guerenti, who hath commented up- 
on Ariftotle, George Buchanan, that fa- 
mous Scotch Poet, and Mark Anthony 
Muret, whom both France and Ttaly ac- 
knowledge to be the beſt . Orator, (all 
which have been my familiar Tutors) have 
often told me, that in mine Infancy I had 
the Latin Tongue ſo ready and ſo perfect, 
that themſelves fear d to take me in hand: 
And Buchanan, whom afterwards I faw 
attending the Marſhal Briſſac, told me he 
was about to write a Treatiſe of the In- 
ſtitution of Youth, and that he took the 

Model and Pattern from mine. | 


A 
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ABBOT Calcavi, a learned Man! in France, 
and Library-Keeper to Lewis the Fourteenth, 
was taught by the ſame Method, and was 
well ſkill'd in nine Languages when but thir- 
teen Vears of A+ . 
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ILrIxD chat our desen Mr. Cowley, 
who learned nothing while a Boy that he 
needed to forget when he came to be a Man, 
could never be brought to retain the ordinary 
Rules of Grammar; but convers'd with the 
Books themſelves whence thoſe Rules were 
drawn; and that (no doubt) was the better 
Way. He afterwards found this Benefit by 
it, that having got the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages as he had done his own, not by 

Precept, 
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Precept, but Uſe, he practiſed them not as 
a "0 5 but as a Native. 


HERE follow the Words of Coley him- 
ſelf: 


AND becauſe it is deplorable to confider 
the Loſs which Children make of their 
Time at moſt Schools, employing (or ra- 


ther caſting away) ſix or ſeven Years in the 
learning of Words only, and that too very 


imperfectly: 


A M TRHOPD ſhould be here eſtabliſh'd 
for the infuſing Knowledge and Language 
at the ſame Time into them ; and that this 


may be their Apprenticeſhip ; in natural Phi- 


loſophy. This we conceive may be done, 
by breeding them up in Authors, or Pieces 
of Authors, who treat of ſome Parts of Na- 


ture, and who may be underſtood with as 


much Eaſe and Pleaſure as thoſe which are 


commonly taught; ſuch are in Latin, Varro, 
Cato, Columella, Pliny, Part of Celſus and of 
Seneca, Cicero de Divinatione, de Natura 
Deorum, and ſeveral ſcatter'd Pieces, Virgil's 


Georgicks, Grotius, Manihus : And, becauſe, 


the Truth is, we want good Poets, (I mean 
we have but few) who have purpoſely treat- 
ed of ſolid and learned, that is, natural 
Matters (the moſt part indulging to the 
Weakneſs of the World, and feeding it 


either 


i6 The INTRODUCTION. 
either with the Follies of Love, or with the 
Fable of Gods and Heroes) we conceive 
that one Book ought to be compiled of all 
the ſcatter d little Parcels among the ancient 
Poets, that may ſerve for the Advancement 
of Natural Science, and Which would make 
no ſmall; or umiſeful, or unpleaſant Volume. 
To this we would have added the Morals 
and Rhetoricks of Cicero, and the Inſtitu- 
tions of Qvintilian: And for the Come- 
dians, from whom almoſt all the neceſſ⸗ 
Part of common Diſcourſe, and all the moft 
intimate Proprieties of the Language are 
drawn, we conceive the Boys may be made 
Maſters of them, as a part of their Recrea- 
tion, and not of their Taſk, 1f once a Month, 
or at leaſt, once in two, they act one of 
Terence's Comedies, and afterwards (the 
moſt advanc'd) ſome of Plautus's : And this 
is, for many Reaſons, one of the beſt Ex- 
erciſes that can be enjoined, and moſt inno- 
cent Pleaſures they can be allowed. As for 
the Greek Authors, they may ſtudy N:- 
cander, Oppianus, (whom Scaliger does not 
doubt to prefer above Homer himſelf, and 
place next to his adored YV7rg:!,) Ariftotles's 
Hiſtory of Animals, and other Parts; Theo- 
 phraſtus and Dioſcorides of Plants, and a 
Collection made out of ſeveral both Poets 
and other Grecian Writers. For the Morals 
and Rhetorick, Ar:/totle may ſuffice, or Her- 


qere, and Lenginus be added for the latter: 
With 
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The INTRODUCTION, 17 

With the Hiſtory of Animals, they ſhould 
be ſhewed Anatomy as a Divertiſement, and 
made to know the Figures and Natures of 
thoſe Creatures which are not common a- 
mong us, diſabuſing them at th: ſame Time 
of thoſe Errors which are univerſally ad- 
mitted concerning many. 


Tur ſame Method ſhould be uſed to 
make them acquainted with all Plants: And 
to this muſt be added a little of the ancient 
and modern Geography, the Underſtanding 
of the Globes, and the Principles of Geo- 

metry and Aſtronomy, 


Trzy ſhould likewiſe uſe to declaim in 
Latin and Engliſh, as the Romans did in 
Greek and Latin; and in all this Travel be 
rather led on by Familiarity, Encouragement 
and Emulation, than driven by Severity, | 
Puniſhment and Terror. 


Uron Feſtivals and Play-times, they 
ſhould exerciſe themſelves in the Fields, by 
Riding, Leaping, Fencing, Muſtering, and 
training after the Manner of Soldiers. © Sp 
and to prevent all Danger, and all Diſorder, 
there ſhould be always two of the Head- 
Scholars with them, to be as Witneſſes and 
Directors of their Actions. In foul Weather, 
it would not be amiſs for them to learn to 
dance, that is, to learn juſt ſo much (for 

2 all 
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all beyond is ſuperfluous, if not worſe) as 
may give them a graceful n of 
their Bodies. 


- Thus far My. Cowley, in his Propoſition 
for the Advancement of Natural Phileſo- 


phy, p. 455 46, Sc. 
I T will be objected, that theſe Methods 


are impracticable, in Schools where there 
are Threeſcore or an Hundred Boys, and 
ought to be uſed only by private Tutors, 
who have the Care of only one or few 
Pupils. 


* 


Bu T if they had been ferioufly, and in 
good earneſt, 3 d into Schools, and 
the Experience: of many had ſhewn it to- 
be vain and frivolous — it daily doth the 
eſtabliſh'd one,) I would allow it to be a 
good Objection : But till ſuch a Trial is 
made, the Objection itſelf is null, and de- 
ſerves no Anſwer. 


ISEAI L inſert here another Example of 

a Boy in Paris, who learn'd to ſpeak Latin 
by Uſe alone, and could expreſs himſelf pro- 
— on any Subject, ſuitable to his tender 
Age, when but four Vears old: And my 
Author aſſures us, that the Child did not 
only ſpeak properly, but corrected thoſe 
* made Uſe of barbarous and uncouth 
Expreſ- 
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xp reſſions- E. gr. One afk'd him, Li 
bis 2 prandio? The young Scholar told him, 


he ſhould have faid; ue ibis? And another 


having ſaid, Conſcendere in equo, the little 
Man bold him, he ſhould have faid Bquum 
Conſcendere. A third Perſon having made 


Uſe of the Word Agaſo for an Hoftler, he 


told him immediately, that Equiſe was the 
I Word. 


- Txr Author ſhewys very evidently the 
Antiq uity, the Eaſineſs _ Advantage of 
Method; and how; if proper Maſters 


take place in publick Schools; and ingeni- 
ouſly anfwers all Objections ſuggeſted to the 


contrary: 


Tris Book has been tranſlated into Eu- 
gliſb, and printed in London, 1669, for the 
Sake of thoſe, whoſe large Fortunes will 
permit them, if they pleaſe, to make uſe of 
this Method ; which certainly is the beſt, 
3 for forming the Manners, and regulat- 

ing the Studies of Children of Quality, if 


able and ſober Men can be found to put it 
in Execution. See Examen de la maniere 


d"Enſeigner le Latin aux Enfans par le ſeul 
uſage, a Paris chez Jean Baptiſte Corgnior, 
1668. But be it as it will, for J will not 


inſiſt upon it at this Time; but in Compli- 


ance with the Humour of the Times, (for 


- 
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it is in vain to ſwim againſt the Tide) 
ſhall preſent you with a Tranſlation of the 
Method of Education of Youth, which the 
learned TANAQUIL FABER made 
uſe of in teaching one of his Sons, and the 
famous Madam DACTE R, his Daughter, 
lately deceas'd ; that being warranted by ſuch 
Precedents, I may the more freely venture 
to account for the Method I follow'd in 
teaching the Youth, which gave Occaſion 
for this Undertaking : For I have no Au- 
thority to purchaſe Belief in the World; 
and had I placed my Method in the Front 
of this Treatiſe, I ſhould have been more 
obnoxious to the Cenſure of Grammarians ;. 
which I am very deſirous, and hope by this 
Courſe, in a great Meaſure to avoid. 


© 


THE FAMOUS 


TANAQUIL FAB E Res 


'P 


- 


METHOD 


OF TEACHING THE 


Learned Languages. 


K 


Done out of FRENCH, Written by humfelf. 


* 


EIN G reſolv'd to deliver 
here an eaſy Method for 
teaching Youth the Latin and 
Greek Tongues, I do aflure 
| my Reader, I ſhall not en- 
— J tertain him with mere ſpecu- 
lative Schemes, and fine Ideas of Education, 
as many others have done before me ; but 


3 | ſhall 


” WW * 
of SS 
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ſhall content myſelf with writing a plain 
and faithful Hiſtory of the Method I ob- 
fſervd in the inſtrudting one of my Sons. 
What follows, was drawn up at the Re- 
queſt of a Perſon of Quality, who defir'd 
to know what Courſe I took to teach my 
Child, fo much talk'd of among the Learned 
of this City: To whom I rerun d the fol- 
lowing Anſwer. 8 


My Son, whom you mention'd, was 
fourteen Years of Age when he died. I de- 
ſign d to make him a Scholar, that in Time 
| he might be capable of ſome honourable 
Employment in a Foreign Nation; yet, I 
aſſure you, Sir, I ſtadiouſly avoided makin g 
any Mention to him of Greek and Latin, till 
he was near ten Years old. I thought it ſuf- 
ficient to teach him to read well, and to 
write - legible Hand. 55 


T n = Bo' being now in his tenth Year, 
thought it high Time to enter him in the 
Latin Tongue, though myſelf was near 
twelve Years of Age before 1 began to de- 
eline Muſa; but I hop'd, that under my 
Care, he might begin two Years ſooner, and 
be a better Scholar at Fifteen, than J was in 
my ſixteenth .Year. * In a Word, I pro- 
ceeded in ſuch a Manner, that dee his 
Death (which happen'd towards the End of 

bi foutteenth Fe) he had twice read over 
5 3 © the 
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the Hiads of Homer, from the Beginning to 
the End; and would give an exact Account 
of every Word, as well as any Greek Pro- 
feſſor. He had likewiſe read /7rg:l's Æneids, 
Terence, Phædrus, Ovid's Metanorploſes, Sa- 
luſt, the firſt Comedy of Plautus, the firſt 
and ſecond of Ariſtophanes, and the three 
firſt Books of Livy, beſides other ſmaller 
Authors, which are neceflary to be learned 
for the better Underſtanding theſe already 
mention'd, and which, without doubt, are 
the moſt beautiful Pieces of the Greek and 
Latin Tongue ; ſuch as Eutropius, Aurelius 
Vitor, Juſtin, Aſop's Fables, and the five 
Hiſtorical Books of the New Teſtament, 
I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that when 
he was going into his thirteenth Year, I 
made him learn the Hebrew Verbs by heart, 
of one of my Friends, in Hopes to make 
that Language ſerviceable in the finding out 
= Original of very many Greek Words now 
0 


Now, I may aſk any wiſe Man, What 
might not the World expect from this Youth, 
had he liv'd to be twenty Years of Age:? 
But let us return from Digreſſions: The 
fame Day I began to teach him Latin, I in- 
ſtructed him likewiſe in the Greek Alphabet, 
which imploy'd us about five Days be- 
Kauſe the joining of the Letters makes the 
Greek Reading pretty difficult to Children 

ST at 
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, at the Beginning ; and therefore I made Uſe 
of Robert Stephens's Alphabet, which is large 
and very fair; out of which he writ a Page 
every Day. 


WHEN ha was once able to read that 
Language very well, I thought it was 
enough for that Time, taking care only to 


make him repeat once a Week all that he 
had learn'd. 


As touching the Latin Tongue, this has 
been my Method: I writ him out a great 
Number of Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, Pre- 
poſitions, and a great many Adverbs, with 
their reſpective Significations ; and Tl let 
you know preſently with what View I did 
it. I made Uſe of very large Paper, neatly 
bound in a Qarto Book, for this Purpoſe : 
For I am of Opinion, that the Imagination 
and Memory of Children are very much re- 
liev'd, when the Schemes of Declenſions, 
and Conjugations are written or printed on 
large Paper, and with great and fair Cha- 
racters: For I can fay ſo much by my own 
Experience, that I could never abide to 
read any Greek or Latin Authors, but the 
Editions of Plantin or Robert Stephens; and 
when I read Virgil or Horace, I can learn 
an hundred Verſes out of a Book in an 
Edition of the Louvre, ſooner than ſixty, 
in the ſame Space, out of any other Edi- 
, tion. 
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fion. And this I know to be true by daily 
Eperience. | 


BEFORE I undertook to teach him the 
Declenſions of Nouns, I explain'd to him, 
in a plain familiar Way, what is meant by 
the Terms, Genders, Caſe, Number, and 
Declenſions: And that I might be ſure that 
he underſtood what I ſaid, I made him 
repeat Word for Word, my aforeſaid Ex- 
plications. I took the ſame Courſe with 
the Pronouns and Verbs: And, I remem- 
ber, I told him, that whoever would be at 
the Pains to be a perfect Maſter of the firſt 
Conjugation, would in five Days Time over- 
come all the reſt. And this was very ſer- 
viceable to us, the Event verifying the 
Conjecture. And foraſmuch as Nouns are 
in their Declenſions, ſpecifically different 
from the Verbs, therefore Children. are apt 
to forget the one whilſt they are learning 
the other. But to prevent this Inconve- 
nience, the Learner ſhould repeat the 
Nouns, both at his going to Bed, and at his 
riſing up. | 5 : 


Bur the Verb, of all the declinable Parts 
of Speech, being much the more difficult 
and intricate, the Scholar muſt not be ſuf- 
tered to go any further, till he can anſwer 
very readily to all theſe, or the like Queſ- 
tions; In what Mood, and Tenſe, and Perſon, 
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:s Audire? and, What is that in French? 
Tell me the French 54 Audire, and in what 
Mood and Tenſe it is? And, is it not found 
in two different Places? And when the Boy 
can anſwer readily to all ſuch Queſtions, 
he is in a fair Way, if under the Conduct of 
a diſcreet Maſter, to make a conſiderable 
Progreſs in a very ſhort Time. 


By this Time, it being a Month ſince 
we began with Muſa, I thought it neceſſary 
to lay before him this Latin Sentence, or 
any of the like Nature, Neque enim datum 
eft cuilibet homini imperare cupiditatibus ſuis, 
& virtutum Cbriſtianarum exempla conſtanter 


ſegui. I dare ſay, the Boy will anſwer to all 


the Queſtions propos d in that Sentence, if 
well verſed in the foregoing Leſſons: For 
he will tell you, that datum eſt is the third 
Perſon of the Pret 
cuilibet is the Dative Caſe of the Pronoun 
compoſit quilibet; that bomini is the Dative 
of the third Declenſion; that zmperare is 
the Infinitive of the firſt Conjugation ; ; and 
as for the Word exempla, he will tell you 
(as he has yet no Knowledge of the Syn- 
taxis) that 58 either the Nominative, Vo- 
cative, or Ablative of the firſt Declenſion: 


But, you'll ſay, he is miſtaken; then he 


will tell you it muſt be either the Nomina- 


tive, Accuſative, or Vocative of the Plural 
of the Neuter Gender ; and thus of the reſt 


ect Tenſe, and that 


of 
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of the Words in this Sentence: The only 
difficult Word is ſequz ; and yet if he re- 
members the Verb /oqui, which was given 
as a Model of a Verb Deponent, he can tell 
you, that tis the infinitive Mood: And 
therefore if we would proceed regularly, 
there ſhould be a tripple Scheme for every 
Conjugation; one for the Active Verb, as 
Amo; one for the Paſſive, as Amor; and 
one for ſuch Verbs as have the Paſſive Ter- 
mination, but the Signification Active, as 
Contemplor ; which, if neglected, the Child 

will be eternally diſtracted between the Paſ- 

five Termination on the one Hand, and the 
Signification Active on the other. Some 
will fay, that this muſt be a ſtrange Me- 
thod. To this I anſwer, that it matters 
not, whether tis a ſtrange or common one, 
if ſo be, it is in reality very ſhort and uſe- 
ful: And Experience teaches, that by one 
Week's Exerciſe of this Kind, you will gain 
four whole Months. Another will tell me, 
that the Child being ignorant of the Signi- 

fication of the Words, he will be groping 
in the Dark, not knowing which Way to 
take: J anſwer once more, that Experience 
aas poſitively declar'd in Favour of this 
Method ; beſides, no more is required at 
prefent, than to know the different End- 
ings of Nouns and Verbs; and all theſe 
Things are diſtinctly taught in the Declen- 
ſions and Conjugations, if the Maſter has 
oe: = done 
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done his Duty in this Point. But it will' 
not be improper to illuſtrate this Matter 
by another Experiment which I made ſome 
Time ago, when I taught ſome Children 
the Rudiments of the Grreł Tongue, who 
could tell me what Part of Speech, and 
what Caſe, Number, Mood, Tenſe or Per- 
fon, any Word was, though they could not 
tell what the Word meant in French. The 
fame holds true, in the learning of He- 
brew, Halian, Spamſh, or any other Lan- 
guage. In a Word, I am of Opinion, that 
there are but very few Maſters, who take 
the true Way to teach the Rudiments of 


Languages, and therefore 'tis no Wonder 
that they differ from me in this Point. 


FEARING in the mean Time, leſt the 
Child might not reliſh this Sort of Exer- 
ciſe, by too long Continuance in it, (which 
happens but too often) I diverted him a 
whole Week with reading the Hiſtory of 
the Heathen Gods. I explained to him 
the Life of Cælus, Saturn, Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, Pluto, not forgetting old Silenus, the 
Fairies, Harpies, and the Gorgons. I aſ- 
ſure you, the Boy was ſo well pleaſed with 
the fabulous Theology of the Heathens, 
that though the Leſſon continued for four 
Hours running, yet he ſeem'd deſirous to 
have it drawn out to a greater Length. I 
made him repcat every Morning what 120 


hs. 20 
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had read the Day before, and found he re- 
tain'd it very well: But the Deſcription 1 
gave him of theſe Gods and Goddeſſes, 


== was mix'd with ſomething ſerious, and 


ſomething very ridiculouſly extravagant; 
which mightily pleaſed the Boy for the 
Time, and made ſo deep an Impreſſion on 
his Memory, that when we came to read 
over Ovid's Metamorphoſes ; Homer's Iliads; 
and the /Eneids. of Virgil, I found he had 
not forgot the Family of Saturn for many 
Generations; but we are not yet ſo far ad- 
vanced in our Studies. When I found my 


Scholar anſwered readily to any Queſtions 


propoſed upon any. of the Conjugations, F 
took Vaſſiuss Grammar, printed on the large 


Paper, to teach him to find out the Su- 


pines, and Preterperfect Tenſes of Verbs. 


This Exerciſe imploy'd us a whole Month: 


For I taught him at the fame Time, what 
Caſe thoſe Verbs required after them, when 
uſed in the Latin Tongue; and by this Way 
of proceeding, he learn'd the moſt difficult 
Part of the Syntax before he was aware, 
which otherwiſe is wont to give a great 


deal-of Trouble to Beginners. 


I arwars' examined him before he 


went to Bed, in what he had learnt that 


Day ; for I take this to be the beſt Means 
to retain the fugitive” Ideas, and to ſtreng- 
then the Memory, without which, all. the 

ſtudy- 
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ſtudying and reading is but to draw Watef 

with a Steve. | 85 

I Mus, beſides; make this Riodagrle by 

the By, that Commendation and Praiſes 
| have a mighty Influence on the Minds of 
Children, and make them run on chear- 
fully in the rougheſt Paths of Gramma- 
tical Difficulties: And no Wonder ; for 
Dogs, Horſes, and Elephants, will ferve P 
ngly when clap'd and encourag'd 
with fair Words. 


Tavs we 


- 


d the Latin Grammar; 


and as to the p r upon 


which, indeed, all depends, I carefully a- 
voided the common Method: of putting my 
Boy to make Exerciſes of any Sort: For 
— all the Stir we make about the Latin 
Tongue, tis no more than any other Lan- 
guage: And I am well perſuaded, that no 
Man in his Senſes did ever begin to teach 
his Scholars the Hebrew, Arabic or Spamſh, 
with making of Exerciſes: And whoever 
doubts what I here advance, is an utter 
Stranger to the Uſe of Reaſon : But if 
any one will yet perſiſt obſtinately, and aſk 
a Reaſon for what I fay, I ſhall only de- 
fire ſuch Perſons to take a little Time to 
conſider the Nature of their own Queſtion. 
But, that I may ſet this in a clear Light, 
pray, Sir, do but conſider, that there — 
ut 
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but three Degrees in any Languages; the 
firſt, is to underſtand; the ſecond, to ex- 
preſs the Sentiments of our Minds intel- 
ligibly to others; and the third, to write 
it elegantly. And this is certainly the Or- 
der of Nature; and Nature and Reaſon 
are with me in this Caſe ſynonymous 
Terms, ſignifying the ſame Thing; and 
whoſoever, by juſt Conſequence, leaves 
this Method, bids adieu to Reaſon; be- 
cauſe he neglects the true Dictates of Na- 
ture. Children have not yet any Stock of 
Experience, and Ideas of Things, which 
Materials are certainly neceſſary to erect a 
Building : For Archimedes, with all his En- 
gines, and Skill in the Mathematicks, could 
not ſhew it without Stone and Timber. 
But let an eaſy Book, Hiſtorical or Fabu- 
lous, be put into a Boy's Hand, and give 
him a literal Interpretation of four or five 
Lines at firſt; which exerciſed continually 
for the Space of three Weeks, with a daily 
Repetition, you may then venture to give 
fifteen Lines: And if this is continued in 
Proportion for three Months longer, the 
Learner will make a greater Progreſs than is 
uſually made in two Years, according to the 
received Method of Schools. 


e. 


Tur Fables of Phedrus being too dif- 
ficult for a Beginner, I pitch'd upon two 
or three hiſtorical Chapters of St. Johns 

| Goſpel 


Goſpel in the vulgar Verſion, the Stile 
whereof is very ſimple, and therefore very 
fit and convenient for my Purpoſe. Be- 
ſides, my Child was no Stran er to what 
was there treated of: For he had read the 
four Evangeliſts in French. We read but 
a little at firſt, but with a great deal of ü 
Care; and repeated it exactly every Night i 
and Morning following ; and very often, 
when he repeated a new Leſſon, I made 
him begin with the laſt foregoing ; -and for 
a Fortnight's Time we read two Pages a 
Day in a ſmall Duodecimo, and fo ſoon fi- 
niſh'd our three Chapters. 


Ix the next Place, I gave him an In- 
ſight into the old Maps, which was highly 
neceſſary for the Underſtanding hiſtorical 
Books, which I deſigned immediately to 
put into his Hands : For nothing — 
butes more to the retaining hiſtorical Events 
in the Memory, than the Knowledge of the 
Places, and Scenes of the great Actions 
done in them: I therefore ſhew'd him the 
three principal Parts of the World, and 
their reſpective Situations : I taught him the 
four Cardinal Points, viz. the North, South, 
Eaſt and Weſt; and the Latin Names of 
eight Winds, which was of ſignal Service to 
us in the Progreſs of our Studies. 
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ISsHEw'p him, moreover, the Situation 
of Europe, making no mention of Cities, 
Rivers or Mountains ; judging it enough at 
firſt to tell him what a Cape, a Gulph, a 
Promontory, the Streights, and other Words 

of this Nature did mean. Ts oY 


IN the next Place, I ſhew'd him the 
Diviſions of Europe, as they ſtand in the 
old Maps: For Example, I ſhew'd him 
where Spain, Gaul, Germany, Italy, and I- 
lyricum were upon the Map; I made him 
mark out the reſpective Situations of thoſe 
== Countries with his Pencil, as well as he 
could; and being mightily pleaſed with 
== this fort of Exerciſe, he acquitted himſelf 
pretty well. 5 


= Havinc made him fo far acquainted 
with Europe, as I thought it neceſſary for 
= that Time, we took the Map of Aſa, ob- 
ſerving the fame Method as before; ac- 
quainting him with the Names of great 
Nations and Cities, as the Arabians, Sy- 
rians, Armenians, Medes, Hyrcanians, and 
Perfians ; Africa, Utica, Carthage, and ſome 
other principal Places. Having made him 
thoroughly acquainted with theſe general 
Sketches of antient Geography, we began 
to read Eutropiuss Hiſtory, paſſing by ſome 
Paſſages in this Book for the preſent, as 
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being too difficult for him at that Time: 
But care was taken at our ſecond reading 
of that Author, to explain thoroughly what 
we had before ſtudiouſly omitted. Twas 
now that my young Diſciple pleas'd him- 
ſelf more than ever with his Studies; and 
his conſtantly repeating, Night and Morn- 
ing, his former Leſſons, made them eaſy to 

im, and very diverting to myſelf. 


HILE we were buſy with Eutropius, 
I ſhew' the antient Maps of Taly, . 
Greece, and Sicily, and the Map of Tuſcany 

by Ortelius, and the whole Courſe of the 
Mediterranean Seas, from Egypt to the 
Euxine, and thence to the Streigbts of Gi- 
_ braltar. And 'tis certainly an unpardon- 
able Breach of good Order, not to acquaint 

Children very early with theſe Things: 

1 can be more agreeable to an 

ingenious Lad, nor more uſeful for 
Underſtanding of Proſe and Verſe, as we 
found it afterwards, when we came to 
other Authors; becauſe the _ ad quite 
another Opinion of himſelf than he had 
before; and his following Leſſons, Geo- 

_ graphically ſeaſon d, were more accep- 
table to his Taſte; and no Wonder, ſeeing 

, mation was mightily aſſiſted by 

Help of good 


o 
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As ſoon as we had finiſh'd Eutropius, 1 
ut him to read Aurelius Vifor's Hiſtory 
of famous Men (de Viris illuſtribus.) This 
ſmall Treatiſe has the ſame Hiſtory as. Eu- 
tropius; but — writ in a more elegant 
Stile, it is ſomething more difficult for a 
Child's Capacity; but the Matter being the 
ſame, he went through it very chearfully 
in a very little Time, and made uſe of our 
Maps all along, as we did in Emutroprus - 
But judging the Chapter of the Original 
of the Romans, (de Origine Gentis Roman) 
to be too difficult for a Beginner, I paſs d 
it by, and began with Procas, King of A.- 
bania. Victor is a proper Author to begin 
with ; but 'tis neceflary that the Teacher 
be well vers'd in the Chronological Part of 
the Roman Hiſtory, from the building of 
Rome, to the Death of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
that he may propoſe proper Queſtions” to 
his Pupil. As for Example, hen did ſuch 
4 Perſon live? or, When was ſuch a Battle 
fought ? and other Queſtions of the ſame 
Nature. Which are eaſily anſwer d, if the 
Learner has but diligently peruſed the little 
Hiſtory of Eutropius. Tis an Obſervation 
of Scaliger, and a very juſt one too, that 
the little Roman Hiſtorians are more exact 
in the Hiſtory of the Republick of Rome, 
than the larger Volumes: But we muſt 
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not extend this to the Hiſtory of the Ro- 
man Empire. e 


In che next Place we undertook Juſtin, 
which, with its great Variety of ſurprizing 
Events, did divert the Boy exceedingly. 
We read every Day three Leaves of Elxe- 
vir's Edition, paſſing by ſome difficult 
Paſſages, as that wherein the Antiqui 
of the Scythians and Egyptiuns is diſcuſs d, 
the Deſcription of S:c:/y, and the tedious | 
Harangue of Mitbridates; but we went 
through all theſe Paſſages at our ſecond 
reading of this Author, aſſiſted with our 7 
Maps, as uſual, which, by this Time, were 
become very familiar to him. TS: 
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I jupc'd it now Time to begin the 
Greek; for the third Reading of Tuſtin 
was no longer Study and Labour, but ra- 
ther Delight and Pleaſure to him. I there- 
fore drew up for the Greek, ſuch another 
Grammar as I had done before for the La- 
tin, vi. the bare Schemes of Nouns and 
Verbs, adding thereto the inclinable Words 
which are moſt in common Uſe ; eſpecially 
thoſe denoting Numbers, as one, two, three, 
&c. for thoſe Things ſhould be always 
taught a Child at his firſt Entrance upon 
Greek, Latin, or any other Language ; be- 
cauſe there is hardly any intire Sentence in 
any Tongue, but ſome of theſe Particles 


| are 
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are made uſe of; and therefore a perfect 
Knowledge of them contributes very much 
to the ſpeedy and perfect Underſtanding of 
any Language whatſoever, eſpecially the 
Greek, whoſe Beauty chiefly conſiſts in the 
true Underſtanding and right placing of theſe 
Particles. Beſides, if the Adverbs and 
Numbers are not committed to Memory at 
firſt, you'll be always obliged to have re- 
courſe to your Dictionary; becauſe theſe 
little Words occur every Moment, and, con- 
ſequently, will be a great Loſs of Time. 
I took care likewiſe to draw a little Scheme 
of the Prepoſitions, with their moſt uſeful 
Significations, and the Caſes govern'd by 
them reſpectively. The reſt is to be learned 
by Obſervation and daily Practice; which, 
if diligently minded, and the nature of E/- 
lipfis, or Abbreviation (frequently made uſe 
of in all Languages, and eſpecially in the 
Latin) being well underſtood, you'll ſoon 
maſter the Syntax, whether Greek or Latin, 
the moſt difficult Part thereof depending 
upon the Particles, commonly called Pre- 
poſitions; which often gives contrary Signi- 
fications to Verbs, and very often to be 


underſtood, and are not expreſs'd, for Bre- 
vity's fake. . 


HAvix c taken the fame Care, and the 0 
ſame Method to make him thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Declenſions of Greek 

| D 3 | Nouns 
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a ouns and Verbs, as I had done before in 

the Latin, except only where the different 

Genius of this Language required a dif- 

" ferent Method of proceeding; I gave him 

a Greek Book, in which he did not under- 

ſtand one Word, except his Adverbs 
Prepoſitions, which he had learn'd by 

before, When he learn'd his Conjugations, 

I began to aſk him theſe, or the like Que- 

ſtions ; Is this Word a Verb or a Noun? and 

F a Verb, of what Conjugation, Mood, and 

enſe, is it? If that her Word is a Noun, 
e what Number and Caſe is it? He anſwer” 

retty well to theſe Queſtions, aſſiſted only 

by the Knowledge he had of the different 

Terminations or Caſes of Nouns, and of 

the Conjugations of Verbs. But finding 

that he did not like this kind of Exerciſe, 

J explained to him by Way of Diverſion, 

the Arguments of Ovid's Metamorphoſes ; 

and promis'd him to reſume this Book, as 

ſoon as he had likewiſe explain'd St. Mat- 

thew's Goſpel in Greek. He told me, with 

regard to Ovid, that he thought he was 

a Man of great Wit; and he hop'd to 

be agreeably diverted- in his fabulous Me- 

- tamorphoſes, poet 
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Wr advanced very ſlowly in our Greek 
Lectures, becauſe we had a mind to be very 
exact: And I made him write the moſt 

| difficult Words into his Paper-Book, os. 
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mark the leſs difficult with his Pencil. We 
read at ſeparate Hours the Metamorphoſes : 
But, I confeſs, the two firſt Pages of this 
Book were too difficult for my young Gen- 
tleman, the Matter thereof being no Way 
ſuitable to a Child's Capacity, as the Begin- 
ning of the ſecond Book allo is; 3 
with the Help of the Celeſtial Globes, he 
underſtood it pretty well; but complain d 
now and then of this Book's Difficulty. I 
told him, that ſo was your Eutropius at the 
Beginning, and your Juſtin too, but you 
_ overcame them both: Have Courage there- 
fore, for you ſhall be agreeably entertained 
in the next Leſſon, wherein the four Ages 
of the World are finely deſcribed. Which 
Deſcription ſo charm'd the Boy, that he 
was in Love with Ovid ever after. I told 
him what Montaign ſaid of this Author, 
_ was younger than he, when he read 
vid. 


Bur I muſt tell you, that I explain'd 
the Leſſons firſt, and made him take Notice 
of ſeveral Things which had otherwiſe 
eſcap'd his Obſervation, And when he 
came himſelf to read the fame Leſſon, he 
improvd upon what I had faid, and 
ſeem'd to underſtand more than myſelf ; 
which kind of little Pride is to be encourag'd 
in Beginners, 
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WI carried on at the ſame Time, the 
Soſpel of St. Matthew, and proceeded to St. 
Mark ; and repeating now and then what he 

had learn'd in his Latin Grammar. 


| Ts incredible how much he profited 
by reading St. Mark's Goſpel : For he found 
it very eaſy; and believd he was already 
Maſter of the Greek Tongue. And it was 
now that I made him repeat over and over 
the Greek Verbs, till at laſt he deſired me 
to give him ſome other Greek Leſſons, ſay- 
ing, What need of all this repeating the ſame 
Verbs? I replyd, that I would teach him 
the Dialects. Dialect, ſaid he, I don't un- 
derſtand what it means. No matter for that, 
ſaid I, Believe me only for this Time ; and 
ſo we went on, and finiſh'd the Goſpels of 
St. Luke and St. John, with a great deal of 
Eaſe, putting an End likewiſe to Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes. But being in love with 
| that Book, he aſk'd me very agreeably, 
Whether there was not another Volume 
of theſe Metamorphoſes? I ſaid, No. I 
4o1ſh there was, ſaid he. But we can make 
tuo Volumes of one, reply'd I, by reading it 

over the ſecond Time. With all my Heart, 

ſaid he, for I like it mightily. | 
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HE REUPON I explain'd to him the 
Greek Dialects, which I reduc'd to two 
ome Kinds, 
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Kinds, the Ionick, and the Dor:ick. Here- 
in lies the greateſt Difficulty of this Lan- 
guage. But ſuppoſing the Scholar already 
perfect in the foregoing Part of the Gram- 
mar; you'll render the Dialects very eaſy, 
by 1 Diſciple, that what he 
has learned hitherto, is the common vulgar 
Greek, and that Dialects are but Exceptions. 
As for Example; When you decline a 
Noun, or conjugate a Verb otherwiſe than 
we have hitherto, that Word ſo declined or 
conjugated, is a Dilect, or an Exception 
from the general and received Way of de- 
clining Nouns. or conjugating Verbs. And 
having read to him ſome Chapters of Cerin- 
thus the Grammarian upon the Dialects, I 
made him decline Nouns, and conjugate 
Verbs, according to thoſe two mentioned 
Dialects, for five Days together. | 


. 


TEN I put him to read the Fables of 
& ſop in Greek; and made him take Notice 
as he went on, very carefully of all the Di- 
alects that occurred; and continued the ſame 
Method in reading two little Greek Poems, 
the one entituled, The Battle between the 
Frogs and the Mice ; and the other, The Ad- : 
5 Venture of Leander. In the firſt, I ſhew d 
nn a burleſque Stile, the Hero of the Poem, 
and the ridiculous Names and Proweſs of 
the Combatants; which will be always 
had in Admiration by every ingenious Rea- 
| ee der. 
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der. And as for the Adventure of good 
Leander, he was very well acquainted with 
it before: And therefore I had nothing elſe 
to do, but to lay before him the Map of the 
Helleſpont, and ſhew the antient Towns of 
Seftus and Abydos. 


AN D whereas we advanc'd very ſlowly 
in theſe Dialectick Lectures, we repeated at 
our Leiſure the Metamorphoſes of Ovid, 
from the Beginning to the End* "Which 
Taſk being fully diſpatch'd, we undertook 
the Thads of Homer; which I ſet off with 
all imaginable Commendation, according to 
my uſual Cuſtom : Not that I intended 
thereby to diſplay my Rhetorick, but to in- 
duce my Pupil to conceive a favourable Opi- 
nion of Homer. 0 2 


Ir will not be amiſs to acquaint you, 
that I made this Remark on Homer's Iliads, 
which no one, I think, obſerv'd before me, 
viz. That the reading of Homer is more ac- 
commodated to the Genius of young Be- 
ginners, and much eaſier than any of the 
Greek Authors written in Proſe. This is 
true in Fact, and has been experienced in 
the Perſon of my Son, and by Jeſeph Sca- 
liger before my Time; who began his Greek 
Studies with the reading of Homer, and 
the three Tragedians ; and myſelf, in my 
fourteenth Year, began with the fame Au- 
a thor, 


- 
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thor, when I could not ſo much as read 
Greek: before I was twelve Years of Age. 
And the Method of the Greeks themſelves 
put this out of doubt : For their Children 
begin with the reading of the Niadt. But, 
it may be, ſome one will object, Why then 
did you begin with your Son in reading the 
Greek Teſtament? I anſwer, Becauſe I 
thought it reafonable that my young Diſ- 


5 = ciple ſhould know as much of the common 


Greek Proſe, as the Grecian Children do, 
when they begin Homer: But, beſides, that 

Experience favours this Method of pro- 
cCeeding, I have ſolid Reaſons to alledge in 
favour of it; the Greek Claſſicks in Proſe, 
are full of long-winded Sentences ; 


have ſo many Inverſions and Diſturbances : 


of natural Conſtruction, and the Verb fo 
remote from its Nominative Caſe, that tho 
a Child knows the Meaning of every Greek 
Word in theſe long Sentences, yet 'tis with 
a great deal of Difficulty he can find out the 
= >cnſe of the whole Period, which never 
== happens in reading of Homer. 


 Trar his Stile is ſublime, and his Leas 
great and noble, is very true; yet ſuch as 
are acquainted with this Author, will like- 
wiſe confeſs, that his Thoughts are very 
diſtinct and clear, and his Manner of con- 
ceiving and writing are very eaſy and na- 
tural, and not ſurpaſſing a Child's Under- 
7 ſtanding, 


dent Tutor. Moreover, all Poets, Oratot 
and Philoſophers, (Eprcurus only excepted) 
borrow a great deal of Homer, who is look'd 
upon as a Commentary on them all. And 
I muſt not forget to tell you, that the read- 
ing of Homer will teach the true Senſe and 
Uſe of Greek Particles, (w 
ty and Grace of this Language) bette 
than any other Author, unleſs he can be ri- 
I'd in this Point by Herodotus. 


AN OTHER little Advantage accruing 
from reading this Author, is this, That Ho- 
mer writing in Hexameter, a Boy will get 
by heart fifty Verſes before he can learn 

Lines in Proſe: For the Quantity of 
Syllables is very eaſy in Greek. This is 
confirm'd by daily Experience: For I can 
learn an hundred fine Hexameter Verſes 
without Book, not mi a Word, in 
one Hour's Tume ; whereas I cannot learn 
fix of the long Periods of C:cero, but that 
J muſt always forget little Word or 


O . 


HAvIx G continued our Lectures in Ho- 
mer till the twelfth Book; at other leiſure 
Hours we entertained ourſelves with the 
Latin Tongue: We read Saluſt; and 1 
remember very well, that my Pupil took 
more Delight in reading the Jugurthine War, 


thag 
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| than that of Catiline z and the Boy was here- 
| in certainly in the right. 


Having finiſh'd the firſt twelve Books 
of the Thads, I obſerv'd my Son was tir d 
| with reading of Homer ; he us'd to tell me, 
== This is fine indeed; but, methinks, tis ſome- 
bing tedious. Well then, ſaid I, let us leave 
am there with all his Gods and Goddeſſes 
Vr the Space of five Weeks, and then you 
| quill find him as charming and diverting as 
ever. 


23/1. 


Wer ſpent two Days in finiſhing Salut, 
and then began the Fables of Phædrus, 
which _ diverted him exceedingly. The 
& Embaſſy of the Dogs, and the Fidling Prince, 
and ſome other Paſſages in that Book are 
== very agreeable. 


Tux Reaſon why I was willing to bring 
him acquainted with this Author, was, be- 
== cauſe I deſign'd to prepare the Way for 
reading Terence: And I dare fay, of all the 
= Claſſicks, there is none reſembles this Au- 
Wy thor's Manner of Writing, ſo much as 
| Phedrus does. But you will fay, What did 
v do in Greek in the Interim? For ſurely, 
_ mu not be diſcontinu'd. I faw that he 
was diſguſted with Homer; and therefore he 
wanted ſome other Ragous, before this Au- 
4 thor was to be reſum d. So that I made 
_ 4 choice 
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choice of the firſt Comedy of drifuphanes, 


paſſing by ſome immodeſt Paſſages ; 

that wherein Carion leads on the 8 
and where an old Virgin is introduc'd, com- 
plaining that ſhe was not ſerv'd as uſually, 


ſince Faun had recover'd his Sight, S c. 


THE Child was fo touch'd with the 
Beauty of this Author, that he thank d me 
heartily for bringing him acquainted with 
this Comedy. I have heard it often ſaid, 
that there is a ſenſible Pleaſure in obſerving 
the viſible Growth of young Trees; but! 


am ſure there is a great deal more, in 
ſeeing the Growth of a young Wit. He 


us d to tell me now and then, that he 


imagin d himſelf to aſſiſt at the acting of a 
Farce, every Time he was reading this Part 
of Ariſtophanes. 


I szxT him, with a of my Friends, 
to fee ſuch Sports, becauſe IJ am of Opi- 
-nion, that ſeeing Mountebanks, and read- 
ing Comedies are very proper for Children : 


For if you debar them of the Pleaſures and 
innocent Diverſions conſiſtent with Morality | 


and good Breeding, and no ways in them 


ſelves criminal, you will never perſuade them 
to love their Studies : And this a prudent 
Tutor would aways have in View. 


"Twas 
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"Twas now that I judg'd it high Time 
to begin with Virgil's Aneids; and that 
| we might carry on our Deſign ſucceſsfully. 

I explained to him the Argument prefix d 
to each Book; thereby to give him a full 
Proſpect of the Poets Deſign at once: 
Which, that he might the more diſtinctly 
comprehend, I laid before him the Map 
of the Mediterranean, deſcribing thereon 
the Voyage of /Eneas, and the Map of 
Traly, for the better Underſtanding the Pro- 
vinces, and principal Places mentioned in 

the faid Poem: And for the better Under 
ſtanding the Sixth Aneid, and the Deſcrip- 
tion of Virgil's enchanted Buckler, we re- 
view'd Eutropius and Victor, till the Timm 
( Q 2> 155 | 


. AND in as much as all this, as alſo a 
Comedy of Ariſtophanes, call'd Plutus, was 
rather a Diverſion, than a laborious Study - 
= to my Boy, I proceeded to the Explana- 
tion of the Play de Nubibus, in a burleſque 
merry Stile, taking care at the ſame Time 
to give him a juſt Idea of Plays in ge- 
neral, and of the State and Nature of the 
Stage. | 


K 


7 ſzophanes. 
ſerved as Sauce to the grave Stile of the 
Tatin Poet, which we began two Days 
. | _ after; 


TuESE comical Lectures of Ari 
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after: For the Child told me now and 
then, that Y rrgil was really more difficult 
than Homer; and ſurprized me one Day 
very agreeably, by telling me, that Homers 
| Thads ſeem'd to him more ſmooth and flow- 
ing than the ZAEneids of Virgil. 


IAT TLOw'p his Obſervation to be juſt, 
nil his Taſte exquiſite ; but I aſſured him 


det the ſame Time, that the Study of the 


| EEneids, was as neceſſary as that of the 
Thads ; and that Virgil was the Prince of 
the Latin Poets. And as for the Harſh- 
nefs he complain'd of in Virgil, I aſſured 
him, 'twas wholly due to the Genius of 
the Latin, which is more rough than the 
Greek Tongue : But we will talk of theſe 
Matters when you are a Man; and I ſhall. 
tell you my Opinion of both theſe Poets, 
and ſhew you the Reaſon why os ſeems 
to you tobe ſo difficult. 


Having niſh'd the ned th 
ing Play of Ariſtopbanes, I put him upon 
repeating his Greek Verbs and Nouns, ac- 
cording to the two principal Dialects al- 
ready mention d; which frequent Re- 
petitions confirm d him in what he had 
learned, and render d his ſubſequent Leſſons 


very eaſy. 
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Ve ro N our n the laſt mention d. 
Play of Ariſtaphanes, we reſum d the Tiads, 
and advanc'd to the Twentieth Book, with- 

out meeting with any conſiderable Dit- 


ficulty. 


H OWEVER, to render his Studies as 
agreeable as poſſible, we read the Come- 
dies of Terence, paſſing by, deſignedly, their 
reſpective Prologues, which are very dif- 
ficult, but not ſo uſeful as many more ealy 
Paſſages are. We were come half Way in 
this Book, by which Time we had likewiſe 
ended the Had, and ſo laid aſide reading 
the Greek for a while, reſolving to ſpend al 
our Time in finiſhing Terence, which did 
not detain us very long: But having from 
Time to Time read over before, the Amphi- 
trion of Plautus, he ſaid, that this one Play 
had giyen him more Diverſion, than all the 
Comedies of Terence put together. 


Wu N we "had gone thus . I drew 
up for his Uſe, ſhort Chronological Tables, 
commencing from the Siege. of Troy, and 
ending with the Reign of Tiberius. I 
ſhew'd him how to my uſe of theſe 
Tables, by aſking him ſeveral little Que- 
ſtions out of the Hiſtories of Ju in and 
Eutropius. For Example, I aſk'd him how 
many Years there were from Darius, or 


E the 
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the Battle of Marathon, to the Birth of 
Chriſt ? And what Number of Years he 
reckon'd from the Sea-fight of Salamis, to 
Alexander ? How many from Epaminondas, 
to the Death of Julius Ceſar ? Fixing his 
Memory on the Sixth Olympiad, the Foun- 
dation of Rome, the firſt, ſecond, and third 
Carthaginian War ; the three great Civil 
Wars of the Romans, - and on the Birth of 
Chriſt, as being the moſt remarkable Epo. 
cha's in Hiſtory." Theſe are the firſt 
Sketches and Out-Lines of Hiſtory ; and 
yet how many are there, who charge thiol 
| ſelves with the Education of Youth, and 
themſelves know little or nothing of theſe | 
firſt Elements of Chronology ? I made him 
likewiſe peruſe carefully a Catalogue of the 
Kings 0 of Perfia, and another of the Æ g 
tian Kings; Which are eaſily learned, and 
are e profitable for excellent Uſes. | 


Ov xr flext Author was the oreat 1 ; 
and that the reading thereof might be more 
pleaſant and profitable, I laid before him 

the Map of Rome, done by Peter Ligorio; 
which Map he had look d over already, 
and was acquainted with it pretty well: 
But J ſoon found, that Livy is no Author 
for Children, the Sentences thereof being | 

very long, and ſcarcely to be pronounc'd in 
one Breath, Having therefore finiſh'd the 
third Book of the firſt Decad, we proceeded 


there- 


— 
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therein no farther; but reſum'd what we 
| had left of the ads; which the Child diſ- 
patch'd with that Facility and Readineſs, 
that was very ſugprifing: 


Tu: E Boy, indeed; had « a happy Genius, 
and Nature ſeem'd to have deſignd him 
for Arts and Sciences; his Complection 


was fanguine and melancholy the firſt 
Quality is the Mother of good Humour, 


and the other of — and Diligence. 
I did likewiſe my Duty, in ſeaſoning my 


Explications now and then with Ridicule 


and Jokes, to produce Laughter and Merri- 


ment: For I have found this Method to 


help the n exeeedingly. 
I Mus T on this Occaſion tell you alſo 


very freely, that I do not wonder how more 
than one half of the Boys, committed to 


the Care 6f School-Maſters, do become 


downright Aſſes, rather than Learned Men. 
I know, that * are often link'd to 


18 
all os Study. In 1 5 a 79g "* . 


not the Maſter, if he does but ingenuouſly 
acquaint the Parents of the Child's Inca- 


pacity. If he does not, I ſhould be loth to 


call him an honeſt Man: But if they can- 


not diſcern a Child's Incapacity, I 7. they 
— are Dunces. And what can we 
D expect 
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5 2 Tanaquil Faber's Metho 4 of 
expect from their Diſciples, but to on Dunces 
like themſelves e 


Ar the fame Time we e the Hiads, 
we finiſh'd likewiſe the four Books of Vir- 
gil's Aneids, which are much cafier than 
the foregoing ones. 1 


T concLUDE, by aſking once more 
every confiderate Man, and yourſelf, S IR, 
in particular, what Lengths had this Boy 
gone, and what Progreſs had he not made, 
had he attain'd to the Twentieth Year of 
his Age? How many Greek and Latin Hi- 
ſtorians? How many Orators, Moraliſts, 
and Tragedians, had we read over ? For the 
moſt difficult Part of our Studies was al- 

ready happily accompliſh'd | 


AI this, that 1 have perform d, may 
be done; and, it may be, much more than 
all this, by the Directions of good Maſters : 
But he who merits this Title, ſhould: be 
well acquainted with what he undertakes | 
to teach. He muſt be very diligent, wiſe, 
and prudent in Behaviour, and Maſter of 
his Paſſions ; for Peeviſhneſs will deſtroy 
all. He muſt likewiſe have an entire- Love 

for his Pupils. But inſtead of this, How 

many idle, ignorant and peeviſh Men are 
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rr 21 
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eee 2 
Illuſtriſſimo Viro, D. D. de Mor ang 


Sacre Majeſtati ab omnibus Con- 


Hüllis. 8. P. D. 7. Faber. 


FS EN UI SSTIMU M-Libellum, qui 
i nuper a me diftatus eft, auſus . ſum 
ad te mittere, Vir illuſtriſime. De 
4 :llo riſores, genus otioſum, & null: 
bm rei natum, ſcio quid dicturi fint : ſed ego, 
qui a Natura paulo faſtidior, & interdum vi- 
ciſſim deriſor, illorum ſententiam, ſeu, levi: ta- 
tem potius, ac ſcurrilitatem, had magnopere. 
morabor, qui mihi conſcius fim, quadam in boc 
tantill ſcripto poſita a me eſſe, que ad utilita- 
tem & profettum honeftiorum puerorum, (fi 


parentes ſenſum aliquem Literarum habuerint) 
baud fane meds ocriter pert! nebunt. 


1 2 * 12 PE: 1 . N n n 
JJC // ĩͤ ͤͤͤç——— A 


HOC cert? li 2 4) afirmem, pueros intra 
Flaucuularum annorum ſpatium ita inſlitui & in- 
/  farmari poſſe, ut qui via pervulgata deducti 

fuerint, puerulos dicas, illos autem viros eſſe, 
& ad ſplendorem literarum natos dejeres. Sed 
, utcunque hœc erunt, tuum judicium enſpectabi- 
tur, Illiiſtriſſime Morangy, quod longe acerri- 
mum eft, non modo ubi de Rep. agendum ft 
apud. Princi hem, ſed in genere etiam literario; 


qui ili, cet priſcos illos ſeri ptores, tibi in ami. 5 
liaritatem adjunxeris, & in illrum cætu gravi- 
orum curarum intervalla conſumas. Vale diu. 


81. 


MAKE bold to ſend you the 
+ encloſed little Treatiſe. I know 


©, 


le what Treatment the common 


: _ g00d-for-nothing pack of Pedants. 


* ſhall deſpiſe their poor ſcurrilous Reflec- 
tions; being verily perſuaded, that Parents 
(if they have any Senſe of ingenuous Edu- 
cation,) will find in this ſmall Tract, what 
will be of fingular Service in training up 
their Children in good Literature. 


Tuus much I will be bold to ſay, 
That Vouth may be inſtructed in ſuch a 
Method, as to be deem'd Men and Scho- 
lars at thoſe earlier Years; when others, 
educated in the common Road, deſerve 
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neaching the . Languages. 5 $5 | 


The Subſtance whereof i in Engliſh, i bs thus: | 


1 I $2 School-Maſters will give it; a 


© But, as I think myſelf a better Judge, and 
© lau oh at their fooliſh by-rote Methods, I 
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f ,0 La 


© Bur I defer this whole Matter to your 


Judgment, which is of the utmoſt Pene- 
* tration, not only in thoſe Affairs which 
© concern the Publick, but the learned 
World alſo; the little Time you have to 


ſpare from the Affairs of State, being de- 
voted to the Muſes, and the Study of good 
antient Authors. 


Lam, &c." 


:T THINK it very proper to acquaint the 


Reader i in this Place, with the Perſons con- 


cerned in this T reatiſe, VIZ. 


Mz. TANAQUIL FABER, the 


Author of the foregoing Book, was the 


Father of the famous Madam DACTE R, 


fo well known for her Commentaries on 
many of the Greek and Latin Authors, who 
was inſtructed by her Father, according to 


this Method of 4 and at the ſame 
Time with her Brother, who was the Oc- 


caſion of writing this Narrative; as it is at- 
teſted in the Journal des Scavans of the gth 
. of December, 1720, vlg. 


ANNE de Faber, Daughter of Ta- 
© naquil de Faber, born in Saumur, 1651. 
che was about eleven Years of Ape when 


5 | : © her 


her Father (who was a Profeſſor of Greek 
and Latin in that Univerſity) form'd a De- 


A 


ſign of giving her a learned Education; 
the Occaſion whereof was this: a 


* 


» WulIE he was teaching one of his 
Sons the Rudiments of Grammar, in the 
ſame Room where Madamoiſelle Ja Faber 
was employ'd at her Needle; ſhe, as a 
Perſon wholly unconcern'd, did now and 
then ſupply her little Brother with proper 
Anſwers to the moſt intricate Grammatical 
Queſtions propos'd to him by the Father, 


A .Aa - * K CI 


N 


T * A 


8 


* THe Father took this Hint, and re- 
* ſolved to make her a Scholar. So ſhe was 
brought up according to the foregoing 


a, 


2 


Sex, as well as a * ee to Men em- 
ploy'd in the Study of Learning, but ſpend 
their Lives in Lazineſs and Ignorance. 


c 
0 


THE 


when ſhe found he could not help him- | 


Method, and became the Ornament of her 


Author's METHOD 
OF TEACHING 


— H E foregoing Method being 
bor the moſt Part the ſame 

EG with my own, this Narrative 
will be ſo much the ſhorter ; 


but in every Point as true and 


* aA + 
* re q *y | 
| ——— * — 
4 — 
8 
fy a 
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TAT Boy, whoſe Education J undertook, 
was going in his thirteenth Year, and could 
read Engliſh very well, and write a legible 
Hand. His Parents being in mean Circum- 
ſtanccs, and not having wherewith to bring. 

him 


kim up in n did nn deſire 
me to get him into ſome Grammar- School, 
where he might have his Education gratis. 


] told them that I had no Acquaintarice 


with any Truſtees or Directors of ſuch 
Schools; and that it was a very difficult 
Matter to get a poor Boy to be ſettled on 
thoſe Foundations, purſuant to the pions 
Intentions of the Founders : For Men, 
who are far from being in poor Circum- 
ſtances, are not aſham'd to ſerve themſelves 


with thoſe publick. Charities, in "—_ of 


their own Children. 


BuT returning Home, 1 cad that 
if this Boy had a Genius, and a Defire to 
learn, I might find it very practicable to in- 
ſtruct him according to the Method recom- 
mended by the great ERASMUS, and 
LUDOVICUS VIFVES, who drew up 
a Scheme of teaching the Latin Tongue, for 
the Uſe of the Princeſs Mary, purſuant to 
the earneſt Deſire of Catherine of Spain, 
Henry VIIIth's Queen; and alſo by our 
learned Countryman Mr, Locke, in his 
Treatiſe of Education : Which, becauſe 
none would be at the Pains to put in Prac- 
tice, has been look'd upon hitherto, no 
otherwiſe than as an ingenious Romance, 


for the Amuſement of the learned World, 
jo be {allowed 'ond nue_whs "of cate i - 
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60 The Author's METHOD 
the Schools of — or in ſome enchant. 
ed — 


TAE next Time I met the Boy's Father, 
I bid him ſend his Son to me in the Even- 
ing, that I might make a juſt Eſtimate of 
the little Man and his Manners, by narrowly 


obſerving his Inclinations, and * a 
Trial of his Capacity. 


DR. HUARTE, a learned Spaniard, 
in his excellent Book, entituled, Examen of 
Wits, would have, in a well regulated So- 
ciety, proper Officers to try the Capacities 
and Inclinations of Children, - before they 
are tied to the Study of Literature, or to 
any other Employment : For natural In- 
clinations, aſſiſted with true Rules and In- 
duſtry, would fupply the Commonwealth 
with Men eminently ſkilful in their reſpec- 
tive Callings : But he want of ſuch pub- 
lick Examiners, School-Maſters and Tutors 
might, if they acted ingenuouſly, make up 
this Deficiency in a great Meaſure, as the 
Jeſuits do in their Schools, by obſerving 
their Scholars Inclinations and Capacities : | 
For though they cannot preciſely tell for 
what Calling a dull Boy may be proper, yet 
one may venture to aſſert, that Nature ne- 
ver deſign d a Blockhead to improve Arts 
and Sciences: But through want of the like 
early Enquiries, as we find among N 

en 


* 
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Men of excellent Parts, which, if improv'd, 
had made them eminent Scholars; ſo we 
may ſee many Graduates and Maſters of 
Arts, who, making but a poor Figure in 
the learned World, would, in all probabi- 
lity, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves, had they 
been ſent to ſerve their Country in the Wars. | 
Inſtead of this, our Schools never trouble i 
themſelves with ſuch- Diſquifitions ; but, I 
like Noah's Ark, receive all Kinds, clean = 
and unclean ; Accipiunt pecuniam, & poſt ll. 
decennium mittunt Afinos in Academiam ;. take 
_ the Parents Money, and after ten Years ſend | 
their Sons to the Univerſities; from whence - | 
they come home every whit as learned as | 
Cicero's Son at his Return to Rome from A. | 
thens, who remained all his Life an Igno- 
ramus, the very Reverſe of his Father's | 
great Learning and Eloquence. | | 
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Bu r to return to my Narrative; the 
Boy came to me accordingly, on the ſecond 
Day of May, 1717; and upon my exa- 
mining him, I found that his Memory and 
Judgment was good enough to make a 1 
conſiderable Progreſs in Learning, if ſecond- it 
ed with Diligence, and aſſiſted with a na- 8 
tural eaſy Method, | / 
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Mx firſt Leſſon was purely Moral, to 
put him in mind, that the great and chief 
Deſign of Learning, is to inſtil virtuous 

| ” > nes: 


62 be Author's A 


Habits into the Minds of Youth; and to 
lead them in the fair Paths of divine Wil. 
dom; before they have contracted any Ace- 
quaintance with Vice; - or are led away by 
the deluding Pleaſure of the Senſes: For if 
this is ne Jected ill Cuſtoms are unavoid- 
able; and hardly ever after to be broken off. 
All the Charms of Eloquence, and Strength 
of Reaſoning, whether from the Pulpit or 
the Preſs, are ſeldom found effectual enough 
to diſengage thoſe from vitious Habits, who 
had the Misfortune, through the Neglect of 
Parents or Maſters, to imbibe Thom: Tom 
their Childhood: 


I ToLD him moreover, that the next 
End he ſhould propoſe to himſelf by Learn- 
ing, was, an honeſt Livelihood in any Sta- 
tion of Life, that God Almighty — be 
pleaſed to place him in, that he might be 
thereby capable of doing ſome Service to 
Mankind. He was very attentive. all the 
Time, and told me, he would heartily en- 
deavour to obſerve my Inſtructions. 1 


I THEN proceeded, and hew'd him the 
Cauſes, —— and Uſe of Languages in 
general, and more particularly of the. Latin 
Tongue; telling him in general Terms, how 
it came to he the univerſal Language of Eu- 
rope, and continues to be ſo ſtill ; and that 
no Man could n with any Hopes of 
5 Succeſs; 


—S% 


4 of zeaching Languages. y 63 
Succeſs, to be either a compleat Divine: 
Phyſician, or a Lawyer, without ſome Skill 
in this Language ; and that no Art or Science 
could be learn'd without! it; becauſe the beſt 


Books written on theſe Matters are chiefly 
Pres d in this noble Tongue. 


| In 125 to him likewiſe, that the 
Latin Tongue had four handſome Daugh- 
ters, to wit, the French, Italian, Spaniſh 
and Portugueze Languages, all very uſeful 
for a young Man, who would put himſelf 
forward in the World; and very eaſy to be 
attained in a ſhort Time, when the Latin 
is once well underſtood: For if he could 
but get the good Will of the Mother, the 


Daughters would chearfully comply with 
his Deſires. 


1 Sn him at the ſame Time, that 
the Latin was as eaſy, and attainable as any 
other Language, if taught in a right Me- 
thod: But if to ſome ſhe is ſtiff and hu- 
mourſome, tis becauſe ſhe is taught in a 
prepoſterous Manner, and painted in ſuch 
hideous Shapes, that many are afraid to ac- 
coſt her; and all the fair Sex tremble at the 
Sound of a Latin Word, ever ſince the 
Time of the glorious Queen Elizabeth: 
Whereas the French, Spaniſh and Tralian, 
are courted by "AP one, and careſs'd by 
both Sexes: 


f 
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I Aas$SURED him in the laſt Place, that 
T would never beat him upon the Account 
of his Learning; but that he ſhould take 

ſpecial Care to avoid telling of Lies, or com- 
mitting any other unbecoming Action ; for 
in ſuch a Caſe, I would not fail to have him 
Everely Pd by his Parents. 


FoR Exclamations, Menies, and Puniſh- 
ments, are not only preſent Evils, which 
Humanity requireth ſhould be ſpar'd as 
much as 1s -offible, but they are alſo Sources 
of Evils, which Prudence obliges to pre- 
vent. Nothing ſtreightens the Heart like 
Fear and Grief; and I know not to which 
of theſe two, the Soul or the Body, - theſe 
two Paſſions are moſt contrary. T 2 Tedi- 
ouſneſs of learning a Leſſon one loves not, 
the Fear of being putiſh'd if one ſay it ill, 
the Fretfulneſs for having been puniſh'd, 
keep Children always alarm'd, and make 
them loſe a great Part of the Ingenuity, 
Chearfulneſs and Frankneſs they have, in 
an Age, wherein nothing more ſhould be 
thought on, than to confirm their Health, 
by forming them, at the ſame Time, to an 
innocent Gayneſs; to a Confidence in thoſe 
who have the Conduct of them; to a Free- 
dom from Anger; to a Love of their 
Duty; and to a Conſideration, from the 
Conduct uſed towards them; chat Honeſty 


and- 


> a Laces» 


and Mice in all Things are the only 1 
which Men ſhould put a Value upon. 


Tun beſt Means to Gb into the Minds 


of Children this Maxim (which is more im- 
portant to Society, than all the Languages 
in the World) is, to aecuſtom them not to 
be puniſh'd, but for Actions repugnant to 
Juſtice. And that will not only ſerve to 
cauſe them to make a great Diſtinction of 
thoſe Kinds of Duties; but alſo to bind 


them the more to the Obſervance of them, 


in that the Puniſhments being more rare, 


they accuſtom themſelves leſs to, and are 


ag more ſenſible of them. This is not 
ſaid, as if we were not obliged ſometimes 
to chaſtiſe them for other Faults ; but it is 
as well the ſurer as the better, not to put 


our ſelves upon a Neceſſity of multipiing 
thoſe Kinds of Chaſtiſements. 


Wur w I conſider the former Days * | 


my Youth, and the Years of Affliction, 
which had been many; when I. was driven 
on circularly in Latin Bondage, as a Horſe 
in a Mill, continually moving, but making 

no Progreſs; ; Or as a Jonas in the Whale" 5 
Belly, making long Voyages, but ſeeing no- 
thing about me, and often threatened by 
hard Taſk-Maſters, who made me ſerve 
with Rigour ; I did in compliance with the 
Dictates of Reaſon, and with -my own In- 
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efinations, reſolve, that this Boy thouls; 
woo _ Misfortunes, rear harp Advanc 


Knowledge by (what I ap- \ 
pred oe) the Miſtakes ut nero i 


In order to put theſe Banden i Pre- 
cation, 1 tudiouſly avoided as much as 


as, Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Parti- 

iple, Adverb, Comunction, ES: 
Interjection, commonly called 
Parts of Speech, Subſtantive, 2 
and ſuch puzzling 12 the fa 
Metaphyfical . Heads, 0 * — 
ce, or knaviſh wr 
in the Way of Youth, — * 
the Latin Tongue; which I verily believe, 
might be learned in NP mar dn! 
can attain to a true 
Alea of bobs yn Adjective, Genitive, 
Accuſative, = and the like CORES 
Terms ; which 
Child to be 22 5 , l. Nets 
x. and very Ae — to Ab- 

ed Notions. And T may venture to 


_ ay, that a Lad will fooner learn any Pro- 
mpeg in Ry, Geography, Heral- 
_ ary; to its Original, the Gene- 

eG of any * the Princes of Eurupe, and 

chat with a great deal of Accuracy, than he 

can tell you in plain Engi/h what * 

* 


o - 
. % 
1 
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by Genitive, and Accuſati ve Caſes : And 1 
think, tis a Method not Ny ons, 
but dangerous in its Conſequences : For it 
diſtorts the Judgment, depraves the rational 
Faculty, and indiſpoſes the Mind to en- 
quire after the Nature and Cauſes of Things, 
and diſpoſes it credulouſly to ſwallow Mil- 
Stones with paſſive Obedience, and implicit 

Faith, | 8 


I T will not be improper in this Place to 
recite the Opinion of a * Author, who 
ſhews, that Children are capable to under- 
ſtand many of the Sciences, even the 
moſt important, and the moſt neceſſary. 
For that Purpoſe, it would ſufſice to al- 
ledge, that tis a Thing which hath been 
try'd, not only by the Antients, (as ap- 
pears from many Paſlages in Plato and Ari- 
ſtotle,) where there are expreſs Places, but 
alſo by the Moderns ; and that moft of the 
Sciences may be ſo propos d, that the Study 
of them will be rather a Divertiſement, 
than a Labour. But it will be fit to add, 
that though we had no Experience of it, 
yet it were eaſy to foreſee, that it would 
2 ſo by Reaſon. For thoſe that are ty'd 
to the teaching of Latin by Rules, muſt. 
the more readily grant, that they ſuppoſe 
Children are capable to underſtand them. 
But, there are none of all thoſe who 
— F a teach 
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teach Grammar, who knows not that it 
d 


I. The Leas of the different Parts of 
Diſcourſe. 


1 I. The Rules for each of thoſe different 
. = P arts. | 


III. The Rules of their onkel 
called * . 


Ta y muſt therefore 1 Children 
capable to underſtand that, even from the 
Age of ſix or ſeven Vears. And, indeed, 
J have known ſome of that Age, who had 
paſs'd through all thoſe three Parts, and.- 
underſtood them. Now, I fay, that who- 
ſoever 1s capable to enter into that Know- 
ledge by that Way, is capable alſo to enter 
into almoſt all Sciences, eſpecially hol the 
as ect of which is ſenſible a 


I. What concerns the Ideas of the dif- 
ferent Parts of Diſcourſe,” we muſt grant, 
can't be underſtood, unleſs you make it 
general at leaſt, the Diſtinction of Subſtance, 
Accident, Place, Time, Action, Paſſion, 
and of all the Relations thence reſulting ; 
which comprehend that Part of the Meta- 


phyſicks, we call Categories or Predica- 
ments, which we know to be very abſtract, 


they 
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they being invented only to facilitate the 
mental Diſtinction of many Things, which 
we commonly ſee confus'd in Nature. Now, 
who can doubt, but it will be more eaſy, 
to ſhew to a Child the Riſing and Setting of 
the Sun-and Moon, and the other Principles 
of Coſmography, which they may be di- 
rected to ſee, without vexing them with 
Abſtractions; and afterwards to make them 
paſs to Geography, and the other Sciences ö 
depending thereon? | 


II. As to the different Inflections or Ac- 
cidents of Speech, Who ſees not that they” 
depend on a thouſand Abſtractions from 
Perſons, Time paſt, preſent, and to come ? 
That the Infinitive comprehends in its Idea, 
the Abſtraction of all the Differences of 
Time, Numbers and Perſons ? That the 
Diſtinction of thoſe Moods, depends on the 
Diſtinction which is between the Idea of 
the ſimple Indication, and that of Command, 
and Defire, &c.? That the Caſes of Nouns. 
are at leaſt as abſtracted as the Moods of 
Verbs, and yet more difficult to underſtand ? 
And this being ſo, Who can doubt, but a 
Child would be more capable to underſtand 
Hiſtory, with the Help of Maps ? That the 
Genealogtes themſelves, which make one of 
the greateſt Difficulties thereof, would be 
more eaſy to him, than the reducing of a 
Derivative to its Primitive, call'd, The Inve- 


F 3 | ft gat! on 


Ape ung,” 


++ 
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fligation of the Theme ; and that it would be 
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more ready to him to remember, e. g. 
That the is the Iſſue of Robert Count 

of Clermount, Son of St. Louis, deſcended 
of Hugh Caper, iſſued of Childebrand, Son 
of Carl Martel, born of the Marriage of 
. Anſbert and Blitilde, Daughter of Ciotaire 
the Firft ; than to ſay, that ſuch a Word is 
the third Perſon of the ſingular Number of 
the Preter- plus- perfect Tenſe of the Sub- 

junctiye of the Paſſive of ſuch a Verb ? | 


IN tort, there is not a Child, which 
you may not make to comprehend ſooner 
the Demonſtration of that Theorem of Geo- 
metry (and of almoſt all others) which faith, 
If fo Sides are equal to two Sides, and the 
Angle to the Angle, the whole is equal ; than 
the ſimple Terms of the following Rule of 
Syntax ; which may ſerve for an Example 
of many other Rules; viz. If two Subſtan- 
tives meet of di rent Genders and different 
Perſons ; then the AdjeFive or Relative of the 
Plural Number, muſt agree with the more 
noble Gender ; and 1 Verb being alſo of the 
Plural, muſt "accord with the more noble Per- 


fon, or with the latter Subſtantive ;. or when 


the Sulhlantives are of Things inanimate, the 
Adjetirve is to be put in the Neuter Gender, 
or it muſt agree 110 the latter Subſtantive. 


Wr 
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- W x might therefore teach Children to 
Read and Pronounce well, (which is a Thing 


very rare and neceſſary ;) to Write, to caſt 
Accompt; Hiſtory; Geometry, (ſo much 


as relates to ordinary Uſe ;) the Principles of 


Mechanicks; the Anatomy of Man; the 
Principles of Phyſick; Hiſtory, and the 
Cuſtoms and Laws of their Vn And 


theſe are the Particulars of what may 


be call d very uſeful, and very neceſſary 


Knowledge. 
Ir you add thereto thoſe many other 


vertiſements, as the Hiſtory of Nature, Coſ- 


mography, Geography, a general Scheme 
of 8 the Hiſtory of the greateſt 


and moſt illuſtrious Nations of the preſent 


and former Times; that which is Natural 
and General in Grammar, (to which might 
be referr d, what is particular in our Mother- 
Tongue; ) the Talian and Spaniſb Tongues, 
the learning whereof will be render'd very 
eaſy by knowing the Latin: The Greek, 
Natural Philoſophy, Muſick, Engines, Per- 
| I Hydraulicks; the Exerciſes of the 
Body, neceflary to civil Society, as Dancing, 
(as far as it ſerves to a handſome Garb, 
and comely Behaviour,) Riding, Fencing, 
and Games of Wit and Dexterity. + 


3 Ir, 


Arts, which regard Politeneſs or honeſt Di- 
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I x, I fay, all theſe Things be added, for 
thoſe that are capable thereof, (which oftner 
happens than is imagin'd,) or ſome of them, 
for thoſe whoſe Genius is leſs ready; we 
ſhall find (without amuſing Children in 
Things altogether uſeleſs,) wherewith ſo to 
fill up that Space of Time, that there will 
be many more, that will find it too ſhort 
for ſo many Things, than there will be 
of thoſe, that are troubled how to ſpend 


it. 


Fx, I cannot abſtain from making here 

an Overture, to thoſe who are capable of it. 
We might find in the Mechanicks, ſome 
very diverting, and very uſeful Spectacles or 
Sights, which, not tiring the Minds of 
Children, would fill them with certain 
Ideas, raifing their Imagination, and ren- 
dering it capable to invent and produce of 
itſelf. | 3 


* 


TRHERF are few Mechanical Arts, where 
a Man of natural Endowments may not 
find much to learn: And, I believe, that 
all thoſe, who will give themſelves the 
Leiſure to examine ſome of them, will 
find, that Socrates had Reaſon to ſay, There 
ere none but Artiſts and Craftſmen that really 
know any thing. . b 


GAR. 
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"GARDENING, Huſbandry, Chy- 
miſtry, &c. will certainly furniſh young 
Men with very pleaſing and uſeful Diver- 
tiſements. And 'tis not eaſy to conceive, 
what great Knowledge may be drawn from 
thence, without which, one cannot well 
enter into the Study of Natural * 
Nothing were eaſier, than to ſhew the 
Uſes thereof in Particulars, and to diſpoſe 
thoſe Divertiſements in their natural Or- 
der; but that this is not a Place fit to treat 
thereof. e ES. 


Trays far our Author, Vide, The Examen 
of the Way of teaching the Latin Tongue | 
to Children, by Uſe alone; Tranſlated 
from the French, and printed in Lon- 
don, 1669. . 


But to return to my Scholar: 


WHEREFORE, to avoid the Inconve- 
niencies aforeſaid, I ſhew'd him in fami- 
liar Terms, that all the Words in any Lan- 
guage may be reduc'd to three Claſſes or 
Kinds ; namely, Words denoting the Names 
of Things, or Qualities explaining their 
Nature. 2dly, Words fignifying any Ac- 
tion or Suffering. And Laſtly, Words 
which are employ'd in joining other Words 
and Sentences together ; and in expreſſing 

ET the 
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the Circumſtances of Things, and the Man- 
ner how any Thing or Perſon acteth or 
ſuffereth; and ſometime to expreſs the Paſ- 
fion of the Mind: For what he Gramma- 
rians call Proxowns and Participles, are but 
Qualities or Adjetives ; and Ego, Tu, Sar, 
are Names of Things irregular in their 
Elections or Endings, and doing the Of- 
fice of Deputies to other Words, for the 
avoiding frequent Repetitions, and there- 
fore call d Pronouns. And the remaining 
Words, commonly call'd Pronouns, may 
be reduc'd under the Heads of Qualities or 


Adjedtrves. 


I 11.LUSTRATED — one of theſe Par- 
ticulars with proper Engliſb Examples, and 
explain d the Grammar Terms as I went 
along, that he might not be ignorant of the 
common Language us'd in Schools. Now, 
if any one will ſtiffly contend for the Num- 
ber Eigbt, and that the Latin Speech muſt 
be divided exactly into ſo many Parts; I 
muſt confeſs, I have nothing to offer in Fa- 
vour of my Diviſion here propoſed, but that 
"tis very natural for a —— 5 ſufficient 
for a Youth, whoſe Memory muſt not be 
over-charged with many Diviſions and Sub- 
diviſions at his farſt ſetting out. 


ISH EW'p in the next Place, that the 


Names of Things or Perſons may be con- 
liger's d 
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ſider d fix Manner of Ways or, if J may f 


be allow'd to expreſs it, to have ſix diffe- 
rent Faces or Aſpects, whether it denotes 
one, or many, which in Engliſb are diſtin- 
guiſh'd by Particles ſet before them. As for 


Example: 


AMm, | 4 Men, 
Of a Man, O Man, 
Toa Man, | From a Man. 


Which fix Particles give ſo many different, 

or at leaſt, additional Significations to the 
Word MAN; and which different Sig- 
nifications in the Latin are expreſs'd by 
ſome Change made in the End of a Word, 
For Example: | 


Muſa, a Song, O Song, and from a Song. 
Muſz, of a Song, and to @ Song. £2 
Muſam, A Song. 

Muſæ, Songs, and O Songs. 

Muſarum, of Songs. 


Muſis, 70 Songs, and from Songs. 


Bur when to take each Word in the one 
Senſe, and not in the other, a further Prac- 
tice will make it eaſy. After he was per- 
fect in this, and could readily anſwer to 
ſuch like Queſtions as theſe: What is M. 
Jam in Engliſb, i. e. a Song? What is Mu- 
a . n Jarum 
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farum in 5 iſh, i. e. of Songs ? What! is 
Muſas, LE. ongs© A 


-% 


Trex I let n have the Grind 
and bid him go on himſelf to the four 
other Claſſes of Latin Words, all differing 
18 from one another, | in their Een and Ter- 


minations. 


WII E we were imployd i in teaching 
the Declenſion of Nouns, we made no Uſe 
of Hic, Hae, Hoc; for this confounds 
Children, and Wenne them to think, that 
this Article is an eſſential Part of Latin | 
Names ; whereas in. Truth: and Proprie 
of Speech, Hic has no more to do with 
Dominus, Hæc with Muſa, or Hoc with Reg- 
num, than Bonus, Bona, Bonum, or any 
other AdjeQtive, 5 C 


Bu r ſome will fay, that "E Gendes 
could not be difcern'd without the Article. 
I anſwer, That this is a vulgar Error: For 
the Termination, Nature 'of Things, and 
Uſe, which very often is the chief Rule of 
Speaking, do determine the Genders of 
Nouns. The Word Dominus is not of the 
Maſculine Gender, becauſe it has Hic before 
it; but we put Hic before it, becauſe it is 
of the Maſculine Gender. 


I n= 
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* D EE D, Greek Nouns — Articles 
prefix d before them; as, Ke, 4 Lord: 


but it is aUherwile 1 in 1 Latin T ongue.. . 


'T PROCEEDED to Sp the Nature of 
Words, which are vulgarly called Adjec- 
tives; or, as I call'd them, Qualities or Ac- 
cidents ; and ſhew'd, that they vary in their 
Endings, as the Noun Subſtantive, or the 
Names of Things do, ſome whereof have a 
tripple Ending in ſeveral. of the fix Caſes, 
or Regards above-mentioned ; as Bonus, to 
be joined to Names Maſculine, and in all its 
different Endings like Dominus; Bona, to 
Words Feminine, and declined like Muſa ; 
and Bonum, joined with Words of the Neu- 
ter Gender, and declined like Regnum. 
There are others declined with two, - and 
ſome with one Termination; and may be 


*pply d to Words of all Genders, 


Tues x I employ d him fag ſome Days in 
joining readily the Adjective with the Sub- 
ſtantive in the ſeveral Caſes, Genders, and 
Degrees of Compariſons, both in Engliſh 
and Latin, in regular. Words only ; without 
meddling for the preſent with Exceptions 
and Irregularities ; being well aſſured that 
we ſhould meet with them in another Place, 
and when the Lad would be more able to 
deal with them: For why we ſhould ante- 


4 date 
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date Difficulties in Grammar, any more 
than anticipate them to ourſelves in the or- 


—— 4 I confeſs I dont 
underſtanc. 


VWuàur n I found him 
. bee t het 


X in 


been ſhew'd 3 ws: a various End- 
ings of a Noun, both ſingularly and plu- 
rally, don't make (generally ſpeaking) 

eight or nine different Endings, to ex press 
all its different or addnional Sen- 
fications ; whereas a Verb, or a Word de- 
noting ſome Action and Paſſion, may have 
| (ſpeaking within compaſs) one Load and 
fifty Meanings, reſpectively different, and 
all to be diſtinguiſh'd only by the various 
Endings of the Word: For three Things 
are conſider d in every Action; the Manner 
how, the Time when, and the Perſon by 
whan 'tis done. The Perſons are, 1, We, 
Thou, Ye, They ; the Time is cither paſt, 
preſent, or to come. The Time paſt has 
three ſeveral Inſtances or Degrees; as for 


Example ; mme, 
fre 
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tte Morning 3 you then get out of Bod, = 
your Brother © bad written 1 bis Taft KA. TI came, 


ſhews the Time n paſt, and there- 
enſe. The Pre- 


fore called Pr 
ter-im-perfet and N Preter- pla- 
Tenſe have atways a Relation to ſore other 
Action; as in the Example before us; 
Latin thus: Veni ad te bord oftavd 4 
tink ; tum e letlo furgebas, & frater tuns 
jam ſeripferat exercatium. The Future Tenſe 
has a Relation to the Time to come ; as, 
I. ſhall play; the Preſent Tenſe fignifies an 


Action done now. And Action is either 


ſimply narrative, as, I ure, and therefore 
called the Indicati ve Mood ; bidding or com- 
manding, as write thou, and called the In- 
perative Mod: All the other Manners of 
ſpeaking, ſuppoſing car Condition upon 
which the Action „may be all re- 
ferr d to that which is called the Subjundti ur 
Mood, and which is ſeldom uſed without 
ſome Particle going before it; as, 7f, when, 
that, &c. And taflly, When an Action 1s 
confidered without . to Perſon 
or Time, tis called Hfmtive, which in- 
deed, may be on as n Noun inde- 
dinable. 


- 'Havanse premis d Things of this Na- 

8 which I thought might give the Child 
a clearer Inſight into the Nature of Verbs, 
1 ſhewd him to find out thoſe various 
4 Signi- 
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Significations ; firſt, in the Engliſh Tongue, 


carrying the ſame Word through all the 


ve Times, fix Perſons, and four Moods, | 
in the Active and Paſſive Voices; as ar | 
Example; I love, I am loved, I. ſhall love, 


I ſhall be loved, &c. We did the fame with 


_ Verb Am, Art, I. &c., 


Fe HERE is lately publiſhed a little 8 
g Grammar by Mr. Dyche, much after 
this Manner, which will not be only uſe- 
ful, to give Children a better Notion of 
the Enghſh; but help them alſo in learn- 
ing he Latin Verbs, and in ſpeaking and 


Dy properly.] N 


WAREN I hea he underſtood * 
the Engliſb Part of Grammar, I encourag 4 


him to learn the Latin Conjugations, and 


ſo we began with the Verb Sum; for the 
Conjugations are the ſame to Verbs, as the 
Declenſions are to Nouns ; and I aſſur'd 
him, if he could but. maſter four Words, 
uit. Amo, Doceo, Lego, and Audio, both 
in the Active and Paſhve Voices; Time and 


Obſervation would make all . Words 


very eaſy. I explain d, laſtly, the Nature 
of Verbs Neuters, ſo called, becauſe they 
ſeem'd to ſignify neither 70 do nor fu fer 3 as, 
F am, or T ex % &c. 
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Diviſion, to the Words indeclinable, which 
have but one- Ending, and therefore have 
no Difficulty attending them ; as, above, 


below, here, there, yeſterday, &c. Some of 
theſe do fignify the Manner, Time, Place, 


or ſome other Circumſtances of . doing ; and 
are therefore call'd Adverbs, or Accidents 
adhering to Verbs; others denote ſome Re- 
lation of one Thing or Perſon to another ; 
as, Diſtance, Situation, Caſualty ; and are 
either prefix'd to compound Verbs, or pre- 
cede Nouns ; as, foretel, contradidt, againſt, 
&c. and therefore are call'd Prepoſitions, 
whereof there are about thirty in Number, 
which make the Noun next following them 
to be put in the Accuſative Caſe ; for Ex- 
ample, ad to, apud at, adverſus againſt, &c. 
and theſe following, d, ab, abs, from, &c. 
require an Ablative Caſe ; and ſuper upon, 
ſub, ſubter under, either an Accuſative or 


Ablative : All the undeclinable Words or 


Particles ſhould be committed to Memory ; 


LE 
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Ic AME next, purſuant to my former 


becauſe they occur in every Sentence; and 


to look for them in a Dictionary, muſt be 


very troubleſome to a Learner, with great 


Loſs of Time. | 


Iro p him at the ſame Time, that 
many of the Prepoſitions had Degrees of 


Compariſon, and became AdjeCtives ; as 


G — 
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citra, citerior, citimus; intra, interi or, in- 
fimis, &c. And the Lad . * 
general Acquaintance with ature, 
inds, Properties and — Wong of Nouns 
and Verbs, I directed him to explain a few 
Sentences in Janus Linguurum, a Book 
Which comprehends moſt of the Latin 
Words, digeſted into twelve hundred ſhort 
Senterices 1 in Engliſb and Latin; fo that he 
had no need of hunting after the Words in 
the Dictionary: For Swat commonly the 
Want of being acquainted with the Genius 
of the Latin Tongue, makes young Begin- 
ners pick out the moſt improper Words, 
which gives the Maſter new Work and 
Trouble to ſet them in the right Way ; - and 
thus the Time is miſerably miſpent in be- 
n themſelves in a Labyrinth of Dic- 
tionary-Words, of very different Significa- 
tions, though of the ſame Sounds, for want 
of Skill to make Choice of ſuch as are pro- 
per for their Purpoſe. I am very well af- 
ſured, if the Latin Teſtament was pub- 
lib d with a literal Engliſb Tranſlation inter- 
lin'd, Men of Buſineſs, who have any Time 
to ſpare, if they would but ſpend a Week 
or a Fortnight to learn their Verbs or Nouns, 
may in a ſhorter Time than J dare expreſs 
here, attain to the Underſtanding of any 
Latin Author in Proſe. If ſome of the 
Claſſick Authors were thus publiſh'd, it 
would be good Service done to the Publick. 
THOSE 
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THosE Gentlemen, who hold the Tra- 
dition of the Antients, ſay, that this is no 
more than to learn their Leſſon by rote; 
and I fay ſo too: For all Languages are fo 
learn d, and no otherwiſe: And there's all 
the Reaſon in the World to make the Road 
as eaſy as poflible to young Travellers; 
which is done effectually by this Method: 
For it imploys nothing but the Memory; 
and they go ſmoothly forward, without any 
Rubs in the Way, or Loſs of Time, and 
with a great deal of Delight to find their 
| Buſineſs fo very eaſy, which is made fo in- 
| tricately difficult to many other Boys. 


ALL this is fo plain, and undeniably 
evident, that I know many Men, who have 
learn d feveral Languages without the Help 
of Maſter, Grammar, or Dictionary, only 
by comparing their Teſtament in a Lan- 
guage they knew already, with that which 
they had a Deſire to learn. And thus they 
may underſtand the whole Book ; which 
ſuppos'd, they may, with little or no Dif- 
ficulty, underſtand any other Latin Books 
in Proſe : Yet ſo little ſenſible does the 
World appear of any thing amiſs in this 
Matter, that we hear of no Complaints 
made of the Want of ſuch Helps; our 
Schools are very eaſy, and our School- 
Maſters proceed very contentedly, and hope 
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in ten Years Time to enable a Boy to trayel 
to one of the Univerſities. 
Wulrx we were ending n over theſe Sen- 
tences before-mentioned, I took Occaſion 
from Time to Time, to mention the Verbs 
irregular ; and bid him take particular No- 
tice of them, thinking it ſufficient for this 
Time, to recommend to his Obſervation 
theſe following ſhort Rules of n, or 
Government of Words, VIZ. 


FIRST, That the Adjective muſt be of 
the ſame Gender, Number and Caſe, with 
the Subſtantive to which it belongs. 


SECONDLY, That the Verb muſt 
be of the ſame Number and Perſon with 
its Nominative Caſe ; which is always the 


Actor, or the principal Word in every 
mA. | 


THIRDLY, When two Verbs 
come together, the latter is to be the in- 
finitve Mood. 


; 


4 8 2 2 * a 
— oy 4s 


FOURTHLY, A Noun coming af- 


ter a Verb Active, is put in the Accuſative 
Caſe. 
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 FIFTHLY. Words are uſed in the 
Accuſative or Ablative, upon the Account 
of the Prepoſitions abovementioned, * 
expreſs d or underſtood. 


SIXTHL Y, Verbs Neuters, as 1 
fio, exiſto; Verbs Paſſives, as Exiſtimor, ha- 
beor, videor, &c. require after them a No- 
minative Caſe. 9 


SEVENTHLY, A Noun after an 
Adjective in the Comparative Degree, is 
put in the Ablative, and after the ſame in 
the ſuperlative Degree, is put in the Geni« 
tive Caſe. 


ETO HT ELI. The latter of two 
Subſtantives, when coming immediately to- 


gether, is commonly put in the Genitive 
Caſe. 


AND, Ninthh, When a Queſtion i is aſk'd, 
the Anſwer muſt be given in the ſame Caſe, 
whether Noun, Pronoun, or Participle ; ; 
and the ſame Tenſe of a Verb, with which 
the Queſtion is required. 


W x repeated the ſame Book, from the 
Beginning to the End, a ſecond Time ; and 
were more particular in our Grammatical 


Obſervations ; and beginning it again the 
1-3 third 
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third Time, I made him render it from En- 
. Nd into Latin, which is ſomewhat difficult 
| "nk firſt to the Learner ; but Practice makes 
iz daſy, and tis very beneficial in its Con- 
ſequences: For it learns both to write and 
ſpeak Latin readily, in proper Expreſſions 
already made to his hand, and not in thoſe 
of his own Invention. 


N. B. That by this Method of double Tran- 
ation, Q. Bb zabeth was taught the Latin 
Tongue. Vide ban: $ Schoolmafter. 


| Tux Great Eraſmus ſays, Scis bonam erm 
— partem effe, ſcire rerum nomina; bit 
ſupra modum ceſſatur d Grammaticis wulgari- 
bur, quorum vitio fit ut Adoleſcentes poſt mul- 
ri annos in Grammatica contritos, vix norint 
ullius arboris, piſcis, volucris, guadrupedis, 
uu leguminis rerum nomen. Nec domi qui- 
dem ullam ſupelloctilem Latin? nominare puſ- 
ſunt ; adeo ut quum volunt fibi dari Mantile, 
dicunt, da mibi Rm, & at indice digito eff 


Ya aut vulgate lingue : ſubfidio.- On 
og: de nnn. Dee 


IN Engliſh thus : * 15 end Noos 
ledge of Words, and a ready and proper 
Naming of every thing that occurs, is an 
admirable and neceſſary Foundation for 
Learning: Yet, this is neglected above 
meaſure in the common Methods of teach- 


= ing 


* e 
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© ing: By which Omiſſion it happens, that 
« after Children have drudg'd many Years 


7 N 1 4 


© in the Elements of Erudition, they ſcarce 

© know the proper Names of the ſeveral 

« Species of Trees, Fiſhes, Birds, Beaſts, 
or Grain; even at home, the very Furni- 

© ture about them, or the various Necef- 
c 


7 * #F 


to ſhew him his Error, and encourag'd him 
to ſpeak boldly : For no one ever ſpake 
properly, but muſt firſt have committed 
many Blunders, agreeable to the Halian 
Proverb, Per parlare bene, biſogna parlare 
nale. There are . ſome who by ſtraining 
to ſpeak Ciceronian Latin, always ſpeak and 
write obſcurely; and others, who out of 
fear of ſpeaking improperly, never venture 
to expreſs themſelves in Latin all their Lives. 
But theſe are extreams equally to be avoided: 
3 For 
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For tis not to be ſuppos d, that Cicero him- 
ſelf ſpoke in Converſation, as he did in ſtu- 
died Harangues: And our moſt polite En- 
ghſh Writers, are not ſo correct in their 
common Talk, as they are in their elaborate 
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W x began the ſame Book the fourth 
Time; and to make it the leſs tedious to 
my Scholar, I rais'd ſome ſhort Queſtions 
and Diſcourſes upon every Sentence, and 
varied the ſame three or four Manner of 
Ways. And whereas the Name of almoſt 
every thing in Nature did paſs under our 
Examination, this gave me Opportunity to 
explain all the Terms of Art, which Chil- 
dren don't underſtand ; no, not in their own 


Language. 


Wu N we had to do with the Names 
of Birds and Beaſts, I made ſome little Ex- 
curſions into natural Hiſtory, by relating 
what is ſaid of the Eagle, Phoenix, and 
Crocodile; and my End therein was, to 
find Matter for ſpeaking Latin, and to di- 
vert my Diſciple. I encourag'd him at the 
ſame Time to propoſe his Doubts, if he 
bad any, and to aſk me Queſtions of any 
Kind, provided he did it in Latin, which 
he did ſometimes to very good Purpoſe ; 
and gave me an Opportunity to examine 
ſome Things, which gtherwiſe I had never 
19 9 | thought 
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thought of: Which brings to my Mind the 
Saying of a famous Doctor, who us'd to 
own, that he learn'd a great deal of his 
Maſters and Tutors, and more of his 
School-fellows ; but that he learn'd yet more 
from his own Pupils, than from them all. 
By this Manner of proceeding, the Janua 
Linguarum might be render'd very agree- 
able and profitable to young Learners. 


I THOUGHT it much better to keep 
him to one Book, till he had made himſelf 
Maſter of it, by frequent Repetitions, than 
to let him dip into ſeveral different Authors, 
and never finiſh one. It 1s very unaccount- 
able to me, that a Child, according to the 
receiv'd Method in Schools, ſhall read half 
a dozen Leaves in Sententiæ Pueriles, and 
then throw it aſide, and begin Corderzus, 
which is treated after the ſame Manner, in 
order to read Æſops Fables; and thus they 
ſkip from one Book to another, without 
reading any from the Beginning to the End. 
School-Miſtreſſes are much more reaſonable, 
having preſerv'd their Intellectuals unde- 

prav'd by the Influence of Cuſtom and Pe- 
dantry: For a Child is kept to his Primer 
or Pſalter, till he can read currently; then 
he is advanc'd to his Teſtament, which he 
reads throughout; concluding very juſtly, 
that if a Child can read one Book perfectly, 


go The Authors Mr Hh 
he can ſoon attain to the reading r hee 
Book in this lame. Tenge. OL 


Wurex I paſs by 4 Lan School. in 2 
Morning, and ſee Boys loaden with ban 
Satchels full of 1 1 pity the Boys, and 
wonder at the Maſter's Indiſcretion. 


4 COULD name many y famous Schools in 
England, where the + Sg by that Time 
they reach Virgil, are plyd with ſuch a 

Multiplicity of Authors, that Virgil takes 
his Turn but once a Week amongſt them: 
A moſt effectual Method, without 8 to 
make Boys underſtand that noble Author 


I canNorT underſtand, nor conceive, 
what Occaſion Children have, for more Au- 
thors than one at a Time, in one Language, 
till they begin to learn Greet; and then one 
Greek Hey one Latin will be enou gh, till 
they are perfect in Latin Proſe; afterwards 
they may venture to take in hand ſome 
Latin Poet : For I am of Opinion, that 
nothing depraves the Perſpicuity and Sim- 
plicity of the Latin Stile, more than to be 
dabbling with the Poets, before we have 
made ourſelves pretty good Maſters of Latin 
Proſe. And, it may. be, this is one Reaſon 
why this laſt Century has produc'd ſo few 
eminent Writers in the Latin Tongue, in 
this Nation! 6 Mierons, « did we hold Dogs 


* 
— 


to read Cirſor's Commentaries from the Be- 
ginning to the End, and read it from the 
Engliſh Tranſlation, lately publiſh'd, in 
Latin, they vyould ſooner enter into the 
Genius of the Author, and acquaint them- 
ſelves with his Forms and Manner of Speak- 
ing, which occur often in the ſame Author; 
and by that Means they would ſtick ſooner 
by them, than they would do in the Uſe 
of ſeveral Authors of different Stiles, and 
upon different Subjects. A few Books thus 
ſtudied, are ſufficient to give us a compleat 
Knowledge. of any Language, as it regards 
Things in common Uſe : But if we would 
read Books on particular Sciences, they 
may remain {till difficult, becauſe of the 
Terms of Art, and becauſe .we are unac- 
quainted with the Nature of the Things 


themſelves. 


AFTER we had done the fourth Time 
with the Janus Linguarum, I gave him 
Caſtalios Latin Teſtament, which the Lad 
explain'd very readily, having already his 
Memory farniſh'd with the principal Words 
of the Latin Tongue: And being acquaint- 
ed with the Contents of each Chapter, by 
having, read his Engh/h Teſtament at home, 
and in the Engliſb School, he was able in 
a ſhort Time to render a Chapter every 
Day from Engh/h into Latin, almoſt in 
the very Words of Caſtalio. If Boys were 
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put to read a Chapter in the vulgar Ver- 
fion, which is very plain and eaſy; then 
to read the fame in that of Bega; and 


laſtly, in the Verſion of Caſtalio, it would 


contribute exceedingly, to give the Learner 
a true Notion of the Latin, in a very ſhort 


Time: For the firſt Verſion would be, as 


it were, a Commentary to the ſecond, and 
the ſecond to the third. 


HERE I we occaſion, now and then 


to explain the Moral of the Goſpel, as 


taught by our divine Redeemer : For I 
think, 'tis very unaccountable, that Chri- 
ſtians ſhould teach in their Schools ſome 
paultry Syſtem of Ethicks, and neglect read- 
ing and explaining the Morals of Chrift and 
his Apoſtles, for the Sake of Ariftotle and 
his Followers. 


I LiIKEw1sE ſhew'd him the Deſign 


of Chriſt's coming into the World, viz. 


To ſave us from the Puniſhment due to 


our Sins, in purſuance of the firſt Promiſe 


made to Adam after the Fall, That the Seed 
of the Woman ſhould break the Serpent's Head: 


For I find that Boys are as defirous to know 
_ theſe Things as any other Parts of Hiſtory, 


if but ſet in a clear Light. 


Tris Exerciſe continu'd about three or 


four Months; in which 8 pre of Time he 
| finiſh'd 


of teaching Languages. e 
finiſh'd the four A) ws and the As 
the Apoſtles. 


By this Time, the Boy had a * No- | 


tion of the Latin Tongue; and therefore 1 


put Terence in Engliſh and Latin into his 
Hands, which he read over in leſs than 
three Months. I likewiſe, at ſome. leiſure 
Hours, taught him to read French; and 
when he had gotten the Pronunciation, he 
labour'd for ſome Time, as he did before 
in the Latin, to make himſelf Maſter of 
the French Verbs and Nouns ; and then be- 
gan to learn, the Sentences in another Co- 
lumn of the Janua Liuguarum ; which, by 
the Aſſiſtance of the Latin, he maſter'd in 
a very ſhort Time : So that before the End 
of the firſt Vear, he could read Fontaines 
Fables from French into Engh/h, and could 
give an Account of the French Miniſter's 
Texts which he heard, and Part of the 
Sermon: For I charg' d him never to miſs 
the French Church, that he might the better 
accuſtom himſelf to the true Accent of 
that Tongue. He had the Italian, Spaniſh, 
Greek and Hebrew, in different Columns, 
and all in the fame Book, out of which 
he learn'd them all, as he did the Latin 
and French, with this Caution, never to 
begin a new Language, till we had made 
a conſiderable Progreſs in that we laſt under- 
took. And to do this more effectually, I 
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oblig' d him to write out fairly, thoſe twelve 


hundred Sentences in the ſame Order as he 


learn d them. 


WE sent 'twas now Time to teach 
um Things as well as Words; which 
would give us a Handle to improve the 


Latin at the fame Time ; and therefore 1 
” ſhew'd him the Terreſtrial Globe. pil 


EROS Wn not ſo proper to give 


young Boys at the firſt ; but here I thew'd 
2 Parts of the 


pective Boundaries, 


and which Courſe our Merchants took to 


go to the Indies. Then we view'd the 
principal Kingdoms and Dominions in Eu- 
rope, Ajia, and the Coaſt of Barbary, and 
Egypt in Africa, allowing him two or 
three Mornings to theſe Diviſions 
to 3 | : Thijs 


WarEREUPON, 1 gave him a ſhort 
Abridgment.of Hiſtory, drawn and written 
by Turſelin; obſerving the great Epocha's, 
and in what Year ſince the Beginning of 
the World, any ©” Event -or Revolution 
happen'd. I laid before him at the ſame 
Time, the old Maps, joining Hiſtory, 


Chronology, and — —— For 


they 


8 of teaching Languages. 95 
| they are ſooner thus learn'd, and to better 
Purpoſe, than aſunder. 


Wx continued theſe Studies, till we 
came to the Birth of Chriſt, according to 
the. Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, reduc- 
ing hereto that of the Afyrian and Perfian 
Monarchies, with the Hiſtory of the Hea- 
then Gods : And I obliged him to give me 
an Account memoriter, of the Subſtance of 
all great Events, with the Year and Place 
they were tranſacted in: For I am of Opi- 
nion, that in theſe kind of Studies only, 
young People ſhould make uſe of their Me- 
mories: But to learn whole Echgues and 
Odes by heart, is to no other Purpoſe than 
to forget them as ſoon as learn'd; or to 
provide Matter for Ridicule and Pedantry, 
in all mix'd Companies. As for the Ro- 
man Hiſtory, the Boy learn'd it out of a 
French Author, who ſets it in a very clear 
Light, by way of Queſtion and Anfwer. 


HERE I ſtop'd his Progreſs in univerſal 
Hiſtory, and brought him back to the 
Fountain-Head, where theſe Things are treat- 
ed more at large, viz. to Juſtin in Latin, 
the Life of Alexander the Great, by Quin- 
tus Curtius; and of the Romans, by 
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HAv ix done with theſe Authors, 


ve reſum'd Turſelin's Univerſal Hiſtory, 
join d with Sir Walter Ralergh's Hiftory of 


the World, publiſhd in Engliſb in four Vo- 
lumes, and in the Space of a Year and 
Half, brought it down to our Times ; 
not neglecting to read at leiſure Hours, a 
ſhort Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, giving an Ac- 


count of the general Councils, Hereſies and 
Perſecutions of the Chriſtian Church; and 


how, at laſt, the glorious Reformation was 
brought about. ? 


In this Interval of Time, I made him 


read by himſelf the Geography of Cluverius, 


written in a pure Roman Stile. 


By this Time the French and Latin were 
no more a Matter of Study, but a Diver- 
ſion to him. Therefore I recommended to 


his Diligence the Halian Flections of Verbs 


and Nouns, and the Talian Column of Sen- 
tences in Janua Linguarum ; which he dil- 
patch'd very quickly; and told me every 
now and then, that all the Zahan Words. 
were borrow'd from the French and Latin. 
I allow'd his Remarks to be very juſt ; and 
aſſured him, that the Spaniſi would be yet 
eaſier, for it was compounded of all the 
three ; and that, comparatively ſpeaking, 
it has but few Moriſco Words, which it 

Cal 
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can call its own; and my Conjecture was 
verified by the Event: For after he had 
been exercis'd about four Months in read- 
ing ſome eaſy alian Authors, he after the 
flame Method undertook the Spaniſh Co- 
lumn of his Janua Lingudrum, and maſter'd 
it with a great deal of Expedition; and I 
having by me Epietus's Morals in Latin, 
French, Spaniſh and Italian, he explain d it 
throughout in all theſe Languages: And 
the better to fix the fleeting Ideas, I made 
him write out the whole Book in theſe 
reſpective Dialects; by which Exerciſe, the 
Boy mended his ln very much, 
and render'd himſelf dexterous in the Or- 
thography of each Language. I may add a 
third Advantage ; for it help'd him to Ad- 
| miration in the writing them properly: For 

I verily believe, that if Children did; after 
Having explain'd a Leaf in a Latin or French 
Author, write out the ſame Leſſon once or 
twice, it would contribute more towards 
acquiring a good Stile, than learning whole 
Books by heart: And if the Ladies did but 
continue this Sort of Exerciſe for ſome 
Months, they would write Engliſb correct- 
ly; and by weritin a Page daily from one 
of the Spectators, 4 would make a ſens 


hs Change for the «Mak in their Engl, iſh 
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Now. the Youth had been with me near. 
two Years; and here (by Way of Digreſ- 
ſion) I ſhall relate one of his Adventures, 
vg. a Reverend Prelate, and a great Orna: 
ment of our Church, chanced to come in- 
to an Office where this Boy happened to be 
at the ſame Time; and his Lordſhip find- 
ing none of the Officers there, aſk'd him, 
What became of them? The Boy anſwer'd 
in Latin, That they were not come yet, 
but that he knew were to call for them if 
his Lordſhip pleaſed. The learned Prelate 
was ſo taken with the Boy's Boldneſs, that 
he vouchſafed to aik him ſeveral Queſtions 
in Latin; and to encourage him to mind 
his Studies, his Lordſhip gave him Money, 
and promis'd to give him Books, if he 
would come to his Houſe. | 


Ware xn I came home, the Lad told me 
the whole Story: I aſk d him, How be bad 
Confidence to ſpeak in Latin to a Perſon be 
Aid not know ? He told me, He knew he 
was ſuch a Biſhop, and a great Scholar; and 
bad be ſpoken Engliſh, his Lordſhip would | 
have taken no more Notice of him, than of 
another poor Boy. Some Time after, my 
Lord was pleaſed likewiſe to tell me the ſame 
Story; and that he had obſerv'd ſomething 
very promiſing in the Ycuth, and approv'd 

"Lol very 
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very much of the Care and Method I took 
in his Education. | : 


T was now, that I form'd a Deſign to 
inſtruct my Pupil in the Greek and Hebrew, 
and to give him a Taſte of the Latin Poets: 
For I had no other Deſign at firſt, than 
to teach him to underſtand Latin Authors 
in Proſe, and our neighbouring Languages, 
which, I believ'd might be uſeful to him 
in getting a Livelihood, either with a Mer- 
chant, or in an Office, or by going Abroad 
with ſome Gentleman, where theſe mo- 
dern Languages are abſolutely neceſſary, and 
the Knowledge of Latin, a fine Ornament 
to a young Man : For till this Time I could 
not conceive any Hopes of getting the Boy 
to an Univerſity. | 


Tu 1s ha pen d in the PRE of the 
third Year . the Child had been under 
my Tuition; when I initiated him in theſe 
Tongues, putting him to begin to explain 


| this Hebrew and Greek Columns in his Fanua 


Linguarum ; and having in four or five 
Month's Time maſter'd the twelve Centuries 
of the Sentences therein, as he had before 
thoſe of the Latin, French, Italian and 
Spaniſh; he then writ them out fairly into 
a Copy-Book, and began his Greek Teſta- 
ment and Hebrew Pſalms at the ſame Time, 
but on ſeparate Hours ; and where the 

I | H 2 Tongues 
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to fear Confuſion. We ſpared likewiſe 


had gone through the Hebrew Pſalms, the 
, Greek Teſtament, and five Books of Vir- 


and diverting Books in the Night ; ſuch as 
_ abridg'd by Ipavan; Dr. Huarte's Examen 
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Tongues are ſo different, there's no Reaſon 


ſome Part of our Time to read Virgil; 
and before the End of the third Year, he 


gil's Aneids; and then we reſolv'd more 
accurately to conſult the Greek and Hebrew 
Grammars. ee 


W continu d the other Languages (he 
had learned before) by reading ſome uſeful 


Puſfendorf s Law of Nature and Nations, 


de los ingenios, in Spaniſh; Garcia's Syloa 
di variæ Lettioni, in Talian; and a Volume 
of Letters publiſh'd by the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences in Paris. We read like- 
wiſe a ſhort Syſtem of Rhetorick, Ramus's 
Logick, and that of Alfedius. When we 
were tired with one Book, we took an- 
other ; and fat up ſometimes pretty late. 
Theſe Studies were no more a Toil, but 
Pleaſure to the Boy, and I was very Sea to 

ſpare wy Sight. 


- *TWASs about this Time, being May, 
1720, that the learned Dr. E. (who is 
Tkill d in all the moſt uſeful Languages of 
Europe) happen d to come into a Place, 
here. the Father of this Boy has been 

im- 


. 
— 
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imploy'd for many Years) and ſeeing the 
Youth reading a Paſtor Fido in Italian, (for 
we had before read it over diligently, tak- 


ing to our Aſſiſtance the Spaniſh, French 
and Engliſh Verſion of Sir Richard Fanſhaw) 


he examin'd the Boy in the Latin, French, 


Spaniſh and Italian Languages; and finding 
him pretty well ſkill'd in all of them, the 
Doctor charg'd the Boy's Father to keep 
him to his Studies, aſſuring him he would 


endeavour to get him Encouragement from 


ſome Perſons of Note. 


BEFORE I proceed in the Purſuit of my 
Narrative, I muſt not forget to acquaint 
the Reader, that I took ſpecial Care to 
make the Boy pronounce the Latin Tongue 
with an open Mouth, as all the People of 
Europe do, except the Engh/ſh; whoſe 
Latin Pronunciation is as unacceptable as. 
it is unintelligible to Foreigners. He gave 
me a great deal of Trouble for ſome 
Months upon this Head; ſo that I had 
much ado to perſuade him to open his 
Mouth: For he pronounc'd the Vowels 
very badly, eſpecially the A and E; for 
inſtead of amo, he pronounc'd emo ; and 
when he pronounc'd emo to buy, he then 
call'd it imo; and inſtead of imo, yes, he 
ſaid aimo: From which aukward Manner 
of pronouncing Latin, Youth ſhould be 
weaned betimes, - and learn to ſpeak in a 

4 Et Man- 
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Manner intelligible to Strangers, or never 
pretend to give themſelves the Trouble to 
ſpeak it at all; but apply their Time only 
to the Underſtanding and writing this noble 
Language: For to learn any foreign Tongue 
with no other View, than to converſe in it 
with our own Countrymen, I think, is a 
very unprofitable Exerciſe, ſince every one 
can expreſs himſelf more genuinely in his 
own native Tonge. But it will be objected, 
that without ſpeaking Latin, a young Stu- 
dent could not diſpute in the Univerſities, 
nor perform any publick Exerciſes. I an- 
ſwer, That. all publick Acts and Diſputa- - 
tions have been at all Times, and in all 
Places, open to Latin Scholars of all Na- 
tions; and therefore 'their Pronunciation 
ſhould be intelligible ; otherwiſe, let them 
ſpeak in Enghſh, and content themſelves 
with only writing Latin; or elſe, tis at beſt 
but affecting a Sort of uſeleſs learned Pe- 
dantry. Some will yet reply, That Fo- 
reigners ſhould comply with the Engliſo 
Accent, as well as we with them. This 
Way of arguing is as unreaſonable as ridi- 
culous ; For we have more than ten to one 
againſt our Engliſb Pronunciation; and we 
muſt ſpeak as others do, or we defeat the 
Deſign of ſpeaking it: For we are not to 
diſpute, what Nation pronounces the Latin 
beſt in theſe Times; but endeavour to at- 
tain the End and Advantages which wy 
| | G 
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be had from ſpeaking it. Many Gentle- 
men in England are aware of this, and 
ſpeak Latin like Men, ore rotundo, without 
doing any Prejudice to their Engliſb Pro- 
nunciation. A German, whom I knew at 
one of our Univerſities, told me, that going 
to wait on one of our learned Men, he 
was aſk'd, among other Queſtions, (as the 
Pronunciation ſeemed to him) An omnia 
peccata ſunt in Germania? The Stranger 
bluſh'd, thinking that he meant, Are all 
Sorts f Vices practisd in Germany? He 
anſwer d, Ind, & Virtutes quoque omnes; 
Nes, and all Virtues too. The Enghſh Gen- 
tleman, indeed, ſaid, An omnia pacata ſunt 
in Germania? Is all quiet in Germany? But 
pronouncing an à like an e, caus'd a double 
Entendre. | 


ANOTHER Stranger being compliment- 
ed in Latin by an Enghſh Maſter of Arts, 
and an excellent Scholar, ſaid, he was 
ſorry he did not underſtand Eng/z/h, and 
would be glad to converſe with him in 
French or Latin; while our Countryman 
ſpoke very good Latin; but diſguiſing it by 
an Engliſh Accent, the Stranger concluded 
it was the Engliſb Tongue. 


Tris Inconvenience might eaſily be re- 
medied: And, I proteſt, I have no other 
End in expoſing it, than to have it remov'd : 

5 H 3 For 
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For I am no more inclined to favour the 


: Imperfections of my own Nation, than 


am to improve the Vices of Foreigners. | 
The wiſe Patriot loves his Country, as a 

judicious Father loves his Child by correct- 
ing his Faults and little Imperfections; 


and not as a fond Mother, who, with der 


4 but unreaſonable Love, ain 
8 Vices 


IS PEN T an Hour every Sunday Morn- 
ing, all the Time the Boy was with me, 
to read over ſeveral ſhort Catechiſms, or Sy- 
ſtems in Divinity, both in French and La- 


tin; making him write out of the Bible 


fuch Texts of Scripture as clearly prove 
the Articles of our Creed, and to get them 
by heart ; but never troubled him with vain 
Diſputes, which influence neither Faith nor 
Practice. I had likewiſe a ſmall Engh/h 
Book, call'd, Principles of Religion, which, 
the better to retain the Subſtance thereof, 
I made him tranſlate into Latin. I ex- 
plained the Lord's Prayer and the Ten Com- 
RG in their moſt extenfive Mean- 

; and took Occaſion from thoſe of the 
+a Table, to caution him againſt that 


_ raſh, wild and ſavage Temper, which is but 


too rife among us, of condemning others 
for not being in every particular Opinion and 
Circumſtance of Worſhip conformable with 
ourſelves, thou ugh they believe at the ſame 


Time, 


Time, the Old Teſtament and the New, to ö 
be inſpir'd Writings, and the unalterable 


and only Rule of the Faith and Practice of 
all Chriſtian People; and though they be- 


lieve that Jeſus. Chriſt is the only Redeemer 
of the World, and the Mediator between 
God and Man. I told him farther, That 
an Uniformity in circumſtantial Opinions, 
is no more to be expected, than i rr 
in the Countenances of. Men ; but that 


nantium Unitas, and Opinionum Diverſi E | 


might conſiſt very well together among good 
2 


I vERILY believe, that if the Minds of 
Youth were thus ſeaſon'd with the mild and 
gentle Principles of Humanity and Good- 


neſs, and which are urg'd in every one of 
the four Goſpels, it would contribute more 


to the publick Good of Chriſtian Societies, 


than the Knowledge of all the Languages in 


the World. For want of the like early Ad- 
vertiſements, Humanity is in a great Mea- 
ſure forgotten, (to ſay nothing of Chriſtian 
Charity) and our blooming Youths taught to 
hate one another, when tis the . fitteſt Time 
to recommend to them Forbearance and Bro- 


therly Love; who, if they arrive to Yearg 


of Diſcretion, they become poor blind Bi- 
gots, hurried on to Actions of the moſt 
dreadful Conſequences, and very often, by a 
wild Zeal n Knowledge, fire the 

ac 
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Church and State, and bury both under 
the Aſhes of their own Ruins; and all this, 
with a Pretence of doing Service to Reli- 
gion. And, perhaps, it would not be very 
eaſy to determine, whether a miſguided Zeal 
in Matters of Religion, or bare-fac'd Pro- 
faneneſs, have done moſt Miſchief. Nay, if 
one read the Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church 
for theſe thouſand Years and upwards, he. 
will be inclin'd to the Opinion, that Men 
have ſuffered more in their Intereſts, by in- 
_ temperate Zeal for Religion, than by all the 

other Cauſes of human Miſery put together. 


Upon the whole, the Reverend Gentle- 
men, who are generally entruſted with the 
Education of Youth, have it in a great Mea- 
ſure in their Power, to make their Diſciples 
peeviſh, or good-natur'd, wild Dragons, or 
modeſt Chriſtians. And I cannot Due to 
ſay, of thoſe Gentlemen, of what Religion 
or Denomination, and in what Poſt or Sta- 
tion ſoever they may be, as a Portugeze 

Biſhop, and a Member of the Council of 

Trent, ſaid in Relation to the Court of Rome, 
viz. Iluſtriſſimi Cardinales egent illuſtriſſimd 
Refermatione : So thoſe Reverend Inſtructors 
of Youth, (ſay I) who inſtil Peeviſhneſs into 
the Minds of their Pupils, do want a moſt 
Reverend Reformation. 


AND 


= 


1 \ 
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7 


A 


AND, probably, it would redound to the 
Advantage of Chriſtian Societies, if more 
learned and ſober Lay-Men were employ d 
in teaching Youth, as being leſs intereſted 
to engage their Minds in the Defence of 
Syſtems and private Opinions: The Jeſuits, 
by monopolizing to themſelves the Inſtruc- 
tion of Children, have not only poiſoned the 
Minds of their Pupils, but have by this 

Means render'd themſelves very powerful 
and were. . 


IN teaching the aforeſaid Language, 1 
hinted already, that I inſiſted chiefly on the 
Flections of Verbs and Nouns, and on ſome 
general Rules of Syntax, taking notice of 
the Exceptions and Irregularities as they of- 
fer'd themſelves in the Courſe of our Read- 
ing, whether in the Gender of Nouns, or 
in the Syntax: But leſt ſome of them 
might eſcape our Notice, I made the Lad, 
after he was pretty well acquainted with 
any Language, then, and not before; read 
every Grammar reſpectively, from the Be- 
inning to the End; and then he read it 
both with Profit and Delight : For a Gram- 
mar is no more than a Series of Reflections 
made upon any Language; and is of little 
or no Uſe to any, but ſuch as have ſome 
competent Degree of Knowledge in th 
Language, whereof it is a Grammar : And 


there- 
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therefore all civiliz'd Nations have Grammars 
for perfecting themſelves in their own 
Tongue. The Grecians, the Romans had 
theirs, and we have ours, for cultivating the 
Engliſh Language. But a Grammar that is 
deſigned for Youth to learn a Foreign one, 
Ty ſhould be clear and ſhort, comprehending 
the Flections of Nouns and Verbs, and ſome 
of the moſt uſeful general Rules; which 
might be eaſily written or printed on one 
Side of a Sheet of Paper, to be ſet in a 
Frame, for the Uſe of the Learner, and fo 
expoſe to View at once the whole Oecono- 
my of the Latin Tongue. e 


1 SHALL now reſume the Thread of my 
Diſcourſe, and bring my Narrative to a Con- 
cluſion. 74 


ABoUT the End of June, 1720, being 
at a Coffee-Houſe, I found a Reverend 
Clergyman, with whom TI had little or no 
' Acquaintance before this Time; I had, in- 
deed, read his incomparable Works in De- 
fence of the Chriſtian Religion, and ſome 
other excellent Books, written by him in 
Latin; and when abroad, was often aſk d, 
Whether I knew this learned Perſon ? Be- 
* ſides, I had been inform'd by ſeveral credible 
Perſons, that he had done many good Of- 
fices to poor Students, both Strangers and 
Natives, and that at his own W 
1 . 
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This made me deſirous to lay hold of the 
Opportunity to be better acquainted with 
fo valuable a Perſon ; and in the Progreſs of 
our Diſcourſe,” I made mention of this Boy 
and his Performances. The Gentleman di- 
rected me to bring the Youth to his Houſe - 
that Evening: Whereupon I ſent for him 
immediately after, and bid him write fairly 
on half a Sheet of Paper, a Verſe out of his 
Hebrew Pſalter, and his Greek Teſtament, 
and a Line or two of each of the other Lan- 
guad he had learn d: Which when he 
ad done, I took him with me to the Gen- 
tleman's Houſe ; who was mightily pleaſed 
with his Hand-writing, eſpecially in Greek 
and Hebrew; and after he had examin'd 
him in Cornelius Nepos, the Hebrew Pſalter, 
and Greek Teſtament, he prevented my pe- 
titioning in the Boy's Behalf, by telling me, 
he would give him Meat, Drink, and Cloath- 
ing, and enter him in one of the Colleges, 
and that he himſelf would be his Tutor; 
and ſo long as he behav'd himſelf well, he 
ſhould live in his Family; and that I might 
fend -him thither as ſoon as could be, with a 
Line or two from myſelf. Accordingly, the 
very next Week the Boy was ſent to the Uni- 
verſity, with the following Lines from me. 
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cænati optimo, ſeſe, operam ſuam, ſtudia ſua, 
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Vir plurimum Venerande, 


AR U M lator, conditiones, quas 
pbropoſuiſti plane liberales, accipit 
Sm—— /ibenter ; & ad te properat ; ut 
tibi, Vir Celeberrime, utpote Me- 


cogitationes omnes, & quicquid fit hominis, ed 
gud par eft. obſervantid offerat, det, dedicet. 
Pueri parentes Deum Optimum Maximum 
venerantur plurimum, ut ſe tuo patrocinio 
præbeat dignum. Quod reliquum eft, bene- 
ficrum ingens tibi acceptum refero, & propter 


antiguam, quam in te obſer uavi fidem, plura 
tibi debere velim. Vale. 


12 Die Julii, 1720. 


I THouGnrT it might be ſome Satisfac- 
tion to this worthy Gentleman, to be aſ- 
fured, that the Boy was deſcended from ho- 
neſt Parents; and therefore ſent with him 
the following Teſtimonial : 
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77 E, whoſes Names are hereunto ſub- 
ſerib'd, do teſtify, That J. E. the Bearer, 
is the Son of R. E. an honeſt and induſtrious 
Man, who has been employd in one of his 

Majeſty's Wardrobes for theſe ei gbreen Tears; 
and we are of Opinion, that to encourage bis 
Son in his Studies, will be an Action both | 
charitable and generous. 


M. P 
* apt D. 


Tris Gentleman did not only keep his 
Promiſe, in entering the Lad into a Col- 
lege, and taking him into his own Family; 
but was pleas'd ſome Time ſince to beſtow 
upon him a creditable Employment in the 
College, the Annual Revenue whereof will 


ſupply him with Money to defray extraor- 


dinary Expences. A Concurrence of favour- 
able Circumſtances has hitherto appear'd in 
the Behalf of this Child ; and I hope, Pro- 


vidence will continue to Jo him more Good, 


till he is render d able: to ſerve his Country, 
either in Church or State ; which, if I live 
to ſee, I ſhall heartily praiſe God, for mak- 
ing me Inſtrumental in promoting his Hap- 
pineſs. And I think myſelf abundantly re- 
compens'd already for my Pains : For the 
Satisfaction of Mind attending any good 


tion, 
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Action, is more exquilitely pleaſant and 
ſenſible, than the moſt refin d Delight in 


converſing with Friends, reading of Books, 


and getting of Money. And therefore I 
could wiſh that ingenious and learned Gen- 
tlemen, who have nothing to employ their 
Time, and are eaſy in their Circumſtances, 
would devote a few of their idle Hours to 
the inſtructing ſome promiſing Youth : For 


I can't ſee how they can ſpend their Time, 


and employ their Learning to a more gene- 
rous Purpoſe: 'There are many other more 
important Branches of Education, that I 
don't pretend to meddle with ; becauſe there 
are many excellent Books in Latin n, French 


and Engliſh, already written on thoſe Sub- 
jects. 


+ | , 


15 Mr. L o K E's. 
JUDGMENT 


o N 


Latin Exerciſes. 


1 H AT Mr. Locke, in his 

Well Treatiſe of Education of Youth, 
ſays, with relation to Gree} 
and Latin Exerciſes, take as 
follows : 15 


Ir a young Man's Fate be to go to School 
to get the Latin Tongue, twill be in. vain 
to talk to you of the Method I think beſt 
to be obſervd: For you muſt ſubmit to 
that = 1 find there, and not expect to 


; 1 TO have 


* 


1 


* 
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have it chang d- for your Son. But yet, by 
all Means, if you can obtain it, ſee that be 


de not employ d in making Latin Themes 


and Declamations, neither Verſes of any 
Kind. You may infiſt on it, if it will do 
any good, except you defign to make him a 
Latin Orator or a Poet : But, if barely you 
would have him to underſtand a Latin Au- 
thor, pray, do but obſerve thoſe who teach 
the Modern Languages, and that with Suc- 
ceſs; they never amuſe their Scholars in 
making Speeches or Verſes, either in French 
or Italian; their Buſineſs being to learn 
Language barely, and not Invention. But, 
to tell you more fully, why I would not 
have him exercis'd in making Themes and 
_— No 


FIRS J, As to Themes ; they have, 1 
confeſs, a Pretence of ſomething uſeful, 


which is, to teach Men to ſpeak hand- 


ſomely and well on any Subject; which, if 


it could be attain d this Way, I own, would 


be of great Advantage; there being nothing 
more becoming a Gentleman, nor more 
uſeful in all the Occurrences of Life, than 
to be able on any Occaſion to ſpeak well, 


and to the Purpoſe. But this I fay, that 
the making of Themes, as they uſe it in 
Schools, helps not one jot towards it : For 
do but conſider, what it is in making 2 
Theme, that a young Lad is — a- 

Out; 
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Saying, as, Omnia vincit amor; or, Non 


licet in bello bis peccare ; and here the poor 


Lad, who wants Knowledge in theſe 'Things 
he is to ſpeak of, (which is to be had only 
from Time and Obſervation) muſt ſet his 
Invention on the Rack to ſay ſomething ; 
which is a Sort of Agyptian Tyranny, to 
bid them make- Brick, who have not yet 
any of the Materials : And therefore it is 


uſual in ſuch Caſes, - for ſuch Children to go 


to thoſe of higher Forms, with this Peti- 
tion, Pray give me à little Senſe ; which, 
whether it be more unreaſonable, or more 
ridiculous, is not eaſy to determine. Before 
a Man can be in any Capacity to ſpeak on 
any Subject, it is neceſſary to be acquainted 
with it; or elſe, it is as fooliſh to ſet him 
to diſcourſe of it, as to ſet a blind Man to 
talk of Colours, or a deaf Man of Muſick: 
And would not you think him crack d, who 
would require another to make an Argu- 
ment on a Moot point, who underſtands no- 


thing of our Laws? And what, I pray, do 


School-Boys underſtand concerning theſe 
Matters, which are uſed to be propos'd to 
them in their Themes, as Subjects to 
diſcourſe on, to whet and exerciſe their 
Fancies? 


In the next Place, conſider the Lan- 
guage that their Themes are made in: 
© 'Tis 
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"Tis Latin, a Language which your Son, 
'tis a Thouſand to one, ſhall never have Oc- 
caſion once to make a Speech in as long as 
he lives, after he comes to be a Man: And 
a Language, wherein the Manner of expreſ- 
{mg one's ſelf is ſo far different from ours, 
that to be perfect in that, would very little 
improve the Purity and Facility of his En- 
ghſh Stile. Beſides that, there is now ſo 
little Room or Uſe for Set-Speeches in our 
own Language, in any Part of our Engliſb 
Buſineſs, that I can ſee no Pretence for this 
Sort of Exerciſe in our Schools; unleſs it 
can be ſuppos d, that the making of ſet 
Latin Speeches, ſhould be the Way to teach 
Men to ſpeak well in Engliſb, ex tempore. 
The Way to that, I ſhould think to be this; 
That there ſhould be propos'd to young 
| Gentlemen, rational and uſeful Queſtions, 
ſuited to their Age and Capacities, and on 
Subjects not wholly unknown to them, nor 
out of their Way : Such as theſe, when 
they are ripe for Exerciſes of this Nature, 
they ſhould ex tempore, or after a little Me- 
ditation, upon the Spot, ſpeak to, without 
penning of any thing: For I aſk, If we will 
examine the Effects of this Way of learning 
to ſpeak well, who ſpeak but in Buſineſs, 
when Occaſion calls them to it upon any 

Debate ? Either thoſe who accuſtom them- 
telves to compoſe and write down before 


hand what they would ſay; or thoſe, who 
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think only on the Matter, to. underſtand: 
that as well as they can, and uſe themſelves 
only to ſpeak ex tempore ? And he who, 
ſhall judge by this, will be little apt to 
think, that the accuſtoming him to ſtu- 
died Speeches, and Set-Compoſitions, 1s 
the Way to -fit a young Gentleman for 
Bufineſs. | - | 


By T, perhaps, we ſhall be told, tis to 
improve them in the Latin Tongue. "Tis. 
true, that is their proper Buſineſs at School; 
but the making of Verſes is not the Way 
to it; nor Themes : That perplexes their 
Brains about Invention of 'Things to be 
faid ; not about the Signification, of Words 
to be learn d: And when they are making 
a Theme, tis Thoughts they ſearch and 
ſweat for, and not Language. But the 
Learning, and Maſtery of a Tongue, being 
uneaſy and unpleaſant enough in itſelf, 
ſhould not be cumber'd with any other 
Difficulties, as is done in this Way of pro- 
ceeding. | | hy 


In fine, If Boys Invention is to be 
quickened by ſuch Exerciſes, let them make 
Themes in Engliſh, where they have a Fa- 
cility and Command of Words; and it will 
be better ſeen, what Thoughts they have, 
when put into their own native Language: 
And if the Latin Tongue be to be learned, 
SOT I 3 | let. 


— 
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let it be done the eaſieſt Way, without the 
foiling and diſguſting the Mind by ſo un- 
eaſy an Employment, as that of making 
Speeches, joined to it. If theſe may be any 
Reaſons againſt Childrens making Latin 
Verſes or Themes at School, I have much 
more to ſay, and of more Weight, againſt 
their making Verſes of any Sort: For if a 
Child has not any Genius for Poetry, tis 
the moſt unreaſonable thing in the World to 
torment him, and waſte his Time about 
that which can never ſucceed. And, if he 
have a Poetick Vein, tis to me the ſtrangeſt 
Thing in the World, that the Father ſhould 
deſire or ſuffer it to be cheriſh'd or im- 
proved. Methinks the Parents ſhould la- 
bour to have it ſtifled and ſuppreſs d as much 
as may be; and I know not what Reaſon a 
Father can have to wiſh his Son a Poet, 
who does not deſire him to bid Defiance to 
all other Callings and Buſineſs ; which is not 
yet the worſt of the Caſe : For if he proves 
a ſucceſsful Rhymer, and get once the Re- 
Putation of a Wit, I defire it may be eon- 
ſider d, what Company and Places he is like 
to ſpend his Time in, nay, his Eſtate too: 
For it is very rarely ſeen, that any one diſ- 
covers Mines of Gold or Silver in Parnaſſus. 
"Tis a pleaſant Air, but a barren Soil; and 
there are but very few Inſtances of thoſe, 
who have added to their Patrimony, by any 
thing they have reap'd from thence. Poetry 


5 and 
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and Gaming, which uſually go together, 
are alike in this too, that they ſeldom bring 
any Advantage, but to thoſe who have no- 
thing elſe to live on; Men of Eſtates al- 
ways go away Loſers; and tis well if they 
eſcape at a cheaper Rate than their whole 
Eſtates, or the greateſt Part of them. If 
therefore you would not have your Son the 
Fiddle to every jovial Company, without 
whom the Sparks could not teliſh their 
Wine, nor know how to ſpend an After- 
noon idly; if you would not have him ſpend 
his Time and his Eſtate to divert others, 
and contemn the dirty Acres left him by his 
Anceſtors, I do not think you would much 
care he ſhould be a Poet, or that his School- 
Maſters ſhould enter him in Verſifying. But, 
yet, if any one would think Poetry a deſir- 
able Thing, or a fine Quality for his Son; 
and that the Study of it would raiſe his 
Fancy and Parts; he muſt needs yet cyn- 
feſs, that to that, reading the Greek and Ro- 
man Poets, is of more uſe, than making 
bad Verſes of his own, in a Language that 
is not his own: And he, whoſe Deſign is 
to excel in Enghſh Poetry, would not, I 
gueſs, think the Way to it, were to make 
his firſt Eflays in Latin Verſes. Thus far 
Mr. Locke's Eflay on Education, 
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NOT HE R ingenious Author, 

me (FOAHN CLARK) gives his 
Opinion very frankly on this 
Subject, and (in my Opinion) very 


* 


Ax p what does it Ggnify, I beſcech you, 


to exerciſe poor Boys all indifferently, and 


without. Diſtinction, ſo much in the writing 
of Verſes, when it is not one in an hun- 
dred, to ſpeak within. Compaſs, - who has 
any thing of a Genius for Poetry. If I 
might adviſe therefore, I would have Boys 


kept wholly from this Sort of Exerciſe. 


They may find a great many Ways of em- 


ploying their Time to much better Purpoſe, 
than in a Taſk Nature never deſign'd them 
for. The ſcribbling of paultry wretched 


Verſe, is no Way for them to improve their 


Parts in. Inſtead of that, the Difficulty of 


performing but meanly, and the Shame at- 
tending it, will be mighty Diſcouragements, 
and only ſerve to give them a Diſlike to 
Learning, when they find that made an eſ- 
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ſential Part of it, which they perceive Na- 
ture has not qualify d them for. I am for 
having Things call'd by their right Names, 
and therefore cannot bear with it, that what: 
is only an ingenious Diverſion, ſhould, by 
Cuſtom, and the great Streſs laid upon it, 
be recommended under the Notion of a very 
laudable Employment. And, I preſume, 
the ſober and thinking Part of Mankind 
will not condemn me as guilty of any Mi- 
ſtake, if I think ſuch a Book as Mr. Loches 
Eſſay, or Mr. Chillingworth's Moſt rational 
Defence of the Proteſtant. Cauſe, againſt the 
Church of Rome, preferable to twenty ads 
or Æneids, put together. I do not intend 
this, as any Reflection upon Homer and 
Virgil; they were Men of fine Parts, and 
rare natural Endowments : But yet, when 
we commend and admire theſe Authors, it 
mult be as Poets, as Men who have been at 
a great deal of Pains to divert Mankind in 
a noble and ingenious Manner ; not as if the 
World was much indebted to them, for 
any great Advantage that was to be reap'd 
from what they left behind them : And I do 
not know, but it may be a very good Ex- 
change, were it poſſible to purchaſe the 
Books of Livy, or any other of the noble 
Hiſtorians of Antiquity, which Time has 
robb'd us of, at the Expence of all the fine 
Thoughts of thoſe two celebrated Poets. 
— For 
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For notwithſtanding all that has been faid 


by ſome, (to recommend their Art to the 


World) in Favour of Epick Poetry, I can- 
not be convinc'd, that it is of that wonder- 
ful Uſe and Advantage to Mankind. I can- 
not, however, but take Notice in this Place, 
that Poetry, as twas managed ſome Time 
ago among us, was made one of the moſt 

werful Inſtruments of promoting Inmo- 
rality and Prophaneneſs, that Hell itſelf could 
invent: And whether the common Practice 
of the Schools might not contribute to be- 
tray Boys of a Genius, into that woful 
Way of ſpending their Time, to the 
Ruin of themſelves, and debauching of o- 
thers, may perhaps deſerve the Conſidera- 
tion of ſuch as are concerned in the Educa- 


tion of Youth. 


IN fine, tis as unreaſonable to make all 


Boys Poets, as to make them Muſicians, 
and Dancing-Maſters : And it would be leſs 
ridiculous for à Frenchman or a Dutchman, 


to ſet up for an Engliſh Poet, than for an 
Engh/hman to make Verſes in a dead Lan- 
guage: For the Dutchman might conſult an 


Engliſb Poet; but we have no Horace or 


Virgil living to reviſe our Blunders. There- 
fore I hope, this great Remora to Proficiency, 
and greateſt Piece of Grammatical Pedantry, 


will be diſcarded "up ingenious School-Ma- 


— ſters, 
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ſters, as the Chequering Sermons with Greek. 
and Latin is now prudently laid aſide by the 
moſt famous Preachers, and left wholly to 
Carmelites and Capuchins, to beautify their 
learned Diſcourſes = 


I Have made it my Buſineſs of late, to 
aſk ſeveral Learned Gentlemen, what plau- 
ible Reaſons could be given for the univer- 
fal and earneſt promoting of Latin Poetry; 
or what Profit och accrue therefrom to Di- 
vinity, Law or Phyſick; I was anſwer'd, 
that a Copy of Latin Verſes got many a Boy 
a good Patron. And ſo have Hawking, Rid- 
ing, and twenty other Exerciſes, reply'd I; 
and a Copy of Verſes in the Language of 
the Country, has often got a rich Wife to 
the Verſificator, which Latin and Greek 


could never do: And thus the one half of 
Mankind, and the moſt ſenfible of the 


Sweetneſs of Poetry, will rather deſpiſe, 
than admire Greek and Latin Verſes, as com- 


pos'd rather to argue the fair Sex of Igno- 


rance in School-Languages, than with a De- 


ſign to divert them with the Harmony. of 
their Lays. Another Gentleman told me, 
that making Latin and Greek Verſes was ne- 
ceſſary, in order to know the Quantity of 
Words, and conſequently, to read diſtinctly: 

But all this may be eaſily had, by reading 
the Greek and Latin Poets, and: by obſerv- 


ing 
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124 Mr. C LARK's Judgment 
ing their Meaſures, and ſcanning their dif- 


ferent Sorts of Verſes, as a by ſet re- ; 


ceived Rules for that Purpoſe. 


To conclude, read Homer diligently, and 


Virgil as much as you can; read Tafſo and 
Malberb; and, if you pleaſe , read Cats the 


Dutch, and Camoes the Portugeze Poets; 


but compoſe in your. own Language : For 
it is no Help to write a good Latin Stile, 


but rather an Hindrance, except it be to 


write Romances. And if you employ 
your Poetical Talent, to promote Virtue 
and Piety, or in diſplaying the Works of 
Nature, and in ſinging the Praiſes of the 


Creator of all | Things, as ſome of our 


Engliſh Poets have done of late, to very 
good Purpoſes ; Verſes: will then be both 
profitable and pleaſing, and your Endea- 
vours will be approved, not only by Tu- 
tors and School-Boys, but by all Ranks 
and en. of People. 


HAvixN G dwelt fo long on this Chapter 
of Latin Exerciſes, it will be needleſs to 
ſpeak of thoſe performed in Greek ; which 
.can be of no Uſe to Mankind, unleſs it 
be to diſtinguiſh. whimſical Fellows from 
Men of - found Senſe and uſeful Learn- 


ing. 
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Tx only Latin Exerciſe that will be 
of great Uſe to a Scholar, in the whole 
Courſe of his Life, is, to write a Latin 
Letter handſomely ; - and this Kind of | wa 
erciſe is almoft wholly neglected in all 
Grammar-Schools. 
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Mr. HARTLIB, 


AM long ſince perſuaded, 
that to ſay, or do ought 
S979 worth Memory and Imita= 
tion, no Purpoſe or Reſpect 
EY | ſhould ſooner move us, than 
22288) ſimply the Love of God, and 


— — —_—— 


— 


of Mank ind. Nevertheleſs, to write now 
the reforming of Education, though it be 


one 
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dne of the - greateſt and nobleſt Deſigns 
that can be thought on, and for the Want 
whereof this Nation periſhes, I had not yet 
at this Time been induc'd, but by your vi 
earneſt Entreaties, and ſerious Conjures I 
ments; as having my Mind for the pre- —_ | 
ſent half diverted in the Purſuance of ſome 
other Aſſertions, the Knowledge and the 
Uſe of which cannot but be a great Fur- 
therance both to the Enlargement of Truth 
and honeſt Living, with much more Peace. 
Nor ſhould the Laws of any private Friend- 
ſhip, have prevail'd with me to divide thus, 
or tranſpoſe my former Thoughts, but that 
J ſee thoſe Aims, thoſe Actions which j 
have won you with me the Eſteem of a | 
Perſon ſent hither by, ſome good Providence 1s 
from a far Country, to be the Occaſion and 1 
the Incitement of great Good to this Iſland. Ml 
And, as I hear, you have obtain d the ſame my 
Repute with Men of moſt approved Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and ſome of higheſt Authority a- 
mong us. Not to mention the learned 
Correſpondence which you hold in Foreign 
Parts, and the extraordinary Pains and Di- 
ligence which you have us'd in this Matter, 
both here, and beyond the Seas; either by 
the definite Will of God fo ruling, or the 
peculiar Sway of Nature, which alſo is 
God's working. Neither can I think that 
ſo reputed, and fo valu'd as you are, you 
would, to the Forfeit of your own diſcern- 


ing 


N — 
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ing Ability, impoſe upon me an unfit and 
p over-ponderous Argument, but that the Sa- 
tisfaction which you profeſs to have re- 
ceived from thoſe incidental Diſcourſes'which 
we have wander'd into, hath preſt and al- 
moſt conſtain d you into a Perſuaſion, that 
what you require from me in this Point, I 
neither ought, nor can in Conſcience defer 
beyond this Time both of ſo much Need at 
once, and ſo much Opportunity to try what 
God hath determin'd. I will not reſiſt 
therefore, whatever it is, either of divine, 

or humane Obligement, that you lay upon 
me; but will forthwith ſet down in Writ- 
ing, as you requeſt me, that voluntary. Idea, 
which hath long in Silence preſented itſelf 
to me, of a better Education, in Extent 
and Comprehenſion far more large, and yet 
of Time far ſhorter, and of Attainment far 
more certain, than hath been yet -in Prac- 
tice. Brief I ſhall endeavour to be; for 
that which I have to ſay, aſſuredly this Na- 
tion hath extream Need ſhould be done 
ſooner than ſpoken. To tell you therefore 
what I have benefited herein among old re- 
nowned Authors, I ſhall ſpare; and to 
ſearch what many modern Janua's and Di- 
dactics, more than ever I ſhall read, have 

ojected, my Inclination leads me not. 
Bur if you can accept of theſe few Obſer- 
vations which have flower'd off, and are, 


as it were, the burniſhing of many ſtu- 
dious 


| 5, I * * 8 ** 2 8 4 , 
19 8 = 3 * 
F 


3 | | ; 
dious and contemplative Years, altogether _ 
ſpent in the Search of religious and civil Wi 
Knowledge, and ſuch as pleas'd you ſo well un 

in the relating, I here give you them to diſ- | 
poſe of. e 5 | 


Tur End then of Learning, is to re- 
pair the Ruins of our firſt Parents, by re- 
gaining to know God aright, and out of 
that Knowledge to love him, to imitate 
him, to be like him, as we may the neareſt - fl 
by poſſeſſing our Souls of true Virtue, _ | 
which being united to the heavenly Grace | 
of Faith, makes up the higheſt Perfection. 
But becauſe our Underſtanding cannot in 
this Body found itſelf but on ſenſible 
Things, nor arrive ſo clearly to the Know- mY 
ledge of God and Things inviſible, as by | 
orderly conning over the viſible and inferior ; 
Creature; the ſame Method is neceſſarily to 
be follow'd in all diſcreet Teaching. And 
ſeeing every Nation affords not Experience 
and Tradition enough for all Kind of Learn- 
ing, therefore we are chiefly taught the 
Languages of thoſe People who have at 
any Time been moſt induſtrious after Wiſ- 
dom; ſo that Language is but the Inſtru- 
ment conveying to us Things uſeful to 
be known. And though a Linguiſt ſhould 
pride himſelf to have all the Tongues that 
Babel cleft the World into, yet, if he have 
not ſtudied the ſolid Things in them, . as 
| ns TOUS Well 
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well as the Words and Lexicons, he were 
nothing ſo much to be eſteem'd a learned 
Man, as any Yeoman. or Tradeſman, com- 
R wi in his Mother-Diale& only. 
Hence appear the many Miſtakes which 
have made Learning generally ſo unpleaſ- 
ing, and fo unſucceſsful ; firſt, we do amiſs 
to ſpend ſeven or eight Years merely in 
ſcraping together ſo much miſerable Latin 
and Greek, as might be learn'd otherwiſe 
calily and delightfully in one Year. And 
that which caſts our Proficiency therein fo 
much behind, is our Time loſt, partly in 
too oft idle Vacancies given both to Schools 
and Univerſities, . in a prepoſterous 
Exaction, forcing the empty Wits of Chil- 
dren to — Themes, Verſes and Ora- 
tions, which are the Acts of ripeſt Judg- 
ment, and the final Work of a Head fill'd 
by long reading and obſerving, with elegant 
Maxims, and copious Invention. Theſe are 
not Matters to be wrung from poor Strip- 
m like Blood out of the Noſe, or the 
ucking of untimely Fruit. Beſides, the 

il Habit which they get of wretched bar- | 


barizing againſt 4 Latin and Greek Idiom, 


with _ untutor 'd Angliciſms, odious to 
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well — 4 and judicious „ a- 
mong pure Authors digeſted, which they 
ſcarce taſte; whereas, * after ſome 


prope- 
* Grounds. of - Speech by their certain 
| Forms 
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ments, while they expected worthy and de- 
| As K 2 lightfigh 


Forms got into Memory, they were led to 
the Praxis thereof in ſome choſen ſhort 
Book leflon'd thoroughly to them, they 
might then forthwith proceed to learn the 


Subſtance of good Things, and Arts in due 


Order, which would bring the whole Lan- 


ce to be the moſt rational and moſt pro- 


fitable Way of learning Languages, and 


whereby we may beſt hope to give Account 
to God of our Youth ſpent herein: And 
for the uſual Method of teaching Arts, I 
deem it to be an old Error of Univerſities, 


not yet well recover'd from the Scholaſtick 
Groſſneſs of barbarous Ages, that inſtead of 


beginning with Arts moſt eaſy, and thoſe 


be ſuch as are moſt obvious to the Senſe 
they preſent their young unmatriculated No- 


vices, at firſt coming, with the moſt intel- 


lective Abſtractions of Logick and Meta- 
phyſicks: So that they having but newly 


O 


left thoſe Grammatick Flats and Shallows, 


where they ſtuck unreaſonably to learn a 


few Words with lamentable Conſtruction, 


and now on the ſudden tranſported under 
another Climate, to be toſt and turmoil'd 


4 


with their unballaſted Wits, in fathomileſs 


and unquiet Deeps of Controverſy, ' do for 


the moſt Part grow into Hatred and Con- 
| tempt of Learning, mock'd and deluded all 


this while with ragged Notions and Babble- 
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gage quickly into their Power, This 1 
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" lightful Knowledge; till Poverty or youth- 
ful Years call. them importunately their ſe- 
veral ways, and haſten them, with the 
Sway of Friends, either to an ambitious 
and mercenary, or ignorantly zealous Di- 
vinity: Some allur'd to the Trade of Law, 
grounding their Purpoſes not on the prudent 
and heavenly Contemplation of Juſtice and 
Equity, which was never taught them, but 
on the promiſing and pleafing Thoughts of 
itigious Terms, fat Contentions, and flow- 
ing Fees. Others betake them to State Af- 
fairs, with Souls ſo unprincipled in Virtue, 
and true generous Breeding, that Flattery 
and Court Shifts, and tyrannous Aphoriſms, 
appear to them the higheſt Points of Wiſ- 
dom; inſtilling their barren Hearts with a 
conſcientious Slavery, if, as J rather think, 
it be not feign d. Others, laſtly, of a more 
delicious and airy Spirit, retire themſelves, 
| knowing no better, to the Enjoyments of 
_ Eaſe and Luxury, living out their Days in 
Feaſt and Jollity ; which, indeed, is the 
vwiſeſt and the ſafeſt Courſe of all theſe, 
unleſs they were with more Integrity un- 
dertaken. . And theſe are the Fruits of miſ- | 
pending our prime Youth at the Schools 
and Univerſities, as we do, either in learn- 
ing mere Words, or ſuch Things chiefly as 
were better unlearn d. F 
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Mirror of Ble 34 


1 SHALL Genn you no Winer 1 in the 


Demonſtration of what we ſhould not do, 


but ſtrait conduct you to a Hill-Side, where 
I will point you out the right Path of a vir- . 
tuous and noble Education ; ; laborious, in- 
deed, at the firſt Aſcent, but elſe ſo ſmooth, 
ſo green, ſo full of poodly Proſpect, and 
melodious Sounds on every Side, that the 
Harp of Orpheus was not more charming. 
I doubt not but ye ſhall have more ado to 
drive our dulleſt and lazieſt Youth, our 
Stocks and Stubs, from the infinite Deſire 
of ſuch a happy Nurture, than we have 
now to hale and drag our choiceſt and hope- 
fulleſt Wits to that aſinine F caſt of So w- 
Thiſtles and Brambles, which is commonly 
ſet before them, as all the Food and En- 
tertainment of their tendereſt and moſt do- 
cible Age. I call therefore a complete and 
generous Education, that which fits a Man 
to perform juſtly, {kilfully, and magnani- 
mouſly, all the Offices, both private and 
publick, of Peace and War. And how all 
this may be done between twelve, and one 


in twenty, leſs Time than is now beſtowd 


in pure trifling at Grammar and Sophiſtry, 
is to be thus order d. 5 I 


FIRST, To find out a ſpacious Houſe, 
and Ground about it, fit for an Academy, 
and big enough to lodge a hundred and fifty 

K 3 . 
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Perſons, whereof twenty, or chereabout, 


may be Attendants, all under the Goverp- 
ment of one, who ſhall be thought of De- 
ſert ſufficient, and Ability either to do all, 
or wiſely to direct and overſee it done, This 
Place ould be at ance bath School and 
Univerſity, not needing a Remoye to any 
other Houſe of cat N except. it be 
ſome peculiar College of Law, or Phyſick, 
where they mean to be a Practitioner; but 
as s for tho general Studies, yh take up. 
| our Time from Lilly, to the mmend. 
ing, as as they term it, N of 1 
ſhould be ee Aſter thi 
many Edifices may be converted 80 
as ſhall be 9 in every Pier n 
out this Land, which would tend much to 
the encreaſe of Learning and Civility every 
where. This Number, leſs or more thus 
collected, to the Convenience of a Foot 
Company, or interchangeably. two Troo 
of Cavalry, ſhould divide ther Day's Wark 
into three Parts, as it lies orderly ; their Stu - 
dies, their Exerciſe, and their Diet. "4 


' For their Studies; Firſt, thay ſhould 
begin with the chief and — 5 Rules of 
ſome good Grammar, either that now. us ne . 
or any better; and while this is doing, their 
Speech is to be faſhion'd to a diſtinct and 

| Pronunciation, as. near as may be to 
the Palien, el} e in Vowels: For we 


Engi if | 


; \ 
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Engliſhmen being far Northerly, do not 
— Mouths in be cold. Air, wide 
enough to grace a Southern Tongue; but 
are obſery'd by all other Nations to ſpeak 
exceeding clofe and inward : So that to 
ſmatter Latin with an Engliſſ Mouth, is as 
ill a Hearing as Lau- French. Next to make 
mar, and withal to ſeaſon them, and win 
them early to the Love of Virtue and true 
Labour, e'er any flattering Seducement, or 
vain Principle ſeize them wandering, ſome 
_ ealy and delightful Book of Education ſhould 
be read to them; whereof the Greeks have 
Store, as Cebes, Plutarch, and other Socratic 
Diſcourſes. But in Latin, we have none of 
Claflick Authority extant, except the two 
or three firſt Books of Quintilian, and ſome 
ſelect Pieces elſewhere. But here the 
Skill and Ground-Work will be to tempe 
them ſuch Lectures and Explanations upon 
every Opportunity, as may lead and draw 
them in willing Obedience, enflam'd with a 
Study of Learning, and the Admuration: of 
Virtue ; 'ftirr'd up with high Hopes of living 
to be Men, and. worthy Patriots, dear to 
God, and famous to all Ages. That they 
may deſpiſe and ſcorn all their childiſn, and 
ill-taught Qualities, to delight in manly, 
and liberal Exerciſes: Which he who hath 
the Art, and proper Eloquence to catch 
them with, what with mild and effectual 
K 4 „ 
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Perſuaſions, and what with the Intimation 
of ſome Fear, if need be, but chiefly by 
his own Example, might in a ſhort Space 
gain them to an incredible. Diligence. and 
* ; infuſing into their young Breaſts 
ſuch an ingenuous and noble Ardour, as 
would not fail to make many of them re- 
nown'd and matchleſs Men. At the ſame 
Time, ſome other Hour of the Day, might 
be taught them the Rules of Arithmetick, 
and ſoon after the Elements of Geometry, 
even playing, as the old Manner was. Af- 
ter Evening Repaſt, till Bed-Time, their 
Thoughts will be beſt taken up in the eaſy 
Grounds of Religion, and the Story of 
- Scripture. The next Step would be to the 
Aut hors on Agri culture, Cato, Varro and Co 
melta, for the Matter is moſt eaſy, and if 
e Lan guage be difficult, ſo much the 
3 it is not a Difficulty above their 
- Years. And here will be an Occaſion of 
inciting and inabling them hereafter to im- 
prove the Tillage of their Country, to re- 


$ 


cover the bad Soil, and to remedy the 3 


_ Waſte that is made of good: For this is 
one of Herculess Praiſes. E'er half theſe 
Authors be read, (which will ſoon be with 
bun hard, and daily) they cannot chuſe 
ut be Maſters of any ordinary Proſe. 80 
that it will be then ſeaſonable for them to 
learn in any modern Author, the Uſe of the 
Globes, and all the Maps firſt, with 90 
0 


=. 
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they might be then capable to read any 
compendious Method of natural Philoſo- 

phy; and at the ſame Time might be en- 
© tering into the Greek Tongue, after the ſame 
Manner as was preſcribd in the Latin; 
whereby the Difficulties of Grammar being 
ſoon overcome, all the Hiſtorical Phyſio- 
logy of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus are open 
before them, and, as I may ſay, under Con- 
tribution. The like Acceſs will be to 
Vitruvius, to Seneca's natural Queſtions, to 


Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Geagraply; with 
a general Compact of Phyſicks, they may 


tal Science of Trigonometry, and from thence 
to Fortification, Architecture, Enginry or 


they may proceed leiſurely from the Hiſtory 
of Meteors, - Minerals, Plants, and living 
Creatures, as far as Anatomy. 'Then alſo 
in courſe might be read to them out of ſome 
not tedious Writer, the Inſtitution of Phy- 


the Humours, the Seaſons, and how to 
manage a Crudity: Which he who can 
wiſely and timely do, is not only a great 


but alſo may at ſome Time or other ſave 


Means 


old Names, and then with the new: or 


Mela, Celſus, Pliny, or Solinus. And hav- 
ing thus paſt the Principles of Arithmetick, 


deſcend in Mathematicks to the inſtrumen- 


Navigation. And in natural Philoſophy | 


tick; that they may know the Tempers, 


Phyfician to himſelf, and to his Friends, 


an Army by this frugal and expenſeleſs 
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Means only 3 and not let the healthy and 
Bim for want of. this Diſcipline ; which 
82 Commander. To ſet Ded all theſe 


oft as ſhall be needful, the 
NEETS, 
ſome to favour ſuch a h 


And this will give them ſuch a 2 Tine- 
ture of natural Knowledge, 


und pleaſant, 


ſtinctly 


with ſome judgment contemplate upon 
moral Good and Evil. Then will be re- 


and ſound Endoctrinating, to ſet them right 
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ſtout Bodies of young Men rot away under 


great Pity, a . . a Shame to | 


Proceedings in Nature and Mathematicks, 
what Has but that they may procure, .as 
helpful Expe- 
riences of Hunters, Fowlers,, Fiſhermen, 
Gardeners, Apotheearies ; and 
in the ather Sciences, Architects, Engi- 
leſs will be ready, ſome for Reward, and 


opeful Seminary? 


as they ſhall 
never forget, but daily augment with De- 
light. Then alſo thoſe Poets which are 
now counted. moſt hard, will be both facil 
Orpheus, Hefiod, Theocritus, 
Aratus, Nicander, Oppian, Dionyfius, and 

in Latin, Lucretius, Manilius, and the ru- 
ral Part of Virgil. 


By this Time, War md Tas general 
Pes pts will have furniſh'd them more di- 
with that Act of Reaſon, which in 
Ethicks is call d Proaireſis: That they may 


quir'd a ſpecial Reinforcement of conſtant 


and 


ly 
# f 
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and firm, inſtructing them mere 28 5 
in the Knowledge of Virtue, and the 

tred of Vice : While their young and pliant, 
Aﬀections are led through all the moral 
Works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Plu- 
tarch, Laertius, and thoſe Locrian Rem- 
nants; but ſtill to be reduc'd in their 
Nightward Studies, wherewith they eloſe 
the ' Day's 5 — 85 under the determinate 
: Fils 3 of Dawid or Solomon, or the Tee 
vangeliſts and Apoſtolick Scriptures: - Be- 
ing perfect in ts Knowledge of perſonal 3 
Duty, they may then begin the Study of 
Economies: And either now, or before this, 
they may have eafily learn'd, at any odd 
Hour, the Italian Tongue. And ſoon after, 
but with warineſs 8 good Antidote, it 
would be wholeſome ab. aur to let them, 
| taſte ſome choice Comedies, Greek, Latin, 
or Talian: Thoſe Tragedies alſo. that treat 
of Houſhold Matters, as Trachinia, Al- 
ceſtis, and the like. The next Remove 
muſt be to the Study of Politics; to know 
the Beginning, End, and Reaſons of poli- 
tical Societies; that they may nat in a dan- 
gerous Fit of the Commonwealth, be ſuch 
poor, taken, uncertain Reeds, of ſuch a 
tottering Conſcience, as many of our great. 
| Councellors have lately ſhewn themſelves, 
but ſtedfaſt Pillars he the State. After 
this, they are to dive into the Grounds of 
n and legal Juſtice; 5 Ae firſt, and 
W ith 


dies of ſtatelieſt and moſt regal Argument, 
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with beſt Warrant, by Moſes ; and as far as 
human Prudence can be truſted, in thoſe 
_ extoll'd Remains of Grecian Law-givers, 
Licurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, Charondas, and 
| thence to all the Roman Edicts and Tables 
with their Ju/t:nian; and fo down to the 
Saxon and Common Laws of England, and 
the Statutes. Sundays alſo, and every Even- 
ing, may be now underſtandingly ſpent in 
the higheſt Matters of Theology, and Church 
Hiſtory ancient and modern: And Cer this 
Time the Hebrew Tongue at a ſet Hour 
might have been gain'd, that the Scrip- 
. - tures may be now read in their own Ori- 
ginal; whereto it would be no Impoſſibi- 
hity to add the Chaldee, and the Syrian Di- 
alect. When all theſe Employments are 
well conquer d, then will the choice Hi- 
ſtories, Heroick Poems, and Atticłk Trage- 


_ 


with all the famous political Orations, of- 
fer themſelves; which, if they were not ü 
only read, but ſome of them got by Me- 
mory, and ſolemnly pronounc'd with right - ü 
Accent and Grace, as might be taught, 
would endue them even with the Spirit and 
Vigour of Demoſthenes or Cicero, Euripides 
or Sophocles. And now, laſtly, will be the 
Time to read with them, thoſe organiic 
Arts which enable Men to diſcourſe and 
write perſpicuouſly, elegantly, and accord- 
ing to the fitted Stile of lofty, mean, or 
95 | My 5 | lowly. 
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lowly. Logick therefore, fo much as is 
_ uſeful, is to be referr'd to this due Place, 
with all her well coucht Heads and To- 
picks, until it be Time to open her con- 
tracted Palm, into. a graceful and ornate 
Rhetorick, taught out of the Rule of Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Phalerius, Cicero, Her mogenes, Lon- 
zinus. To which, Poetry would be made 
ſubſequent, or, indeed, rather precedent, as 
being leſs ſubtle and fine, but more ſimple, 


ſenſuous and paſſionate. I mean not here 


the Proſody of a Verſe, which they could 
not have hit on before among the Rudi- 
ments of Grammar; but that ſublime Art 
which in Ariſtotles Poeticks, in Horace, 
and the Talian Commentaries of Caſtelvetro, 
Taſſo, Mazzoni, and others, teaches what 
the Laws are of a true Epick Poem, what 
of a Dramatic, what of a Lyrick, what 
Decorum is, which is the grand Maſter- 

Piece to obſerve. This would make them 

ſoon perceive what deſpicable Creatures'our 
common Rhymers and Play Writers be, 

and ſhew them what religious, what glo- 
rious and magnificent Uſe might be made 
of Poetry, both in divine and human 
Things. From hence, and not till now, 
will be the right Seaſon of forming them 
to be able Writers and Compoſers in every 
excellent Matter, when they ſhall, be thus 
fraught with an univerſal Inf ght into 
r Or Whether op: be to * 
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=p in Parliament or Council, Honour and 
MW tention would be w on their 15 
There would then alſo appear in Pulpits G. 

| ther Viſages, other Geſtures, - and Stuff 6. 
1 therwiſe wrought, "than What We now fit 
= under, oft=times to as great a Trial of our 
| Patience, as any other that they preach to 
us. Theſe are the Studies wherein out 
noble and our e Youth 6ught to be- 


o 


ſtowy their Time in a diſcipli W 
from twelve to one and ny yoo I, 
bi tely more upon their Anceſtors dead, thin 
f | upon themſelves living. In which” fette. 
. _ dical Courſe it is ſo ſuppos „ 
mory's Sake, to retire back into the middle 
| Ward, and fometimes into the Rear of 


what they have been taught, until they have 

confirm'd, and ſolidly united the whole 
of their perfected Knowledge, like 
the laſt embattelling ef 8 Renn Leg on 
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 MiuToN of. Education. 143 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Tfocrates, Ariſtotle, 
and fuch others, out of which were bred 
up ſuch a Number of renown'd Philoſo- 
phers, Orators, Hiſtorians, Poets and Princes, 
all over Greece; Italy, and Afa, beſides tlie 
flouriſhing Studies of Cyrene and Alexan-« 
dria. But herein it ſhall exceed them, and 
ſupply a Defect as great as that which Plato 
noted in the Commonwealth of Sparta 
whereas that City train'd up their Youth 
moſt for War, and theſe in their Acade- 
mies and Lyceum, all for the Gown ; this 
Inſtitution of breeding which TI here deli- 
| neate, ſhall be equally good, both for Peace 
and War; therefore about an Hour and a' 
half e er they eat at Noon, ſhould be al- 
low'd them for Exercife, and due Reſt after- 
wards: But the Time for this may be en- 
larg'd at Pleaſure, according as their riſing 
in the Morning ſhall be early. The Exer- 
ciſe which I commend firſt, is the exact 
Uſe of their Weapen, to guard and to 
ftrike ſafely, with Edge or Point ; this will 
keep them healthy, nimble, ſtrong, and 
well in Breath; is alſo the likelieſt Means 
to make them grow large and tall, and to 
inſpire them with a gallant and fearlefs 
Courage, which being temper'd with ſea- 
fonable Lectures and Precepts to them of 
true Fortitude and Patience, , will turn into 
a native and heroick Valour, and make them 
hate the Cowardiſe of doing wrong. They 
ee muſt 
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muſt be alſo practis d in all the Locks and 
Gripes of Wreſtling, wherein Engliſomen 
were wont to excel, as need may often be 
fight to tugg or grapple, and to cloſe. 
And this, perhaps, will be enough, where- 
in to prove and heat their ſingle Strength. 
The Interim of unſweating themſelves re- 
gularly, and convenient Reſt before Meat, - 
may both with Profit and Delight, be taken 
up in recreating and compoſing their tra- 
vail'd Spirits, with the folemn and divine 


Harmonies, of Muſick heard or learnt; 


either while the ſkilful Organiſt plies his 


grave and fancied Deſcants in lofty Fugues, 
or the whole Symphony with artful and un- 
imaginable Touches adorn and grace the 
_ well ſtudied Cords of ſome choice Com- 
poſer ; ſometimes the Lute, or ſoft Organ 
ſtop waiting on elegant Voices, either to re- 
ligious, material, or civil Ditties; which, 
if wiſe Men and Prophets be not extreamly 
out, have a great Power over Diſpoſitions 
and Manners; to ſmooth and make them 
gentle from ruſtick Harſhneſs and diſtem- 
per d Paſſions. The like alſo would not be 
pedient after Meat, to aſſiſt and cheriſh 


unex 
Nature in her firſt Concoction, and ſend 
their Minds back to Study in good Tune 
and Satisfaction: Where having follow'd it 
cloſe under vigilant Eyes, till about two 
Hours before Supper, they are by a ſudden 
Alarum or watch Word, to be call'd * 
Lo LEE — © 
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of their military Motions under Skie or Co- 
vert, according to the Seaſon, as was the 


Romam Cuſtom; firſt on Foot, then, as their 
Age permits, on Horſe-back, to all the 
Art of Cavalry: That having in Sport, but 
with much Exactneſs, and daily Muſter, 


ſerv'd out the Rudiments of their Soldier- 


ſhip in all the Skill of Embattelling, March- 
ing, Encamping, Fortifying, Beſieging and 


Battering, with all the Helps of ancient and 


modern Stratagems, Tactics and warlike 
Maxims, they may as it were out of a long 
War come forth renown'd and perfect Com- 
manders in the Service of their Country. 


They would not then, if they were truſted 


with fair and hopeful Armies, ſuffer them, 
for want of juſt and wiſe Diſcipline, to 
ſhed away from about them like ſick Fea- 


thers, though they be never ſo oft ſupply d: 


They would not ſuffer their empty and un- 


recruitable Colonels of twenty Men in a 


Company, to quaff out, or convey into ſe- 
cret Hoards, the Wages of a deluſive Lift, 
and a miſerable Remnant: Yet in the mean 
while to be over-maſter'd with a Score or 
two of Drunkards, the only Soldiery left 


about them, or elſe to comply with all Ra- 


pines and Violences. No, certainly, if they 
knew aught of that Knowledge which be- 
longs to good Men or good Governours, 


they would not ſuffer theſe Things. But 


to return to our own Inſtitute; beſides theſe 


| con- 


my 
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conſtant Exerciſes at Home, there is an- 
other Opportunity of gaining Experience, 
to be won from Pleaſure itſelf abroad. In 
thoſe vernal Seaſons of the Vear, when the 
Air is calm and pleaſant, it were an Injury 
and Sullenneſs againſt Nature, not to go 
out, and ſee her Riches, and partake in her 
rejoicing with Heaven and Earth. I ſhould 
not therefore be a Perſuader to them of ſtu- 
dying much then, after two or three Year 
that they have well laid their Grounds, but 
to ride out in Companies, with prudent and 
ſtaid Guides, to all the Quarters of the 
Land: Learning and obſerving all Places of 
Strength, all Commodities of Building and 

of Soil, for Towns and Tillage, Harbours 
and Ports for Trade. Sometimes taking Sea 
as far as to our Navy, to learn there alſo 

what they can in the practical Knowledge 
of Sailing, and of Sea-Fight. Theſe Ways 
would try all their peculiar Gifts of Nature, 
and if there were any ſecret Excellence a- 
mong them, would fetch it out, and give it 
£4.18 i fair Opportunities to advance itſelf by, 
1 which could not but mightily redound to 
179 the Good of this Nation, and bring into 
Faſhion again thoſe old admir'd Virtues and 
47% Excellencies, with far more Advantage, now 
41] in this Purity of Chriſtian Knowledge. 
wo Nor ſhall we then need the Monſieurs of 
Paris to take our hopeful Youth into their 
light and prodigal Cuſtodies, and ſend them 
3 one 
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Apes, and Kickſhoes. But if they deſire to 


Light and Direction, may be enough. Only, 
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over back again transform'd into Mimicks, 


ſee other Countries at three or four and 


| twenty Years of Age, not to learn Princes. 
ples, but to enlarge Experience, and make 


wiſe Obſervations, they will by that Time 
be ſuch as ſhall deſerve the Regard and Ho- 


nour of all Men where they paſs, and the 
Society and Friendſhip of thoſe in all Places 


who are beſt and moſt eminent. And per- 
haps then other Nations will be glad to viſit 


us for their Breeding, or elſe to imitate us 


in their own Country, 


Now, laſtly, for their Diet, there cannot 
be much to ſay, fave only that it would be 
beſt in the ſame Houſe; for much Time 
elſe would be loſt abroad, and many ill 
Habits got ; and that it ſhould- be plain, 
healthful, and” moderate, I ſuppoſe is out 
of Controverſy. Thus, Mr. Hartlib, you 
have a general View in writing, as your 
Deſire was, of that which at ſeveral Times 
I had diſcours d with you concerning the 


beſt and nobleſt Way of Education ; not 


beginning, as ſome have done, from the 
Cradle, which yet might be worth many 


Conſiderations, if Brevity had not been my 


Scope. Many other Circumſtances alſo I 
could have mention'd, but this, to ſuch' as 
have the Worth in them to make Trial, for 
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148 MIL Tron of Education. 
I believe that this is not a Bow for ev 


Man to ſhoot in, that counts himſelf a 


Teacher, but will require Sinews. almoſt 
ual to thoſe which Homer gave Uhyſes , 
yet I am withal perſuaded, that it may prove 


much more eaſy in the Eſſay, than it now 


ſeems at Diſtance, and much more illuſtri- 
ous : Howbeit, not more difficult than 1 
imagine, and that ination preſents me 
with nothing but v py and very poſ- 
fible, according to beſt Wiſhes ; if God hath 
ſo decreed, and this Age hath 8 pirit and Ca- 
pacity enough to apprehend, LET 
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Expreſs d in an Anſwer to a Quere, 


Whether the ordinary Way of Teach- 
ing Latin by the Rules of Gram- 
mar, be the beſt Way for Youth to 

„ "7 
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By the late learned and judicious Gentleman, 
Mr. RICHARD CARE W, of Anthony in 
Cornwall. e 


' 
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/ un 


N my tender Youth, I was 
by my Father put to School, 
and ſo continued for nine or 
ten Years to learn Latin, 
according to the common 


EF 


CAE Teaching of ordinary School- 
Maſters, by the Rules of LZ:/ly's Grammar. 
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150 Richard Carew, Eſp; his Anſwer 
Afterward I ſpent; three Years in the Uni- 


the Mzddle-Temple, one of our Inns of 
Court: From whence I was ſent with my 
Uncle in his Embaſſage beyond the Seas, 
unto the King of Poland; whom, when we 
came to Dantzig, we found to have been 
newly gone from thence. into Sueden, whi- 
ther alſo we went after him: And in this 
Journey, wanting the native Language of 
thoſe Countries, I was often inforc'd to uſe 
the Help of the Latin Tongue, to buy 
ſuch Things as we needed, and to confer 
with many Perſons; being often imploy'd 
by my Uncle's Direction, to deliver Meſ- 
. ages, and receive Anſwers, both to and 
from many great Perſons of the Dutch, 
Suediſh, and Pohſh Nations; and therein 
found a great Defe&t in the Want of uſual 
talking in former Time in the Latin 
Tongue, becauſe I had often Occaſion to 
call for fuch Things, and at other Times 
to mention ſuch Things, as we did ſeldom 
or never meet with the Names of in our 
After my Return and ſhort ſtay- 
ing here, I was ſent by my Father into 
France, with Sir Henry Nevill, who was 
then Ambaſſadour Leiger unto Henry IVth, 
that there I might learn the French Tongue; 
which Language, though it ſeem'd very 
hard to me in the Beginning, becauſe my: 
Ignorance made me unable to diſtinguiſh | 

| '\ ORG. 
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one Word from another, and ſo imagine 


that thoſe People uſed to talk much faſter 
than we did, in a little Time, when by 
often hearing their Talk, I began to diſ- 
cern the Diſtance of one Word from an- 
other; I found they uſed to talk rather 
more deliberately than we do; and ſo by 
reading and talking, I learn'd more French 
in three Quarters of a Year, than I had 
done Latin, in about Thirteen ; wherein, 
though I will not deny but the Uſe of 
my Latin Grammar did ſomething help 
me, to make me the better apprehend the 
Coherence of Speech, yet I have ever ſince 
conceived, upon my Learning by Practice, 
that uſual Talking, and much Writing 
and Reading, open a ſurer and readier Way 
to attain any Tongue, than the tedious 
Courſe which is uſed in the Latin, by 


conſtruing and pearſing according to the 


Rules of Grammar, in obſerving of the 


Number, Gender, Cafe, and Declenſion 


of all variable Words; partly, becauſe ſo 
much Time is ſpent in the Declination 
of every Word, according to the Forms 


ſet down in the Grammar; and partly, in 


the over - loading of the weak Wits of 
Youths, with ſuch' a Multitude of ordi- 
nary Rules, and ſuch a World of Excep- 
tions in particular Words, as are acknow- 
ledged to differ from the general Rules, as 
" FOE eros 18 
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1s able to confound both. the Memory and 
Underſtanding of Men of Years : Beſides 
the hard gnawing of the dry Bones, which 
are able to tire their Jaws, and take away 
the Edge of their Teeth, before they can 
break them into ſuch Pieces, as will be fit 
for their weak Stomachs : Becauſe, after the 
Grammar Faſhion, they are imploy'd to 
transform them into ſo many ſeveral” Shapes 
as Art can deviſe to turn them into, and 
yet all this while they gain the Knowledge 
of the Senſe but of one Word ; whereas 
the Underſtanding of a Language, requires 
the Knowledge of the Senſe of all; and 
by the Way which I ſhew, not only the 
Knowledge of many Words, but of many 
Sentences, are learn'd with Delight, in 
giving Light to the Underſtanding, by the 
Excellency of the Authors, which have 
left their Works for the bettering of the 
Knowledge of the After-Ages, by the Ex- 
| perience of their Times: And at laſt, there 
is more learn'd by the Practice of Read- 
ing, than there was in the long School- 
Teaching. Theſe, and many other Things, 
have made me a little to. look after the 
natural Courſe of learning divers Langua- 
ges; and fo I find that Languages were not 
firſt deviſed by the Rules of Grammar, but 
the Rules of Grammar were framed ac- 
cording to the common Practice of 1 
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and which, when in many Words and 


Phraſes the Particulars differ from the Ge- 
neral, they make up a huge Number of 
Exceptions. And that we find after the 
Tongue hath enabled Boys and Girls to 
pronounce the Words they hear, a few 


Years Practice makes their Tongues run 
nimbly away with any thing they deſire to 


ſay, and as quickly apprehend what they 


hear; and that with little Offence to Priſ- 


cian, and leſs Study, though ſometimes, by 


Miſchance, they break his Head, yet leſs 


and ſeldomer than great Clerks do in other 
Languages. Becauſe common Uſe teaches 


them a ſpeedier Meaſure by their Practice, 


than Line and Level could do. Beſides, I 


find a great Difference in the very natural 


Framing of the Languages; for, in our 
Engliſb Tongue, a Word miſplaced alters 
the Senſe exceedingly, as every one con- 
ceives the Difference between a Horſe-Mzll, 
and a Mil- Horſe, which is not ſo in Latin 
and the Verb in Latin is ſeldom joined with 
the ſame Word we do in Engliſb, and the 
Adjective commonly follows the Subſtan- 


tive; whereas we commonly put him be- 
fore the ſame, and ſay, a goed Man, they 


lay, a Man good; and in common Talk, 
a Word ſerves inſtead of a Dictionary, to 
help the Underſtanding of another. By 
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himſelf, by continual Reading the Greek, 
Dutch, French, Italian, and Spaniſh Tongues, 
only by reading without any other teach- 
ing: And it is a Thing plainly obſerv'd by 
a Multitude of Perſons who never learn'd 
the Grammar Rules, what Errors Foreig- 
ners commit, as well in miſtaking their 
Words, as in their undue pronouncing of 
them, and will as ſoon ſhew their Errors, 
as if they had been directed by Grammar. 
I have alſo conferred with many Gentlemen, 
who (having learn'd Grammar by Rule, 
and foreign Languages by Rote) have like- 
wiſe acknowledged, how much more they 

profited by Practice than by Precept; and 
likewiſe how much worſe it ſped with 
thoſe who followed the Grammar Rules 
of thoſe foreign Tongues, than with others 
who neglected them, and plied the Prac- 
tice of Speech. I could with therefore, 
that when Children are firſt taught the 
Grammar, inſtead of that they were im- 
ploy'd in much Reading and Writing, and 
turning their Latin Books into Engliſb, and 
returning the fame back again into Latin; 
whereby they ſhould, in that waſted Time 
of their Youth, gain the Knowledge of 
many good Authors, which they could not 
have Time to read ; and which by their 
Dulneſs in learning the Rules of Gram- 
mar, they are ſo tired with the hay ws 
| | cre- 
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thereof, that they conceive an Impoſlibi- 
lity ever to attain it, and fo quit it, though 
they prove Men of excellent Underſtand- 
ing Ewa they come to Ripeneſs of Age. 
And the Romans as ordinarily, both Men, 
Women and Children, as ſoon learn'd, and 
ſpeak Latin, as Engliſh, French, Dutch, 
Welch, and Iriſh, and all other Nations do 
their Native Tongues. I have likewiſe 
found by Practice the fame Effect, but 
have been beaten out of it, by the arro- 
gant, ignorant, and obſtinate Contradiction 
of too many others: As I was likewiſe 
hindered by that I was not able to follow 
it myſelf, as I ſhould have done; neither 
am I ſo fooliſh, as to reject Grammar, but 
would only have it taught (according to the 
Nobleneſs thereof, as one of the ſeven li- 
| beral Sciences) to Perſons, who by Ripe- 
neſs of Underſtanding, are able to com- 
rehend the Reaſons thereof; and have 
wn ſome apter to learn in their Youth 
the Rules of Logick and Rhetorick, than 
thoſe of Grammar, (though they greedily 
defired it) which Courſe, if it were taken, 
I think would make many of our Engli/h 
Gentry prove Scholars, which by the or- 
dinary Way could never learn it. And 
the Help preſcrib'd by the Grammar Rules, 
how to put the Nominative Caſe before 
the Verb, the Accuſative after, and to join 
the 


EN, 
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the Subſtantive with the Adjective, and 
the ordering of every Word, according to 
our Engliſb Faſhion, may be far more eaſily 
directed, by placing Figures of Number to 
expreſs their Order; and by theſe Means 
ſcarce any who go to School, ſhall ever 
miſs the writing of a good and ſwift Hand, 
and attain ten Times more Knowledge by 
reading ſo many wiſe Authors as have left 
their Writings for the Inſtruction of Po- 
ſterity, by their diligent Obſervation of the 
Means and Fruits, which ſhew Men to 
follow good, and avoid ill Actions. And 
1 hold it likewiſe very neceſſary for every 
Teacher to be as diligent in obſerving the 
exceeding different Nature of all their Scho- 
lars, according to the Diſpoſition of their 
Perſon and Age, rather than according 
to their common Rules; for ſome can 
learn the ſame Thing better at ſeven, than 
others at fourteen; and yet thoſe at the 
fourteen Years End, will many Times 
overtake, and out-go the ſame Perſons, 
who ſo much out-went them before. 
And- by this Way their Time cannot be 
loſt, for I take Learning to be ordained to 
teach Knowledge, that Knowledge by Prac- 
tice may enable Men by noble Actions, 
to give Glory to God, and to do as much 
Good as they can, during the Courſe of 
their whole Lives. . 
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1 I In a LETTER to his 3 
Pope INNOCENT XI. 
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By James BENIGNUS Boss Uu ET, 
Biſhop of Meaux, Preceptor to the Dauphine. 


2 Tranſlated from the Original Latin. 
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E have often heard it, Holy 
Father, from the Mouth of 
Lewis the Great, that the 
Dauphine being his only Son, 
and the only Hopes of his 

Family and Kingdom, could 

net but be very dear to him ; yet he * | 
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An Account, &c. 159 
his Life with this one Condition, that he 
might be worthy of his Anceſtors, and the 


Empire he was born to: And that he had 


rather have no Son, than ſee him grow up 
without any excellent Qualifications and 
true Merit. . 


Fox this Reaſon it was his early Care, 
that this Auguſt Prince might be accuſtom- 


ed not to Idleneſs and Effeminacy, to chil- 


diſh Trifles and Diverſions, but to Appli- 


cation and Virtue : And that from his 
very Infancy he might be taught the Fear 


of God, on which all human Happineſs 


depends, and without which Princes can 
never maintain their Authority and Ma- 
jeſty; and in the next Place, that he ſhould 

be inſtructed in all valuable Arts and 
Sciences, which would become a Prince 
of his high Birth, and eſpecially thoſe 
"which are of Uſe in Government. He took 


into his Deſign likewiſe, all thoſe Parts 


of Knowledge that might poliſh his Taſte, 
give a Luſtre to his Perſon, and recom- 
mend him to the Eſteem of learned Men 
that ſo the Daupbine might be an Ex- 
ample of Virtue, a Model to other Youths, 
and at length, an eminent Patron of 


Learning, and truly worthy of his noble 


Deſcent, 
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An Account of the 


1 


I. THERE was one * Rule the King 
gave us relating to the Prince's Education, 
never to be tranſgreſs d; namely, that no 
Day ſhould paſs without ſome Employ- 

ment. He judg'd there was a vaſt Dif- 
ference betwixt having proper Recreations, 
and doing nothing for a whole Day ; and 
that Childrens Spirits were to be refreſh'd 
and recruited indeed, by Play and Paſtime, 
but that they were not to be wholly given 
up to it. It was his Judgment, that they 
were daily to be put upon ſerious Matters, 
and that too long Intermiſſions ſo unhing'd 
their Minds, that they could never make 
any Proficiency. He knew there was no 
Life more properly a buſy Life, than that 
of Kings; that every Day preſented them 
with new Affairs of the greateſt Impor- 
tance ; their Youth therefore ſhould be kept 
in Exerciſe, and ſome Hours, at leaſt, in 
every Day, be ſpent in Employments of a 
ſerious Nature. Thus, by the Studies of 
their youthful Age, they would be pre- 
pared for the Buſineſs of their future Life. 
Beſides, that good ' Habits early form'd, 
would render the reſt of their Education 
eaſy, ſupply the Place of a Monitor, and 
fave them the vexation of being frequent- 
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p calld upon to do what they were a- . 
verſe to. ES 5 


For theſe Reaſons, this wiſe King ap- 
pointed certain Hours in every Day for his 
Son's Learning; not forbidding, however, 
thoſe Amuſements which might keep him 
in good Humour, and prevent Learning 
appearing to him with a frightful Aſpect. 
The Succeſs of this Method was anſwer= 
able to his Wiſhes, and the Prince always 
came to his Studies, as to another kind of 
Diverſion. | LIES 


Bu T the Maſter-piece in the Dauphine's 
Education, was the giving him the Duke 
of Montauſier for his Governour ; who was 
himſelf a very learned Man, as well as an 
excellent Soldier, and above all, eminent 
for his Piety, and, as it were, form'd on 
== Purpoſe to educate. the Son of ſo great an 
RS Heroe. He always had the Prince under 
his Eye; nor would he ſuffer him to hear 
any low and licentious Diſcourſe, or per- 
mit any Perſon of a vicious Character to 
have Acceſs to him. He gave him the 
bdeſt Counſel, and taught him by his own 
Example; and omitted nothing that could 
be of Service in forming the Body and 
Mind of this Royal Youth. Tis our Glory 
to have livd in perfect Friendſhip with 
this great Man, who did us the Honour 
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to furniſh us with many excellent Hints 
relating to that Part of the Prince's Edu- 
cation, which was more peculiarly under 
our Care, | 


* 


II. H1s Studies were begun both Morn- 
ing and Evening with ſome previous Leſſons 
of Piety *, which the Prince attended to 
with a great deal of Reverence, and with 
his Hat off. 


L 
* 


* * 


WEN we explain'd the Catechiſm to 
im, which he had learn'd by heart, we in- 
culcated this, that beſides the general Pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity, there are ſpecial Obli- 
gations belonging to Mens ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances and Characters; and that there 
are Duties proper and peculiar to Princes, 
which they can't omit without great Guilt. 
We ſpoke of them, however, at this Time 
only in the General, reſerving the reſt to 2 
riper Age. 
By frequent Repetitions, theſe three 
Words, and their Connections one with 
another, were deeply fix d in Memory; Piety, 
Goodneſs, and Juſtice. We told him that 
the whole Duty of a Chriſtian and a King 
was comprehended in theſe. And we ar- 
gued in this Manner: He who is pious to- 
War 


* Religion. 
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wards God, cannot but be very good to 
Men, as being his Children, and made af- 
ter his Likeneſs. He who. loves Mankind, 
will give them what is their Right; will 
protect good Men, and for the Sake of 
the Publick Peace puniſh In . and 
reſtrain thoſe who are diſorder ious 
Prince therefore will be je: of He'll be 
a common Benefactor, and will be grie- 
vous to none but thoſe who provoke him by 
their Crimes. 


UNDER theſe three Heads we reduc'd 
all the Precepts, which we afterwards fully 
inſtructed him in; we ſhew'd him how all 
other Virtues ſpring from theſe, and that all 
other Learning was intended to facilitate the 
Practice of them. "= 


He was very ls acquainted with the 
ſacred Hiſtory in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment: He had it in his Memory, and 
would often repeat it, eſpecially ſome re- 
mprkahle Inſtances of the Favour of God 

o good Princes; and terrible Judgments 
that had fall n upon thoſe that rebell'd a- 
gainſt him. 

Wu x he was ſomewhat more ad- 
vanc d, he read the Goſpels and the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, which contain the Hiſtory of 
the Church in its Infancy. By theſe be 
M 2 Was 
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was taught to love Jeſus Chriſt, to take 
him as it were into his Arms, to grow up 
with him, to obey his Parents, increaſe in 
Favour with God and Men, give daily new 


Proofs of Wiſdom : Then he attended at 
his Sermons, admired his Miracles, ador'd 


his Goodneſs to all Sorts of People. Nor 
did he forſake him at his Death, that he 
might be worthy alſo to follow him in 
his Reſurrection and Aſcenſion to Heaven. 
He here learn'd to love and honour the 
Church, humble, patient, from the Be- 
inning exerciſed with Cares, prov'd by Af- 
flictions, and in all Victorious. Here he 
ſaw the Apoſtles ruling according to the 
Commands of Chriſt, and in their Doctrine 
and Example, going before the Faithful, 
In a Word, here he learn'd many other 
Things, which lay a Foundation for Faith, 
enliven Hope, and inflame Charity. 


IF at any Time in reading the Goſpel his 
Attention was off, or there appear d the 
leaſt Token of Irreverence, the Book was 
laid aſide, as not to be read, but with a 
ſacred Reſpect: The Prince would think 
this a heavy Puniſhment, and by degrees he 
learn d to read ſmall Portions with the 
cloſeſt Attention, and think afterwards up- 


on what he had read. We gave him A 


plain and natural Explication of the Paſ- 
ſages that had been perverted, told ws 
57 there 
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there were many Things not only above 
his Age, but even above all human Com- 


prehenſion, proper therefore to mortify Pride, 
and exerciſe Faith. = 


WHEN he had read over the Goſpels ſe- 
veral Times, we put the Old Teſtament 
into his Hands, and began with the Hi- 
ſtory of the Kings; where we obſery'd, 
that the moſt terrible Inſtances of Divine 
Vengeance had been given in Kings, that 
being advanc'd by the Divine Pleaſure, next 
to himſelf over other Men, they were 
oblig d to the cloſeſt Subjection to him, 
that in them had been given the ſtrong 
Proofs of the Inſtability of human Affairs, 
and that therefore there is no Security but in 
the Divine Protection. 5 


AFTER this, we choſe out ſome Chap- 
ters in the Apoſtolical Epiſtles, which con- 
tain the Chriſtian Morality ; and ſome Parts 
of the Prophetical Books were recommend- 
ed to him; wherein it was obſervable, with 
what Authority and Majeſty God ſpake to 
proud Kings, and how with the Breath of i 
his Mouth, he ſcatter'd numerous Armies, 
overturn'd Kingdoms, and levell'd the Con- 
quer'd and Conquerors in one and the ſame 
Deſtruction. We directed him particularly 
to thoſe Prophecies concerning Chriſt, 
which are referr'd to in the Goſpels: Theſe 

. the 
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the Prince read with Admiration : And we 
had a fair Occafion to take Notice, that 
none of God's Promiſes or Threatnings are 
vain, that what he had told us concerrſing 
a future State, might be relied on, and 
that the Certainty of Things, yet future, 
Was evident from what had already come 
to paſs. To theſe Matters was added 
ſome brief Account of the Fathers, the 
Acts of the moſt famous Martyrs, and ſo 
much of Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, as might | be 
of Service to him, 


8 III. Wr need not be long 
Latin Au- upon the Method of his Gram: . 
thors,Geogra- mar Learning. We endeavour d 
9 0 to teach him the Latin and 
French Tongues; . both t ogether, firſt of all 
their Propriety, then their E Elegance. Were- 
liev'd the Tediouſneſs of this Part of Learn- 
ing, by convincing him of the Uſefulneſs 
of it, and by forming the Knowledge of 
T hings with that of Words, ſo far as his 
Age would admit. 


W xt were fo happy in this Method, that 
when he was little more than a Child, he 
underftood the beſt Latin Authors, and 
was ſeldom at a Loſs where they were moſt 
difficult. He could repeat many of the 


moſt uſeful and entertaining Paſſages in ther, 
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great Pertinence. Foy 1 | 


In reading over theſe Authors, we al- 
ways had our main End in View of teach- 
ing him, together with the other Parts of 
Learning, Piety, Virtue and Government. 
We did not fail therefore, in reading over 
the Roman Authors, to take notice that Fa- 
bles and impure Myſteries of the Heathen 
Theology and Religion, were an Argument 
of the Darkneſs Men would be in, if alto-" 
gether left to themſelves ; that the politeſt 
Nations, and thoſe that are moſt celebrated 
for the Wiſdom of their political Inſtitu- 
tions, the Egyptians, Grecians, and Romans, 
had been very ignorant in Divine Things, 
and worſhip'd abominable Monſters ; and 
were never recover'd from theſe Abſurdities, 
till Jeſus Chriſt enlighten'd them. Right 
Sentiments therefore concerning Religion 
were the Gift of Heaven. ; 


Bu T though the Gentiles were fo much 
miſtaken in their Religion, yet they kept 
up a due Reſpect for what they „ 
ſacred; knowing that Civil Government 
could not ſubſiſt without it. And there 
were many Examples of Juſtice and other 
Virtues amongſt them, which will reflect 
very much upon Chriſtians, if they are not 
virtuous, though they have been taught of 

| M4 God. 
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God. Theſe Remarks were not given him 
in Form of a Leſſon, but in the Way of 
familiar Converſation : And when he was 
Maſter of them, he would diſcourſe of 
them of his own accord. And, I remem- 
ber, that upon ſome Commendation of 
Alexander, who had boldly undertaken the 
common Cauſe of Greece, againſt the whole 
Perfian Monarchy, he obſerv'd of himſelf, 
that it would be much more glorious for 
a Chriſtian Prince to oppoſe the common 


Enemy of Chriſtendom, who was then break- 
ing in upon it. 


Wr thought it not the beſt Way to 
read the Latin Authors in ſmall Parcels, I 
mean one or two Books only of the Æneids, 
or of Czſar's Commentaries ; but rather 
read over the whole Work in a continued 
Courſe, and, as it were, at one Breath, that 
the Prince might be able to form a Judg- 
ment, not of a Part only of a Work, but 
of the whole Deſign, and the Connexion 
of the ſeveral Parts: And indeed, the 
Beauty of a fingle Part is not fo difcern- 
able, without having a View of the whole 


Piece. Nor do we otherwiſe judge of a 


true Building, 


AmonGsT the Poets, he was beſt 
pleas s'd with Virgil and Terence and amongſt 
the Hiſtorians, with Saluſt and Caſar. This 
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laſt he admir'd above all, as an excellent 
Model of Writing and Action, and was de- 
firous to learn of him the Art of War: 
We did therefore, as it were, follow this 
great Commander in all his Marches, we 
made Encampments, form'd and executed 
Deſigns, prais d or puniſh'd the Soldiery, 
employ'd them in Works, rais'd their. 
Hopes, held them in a Poſture for Action, 
whilſt we conducted a conquering Army, 
reſtrain'd their Plunder, kept our own Men 
in order by Diſcipline, and ſecur'd our 
Allies by punctual Regard to Treaties, ac- 
commodated the Diſpoſition of our Troops 
to the Circumſtances of the Place, and the 


Temper of the Enemy; ſometimes we made D 


Advantage by Delays, but uſually puſh'd 
on, and by the Quickneſs of our Marches, 
gave our Enemies no Time, either for 
Council or Flight ; thoſe that ſubmitted 
we ſpar d, but thoſe who ſtood out, we 
treated with Severity; conquer'd Coun- 
tries we reconcil'd to our Government, 
by Prudence and Equity; and at ance 
ſoften'd their Subjection and ſecur d our own 
— 


I HAR DI need mention the Pleaſure 
he had in reading Terence. Here he was 
preſented with a Picture of human Nature. 
Here he ſaw the deceitful Charms of Plea- 
ſure and Women, the Exceſſes and Misfor- 


tunes 


ä 
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tunes of Youth, corrupted by the Intrigues 
and Flattery of Slaves, tormented by a 
blind Paſhon, at laſt recover'd, tho' almoſt 
by a Miracle, and then only enjoying Calm. 


neſs and Serenity. Here he obſerv'd 
juſt Repreſentation of the Manners and Paſ- 
ſions of every Age and Condition, with 
every Feature and Lineament of each Cha- 
racter, finiſh'd by this great Artiſt, with 
that Propriety and Decorum, which is the 
diſtinguiſhing Excellence of this Sort of 
Performances. In the mean Time, we 
paſs'd our Cenſure upon the licentious Paf- 
fages we met with in this Author; ex- 
prefling ſtill a much greater Surpriſe, that 
many of our own Writers have ſthewn leſs 
Modeſty in their Pieces. This Practice we 


condemn'd as infamous, and deſtructive of 


good Manners. . 


o 


Tais Account would be of an impro- 
per Length, ſhould I relate all our Re- 
marks upon-other Authors, eſpecially upon 
Cicero, whom we, could not forbear ad- 
miring for his Wit, Philoſophy and Elo- 


GroGRaAPHY was but a Sport, and as 
a pleaſant Voyage to us; we fell down Ri- 
vers in their gentle Current, then put out 


to Sea, view'd the Coaſts, enter'd the Ports 


and Cities, then went up the Country. All 


8 
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this we perferm'd not in a Hurry, like 
Travellers void of Curiofity, but enquir'd 
after every thing worthy of Obſervation, 
eſpecially of the Manners and Cuſtoms of 
the People : But more particularly we en- 
deavour d to underſtand the Genius of the 
French Nation, whom we found to be a 
warlike People, yet given to Change, abound- 
ing in populous Cities, poſſeſs d of a vaſt 
Empite, not to be govern'd but by the great- 
eſt Steadineſs and Wiſdom. OR 


BY FL e demanded 8 _ Hiſtory writ 
more than ordinary Application, in French and 


being the great Miſtreſs of zan by tar 


Ka. > e e e Prince. 
Prudence, in private and pub- 


ick Life, We began with the Hiſtory of 
France, our own Country. We directed 


him to ſome Parts of Chmines of Bellay; 
but we did not put him to the Fatigue "of 


reading much himſelf, for we collected out 
of our beſt Authors, all thoſe Facts that 
might be neceffary to give him an Idea of 
our whole Hiſtory. This we read to him, 


that is, ſo much at a Time as he might be 


able to remember; then he repeated it, 


and afterwards wrote it down in French. 
Befides this, he turn'd the French into La- 


tin: This was inſtead of a Theme. We 
corrected both afterwards with great Care. 


Every Saturday he read over at once, all 
that he had writ out in all the whole 
| Week: 
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Meaſures were moſt proper to be taken, 
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Week: Theſe Papers increas'd, till we 
were forc'd to divide them into ſeveral 
Books, which the Prince read over fre- 
cent N 


Hz was ſo induſtrious in this Employ- 
ment, that we have now a great Part of 
our Hiſtory, in the Style and Hand-writing 
of this Prince, both in French and Latin. 
When he was ſufficiently Maſter - of the 
Latin Tongue, we abridg'd his Labour, by 
omitting the Tranſlation : But ſtill he con- 
tinued to write down in French, what we 


read to him, With the Prince's Judgment, 


our Hiſtory enlarg d. The firſt Accounts 
of our Affairs we had rehears'd but briefly. 


more particular. We took notice of 


our moſt remakable Laws and Conſtitutions, 
and all conſiderable Revolutions and Changes, 
and not only Events themſelves, but the ſe- 


cret Cauſes of them. Nor did we omit the 
Miſtakes of our Kings, and the Diſaſters 
they brought upon them. 


AND that the Prince might learn from 


_ Hiſtory, how to govern, when we met with 


a nice Conjuncture, the whole Poſture of 
Affairs was ſet before him: And we enter d 


as it were into Council, and having well 


weigh'd all Circumſtances, propos'd what 


and 
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and aſk'd his Opinion. Then we proceeded 
in our Hiſtory to ſee the Iſſue, and pointed 
out the Errors that were obſervable, ei- 
ther in Deſign or Execution. Thus from 


Experience we form'd all our Rules of 
Action. 1 


V. THOUGH as ve b . 
along, we took up Examples R. nge 
of Condukt, ta the whole a Kine. : 
Hiſtory of our Kings, yet St. ws 
Lewis was our great Heroe, and the only 
perfect Model of a good King. Him we 
found, not only eminent for his Sanctity, 
(which all know) but likewiſe for the ut- 

moſt Skill in all the Affairs of Peace and 
War; for Courage, Moderation, and a true 
Greatneſs of Mind. In him began the 
Glory of the French Monarchy. In him we 
have at once a perfect Pattern of perſonal, 
private and royal Virtues, and a ſure Inter- 


ceſſor for us with God. 


VI. NEXT to him, we 
placd Lewis the Great, that 
living Example of good Go- 
vernment, which we have before our Eyes. 
Here we laid before the Prince his Father's 
admirable Laws and Edicts; we acquainted 
him with the exact Diſpoſitions of our Fi- 
nances, the Frauds that had been diſcover'd 
in their Management; our military Diſ- 

ciphne 


As alſo Leawis 
XIV. 
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cipline maintain'd with equal Prudence and 
Authority; the new Methods of ſtorin 
Magazines, beſieging Towns, and condyc- 
ting Armies ; true Spirit of our Sol- 
diery, their Briſæneſs in A aults, and Firm- 
neſs in maintaining their Ground; the ſtrong 
Perſuaſion of our People in general, that 
nothing is too great or difficult to be per- 
form d under ſo great a King. At laſt we 
ſhew'd him the equal to an 
Army. We ſhew'd him the Weight, Uni- 
formity, and Secreſy of his Councils, never 
iſcover d but by the Execution in the moſt 
ſurpriſing Events. His Conduct and Va 
| tour in War, giving Peace to conquer' 

nemies on equal Terms; and above all, 

is unwearied Zeal in propagating and ſup- 
true Religion : Thus we ſet the great 
3 of the Father before the Son, 
capable of following him. 


, VII. IN Philoſophy we ob- 
_ _ 3 ſerv d this Diſtinction, to give 


ledge of God, him the Grounds and Reaſons 
oO of thoſe Maxims that are cer- 
tain and of Uſe in Life; but the 
only of thoſe that are controverted and 
doubtful: Recommending to him an equi- 
table Temper towards all Sides, judgi 
it to be for the Honour of one born to go- 
vern, to protect all in their Enquiries, rather 
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than to enter as a Party into any of their 
Diſputes. are 582 

BEIN G fully perſuaded: that the great 
Buſineſs of Philoſophy, is to teach us the 
Knowledge of ourſelves, and from ourſelves 
to carry us to God, we form'd our Inſtruc- 
tions upon this Principle. We had long 
ſince ſown the Seeds of this Philoſophy in 
his Mind, and had taken Care, that whilſt 
he was but very young, he might be able to 
diſtinguiſh the Mind from the Body, name- 
ly, that Part which is to govern, from that 
which is to ſerve ; and that from the Image 

of a Mind ruling the Body, he might form 
an Idea of God, governing the World, and 
the Mind itſelf. When Years had ripen'd 
his Judgment, we thought ourſelves o- 
blig'd to teach him this more methodically, 
and remembering the Direction of our 
Lord, St. Luke xxi. 34. Take heed to your 
ſelves; and the Sentence of David, The 
Knowledge of Thee from myſelf is wonderful : 
We drew up a Treatiſe under theſe two 
Heads, The Knowledge of God and ourſelves : 
In which we explain'd the Structure of the 
Body, and the Nature of the Soul, from 
what every Man may obſerve in himſelf. 
And as a Man is moſt preſent to himſelf, 
we endeavour'd that from hence he might 
apprehend how intimately preſent God is 
with all Things. For as much as without 
him, 
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hirn, we could n6t live, move, breathe of 
think, according to that moſt Philoſophical 
Sentence of the Apoſtle at Athens, the very © | 

Seat of Philoſophy (As xvii. 25, 27, 28.) 

_ As the Apoſtle from Things already known, 

and evident to Reaſon, propos'd to lead 
| them forwards to higher Things; fo it 
was our care to improve the Apprehenſion 

'_ + of the Deity, which Nature had implanted 

| in us; and demonſtrated by the moſt cer- 
tain Arguments, that they who chuſe to be 
thought-no better than Brutes, are, indeed, 

the moſt conceited, and yet the moſt con- 


temptible of all Men. e 


r 


\ 


ET VIII. Tur next thing we 
| 1 NO had to do, was to give him 
chicks, ſome Notion of Logick and 
|: | moral Philoſophy, for the far- 

ther cultivating the beſt Powers, the Un- 
| derſtanding and Will. The Principles of 
Logick we took from Plato and Ariſtotle : 
But our Logick was not the empty Science 
|  - of wrangling and diſputing, but the Art of 
[| forming the Judgment. We employ'd our- 
ſelves chiefly in that Part which furniſhes 
thoſe Heads of Arguments which are of 
Uſe in publick Deliberations and Counſels, 
and which, though ſingly and by them- 
ſelves, are of no great Moment, yet when 
laid together, amount to a Probability, and 
are a good Foundation for Action. Theſe 
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we conſidered as the Ground of Rhetorick, 


lected and put together, as ſo many Bones 
and Sinews. But the Rhetorick we taught 


nor was it ſoft and effeminate, but ftrong 


beſt Rules out of Cicero, Quintilian, and 
others. But we made more uſe of Ex- 
amples than Precepts. And it was a Cuſ- 
tom with us to ſtrip thoſe Speeches that 


other Ornaments, which Words had be- 
ſtow'd upon them; and reduce them to 


juſt now mentioned, that we might ſee what 
came from Logick, and what Rhetorick had 
added. | | 


As for Morality, we judg'd it beſt to 
take it from Scripture and the Chriſtian In- 
ſtitution ; nor could we endure, that he 
who might be ſatisfied from the Fountain, 
ſhould follow impure Streams. However, 
we did not quite overlook Ari/totle's E- 


Deiſts to the Bluſh, if not convert them. 
N We 


A 


which cloaths, moves and animates thoſe 
naked Arguments which Logick had col-. 


him did. not conſiſt in Sound and Noiſe, 


and maſculine, founded upon Truth and 
Nature. We ſelected for him ſome of the 


affected us, of moſt of thoſe Figures and 


thoſe ſimple and naked Arguments we 


thicks; and to them we join'd the wonder- 
ful and ſublime Diſcoveries of Socrates, 
eſpecially confidering. the Time in which 
he liv'd; which muſt put our modern 
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We remark'd - likewiſe, what Chriſtianity | 
condemn'd in them, what it added, and 

| What new Light it beſtow'd upon thoſe 
Things it approv'd of and confirm'd. And 
when we had done all this, the Wiſdom of 
theſe great Men, notwithſtanding its Phi- 
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= loſophical Gravity, appear d to us little better 
Þ ' than a mere childiſh Science. 

 =—_ N. Nor did we think it 
#1 Civil Law. beſide our Purpoſe to give him 
[1 ſome Knowledge of the Roman 
$4 Laws; fo far at leaſt as to acquaint him 
17 with the Definition of Right, and the ſe- 
F: veral Diſtributions of it ; with the three- 
i | fold Object of the Law, (i. e.) Perſons, 
— 1 Things, and Actions; as alſo the Nature of 
| | Contracts, Teſtaments, Inheritances ; the 
| of Juriſdiction of Civil Magiſtracy, and the 
| Authority of Deciſions in Courts of Judica- 
14 ture; with divers other Things relating to 
FA the Principles of the Civil Law. 

4 : | en Phu. X. Wr have little to fay 
4 boſopby. concerning Metaphyſicks, be- 
11 ſides what has been already 
44 mentioned under the former Heads: And 
\ \_ many Parts of Natural Philoſophy came in 
WW - our Way when we diſcourſed on the Struc- 
| ture of the human Bodies; and as for the 
17 reſt, it was more agreeable to us to deliver 
| them in the. Manner of Hiſtory than a Sy- 
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ſtem. The uſual Experiments were per- 


| form'd before the Prince, ſo as to give him 


a very agreeable and uſeful Entertainment. 
And he obſerv'd the Induſtry of Mankind, 
in tracing out Nature in all her Operations, 
as well as in aſſiſting and improving her. 
From thence he proceeded to admire the 
Art of Nature itſelf, and the wonderful 
Contrivance of the great Artiſt, which is at 
the ſame Time ſecret and manifeſt. 


XI. For the Mathematicks, | 
which are ſo ſerviceable in tk.” 
ſtrengthening human Reaſon, 
he had an excellent Maſter, who taught 
him not only the Methods of fortifying and 
beſieging Towns, and making Encamp- 
ments, and to draw out theſe with his own 
Pencil; but alſo the Nature of all Kinds 
of Machines, and their Powers, the ſeveral 


Syſtems of the Univerſe, and ſome of the 


firſt Books of Euchd; all which the Prince 

apprehended with a Readineſs that was fur- 
prizing to all that were about him. I muſt 
juſt take Notice, that all the ſeveral Parts of 
Knowledge were inſtill'd into him by De- 
grees, and were taught in their proper "Place 
and Order, that he might be able to make 


uſe of it upon 9 Occafion. 
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XII. AN D now for the fl 
Tom of the. niſhing the Prince's Studies, we 
e undertook three Things of no 
. ſmall Moment. 
1. FIRST of all, univerſal Hiſtory, An- 
tient and Modern. The former compre- 
hending the Hiſtory of the World, from 
the Creation to Charles the Great, and the 
Ruin of the antient Roman Empire; the lat- 
ter from thence to the preſent Time. We 
firft gave it a curſory Reading, and after 
that, in ſeveral Lectures, made him Ma- 
ſter of the Whole. We here ſet before 
him the Riſe and Progreſs of Religion, 
the Fates of Empires, the Springs and 
Cauſes of Events. We ſhew'd him the 
Connexion of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment; how Religion was ever acknow- 

ledged and protected by an Almighty Pro- 

vidence, and advanc'd from its firſt Ob- 

ſcurity to the full Light of the Goſpel. 
We acquainted him with the Inſtitutions 
of the Aſſyrians, Perſians, Grecians, and 
Romans; and other Kingdoms that have 
ſucceflively made a Figure in the World. 
All this was perform'd without a tedious 
Prolixity, and with as great Brevity as 
was poſſible. We had this double Ad- 
vantage, from the Knowledge of the Wer 
an 
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and the general Hiſtory of Nations; in 
the firſt Place, we learn'd the Antiquity, 
Authority, and Stability of Religion; and 


in the next Place, we learn'd the true 


Methods of preſerving a Government in 
a flouriſhing Condition, from the Miſtakes 
others had been guilty of: Senſible, never- 
theleſs, that the beſt conſtituted States are 
ſubje& to the Accidents of Mortality, and 
that from all human Things, we muſt raiſe 
our Thoughts and Hopes to thoſe which 
are Divine and Heavenly. 


2. Our next Performance contains the 


Rules of Policy. and good Government, 


and of the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, taken 
out of the Holy Scriptures : Shewing 
not only the Duties of Subjects to their 
Princes, how the publick Worſhip of God 


ought to be directed, and the Miniſters 


of Religion ſupported, but alſo the Ori- 
ginal of Government, and how Societies 
have been form'd, together with the Rules 
of good Conduct in War and Peace, and 
whatever elſe is neceſſary for the true pre- 
ſerving of the Dignity of Government, 
This Work will make it evident, that the 


Scriptures exceed all other Books that have 


treated of Civil Policy, not only in the Au- 
thority, but alſo in the Prudence and Excel- 
lency of its Precepts. | 
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3. OuR third and laſt Piece contains 


the particular Laws and Cuſtoms of the 
French Monarchy : And in conſidering its 
Intereſt, with reference to other Kingdoms, 


we ſhall ſet down the whole State of Chri- 


Wer ſhall finiſh theſe Deſigns as the 


Time and our Abilities will permit : And 


then, at the King's Command, ſhall return 
to him his beloved Son, whoſe Education 
has been committed to us by his Orders, 
and conducted according- to the Rules he 
had given us. What remains, will be com- 
pleated by the King himſelf, the beft Ma- 
ſter, and his own Experience. 


THIS, Holy Father, is the 
Method we have purſued with 
: the utmoſt Application 
Faithfulneſs; We have planted and watered 
may God give the Increaſe. And ever fince 


ks” 


He, whoſe Vicegerent you are, hath in- 


ſpired you with a paternal Regard to theſe 


our Endeavours, we have not fail'd in your 


Holineſs's Name to admoniſh and excite 
the Prince, and- have found this a power- 
tul Incentive to every thing that is great 
and excellent. We eſteem ourſelves happy 
that we have fo great a Patron of theſe 


ro 
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our Labours, in one, who is anothe 
„or rather another Peter. 


Holy Father, 


8 


Tour Holineſt s moſt Devoted, 


— 


M/ Obedient Son, 
At the Palace of | 


St. German, 


March 8, 1679. 


| J. BENIGNug, 
. Biſhop of Condom. | 


NV. B. He was made Biſhop of Meaux, 1681. 
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Bux cuxpy, Ax jou, and BERRY, 
"Re the Grandchildren of LEWIS 
| XIVth, were educated. 


LY 


- 
* 


HE Manner, in which theſe 
young Princes were bred up, 
in regard to their Health, was 
not at all approv'd of by the 
ö | Gentlemen of the Faculty : 
bu Nevertheleſs, their Governor, the Duke 
1 de Beguvillier, had Reſolution enough by 
il | purſue 
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rſue it, and his Majeſty placed ſuch an 
. Confidence in him, that he left 
that Affair ſolely to his prudent Ma- 


Tur v live upon plain Diet, eating as 
much as they pleaſe at each Meal, nothing 
but proper Food being ſerv'd up. At 
Breakfaſt they eat a Cruſt of dry Bread, 
drinking a large Glaſs of Wine and Water, 
or Water only, juſt as they pleaſe. 


1 Ar Dinner and Supper they eat juſt 

_— what they will of all that is brought to 
Table; Care being taken that they eat 
a good deal of Bread, and but little raw 
Fruit. Ty 


* 


THREE Days in the Week are call'd 
Ragoo Days, but that is meant only for 
Dinner, and then, beſides boil'd and roaſt- 
ed, Fricaſſees of Chickens ; Tarts, white 
Meats and ſuch like Diſhes are brought 
to the Table, but ſeldom or never any real 
Ragoos, or Diſhes high ſeaſon'd. 


THE other Days they dine upon Beef, 
and their roaſt Meet is Chicken, Partridge, 
and ſuch like. . 8 
THEIR Suppers are always alike, a 
1 Leg of Mutton, a Loin of Veal, or a 
1 3 N 
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Victuals. And Lenten Food being gene- 
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Rib of Beef, with ſome wild Fowl or 
Poultry dreſt plain; and inſtead of Fruit, 
March-Pane, or Orange-Peels. In Lent 
they keep more or fewer Faſt Days accord- 
ing to their Age. The Duke of Burgundy 
will keep the whole approaching Lent, but 
the Prince's Brother will eat Fleſh three 
Times a Week. Fridays and Saturdays, 
and all Faſt Days, as well as in Lent, they 
eat a-part, that each may be ſerv'd with 
Food proper for his Age and Conſtitution, 
without the one's longing for the other's 


rally of a higher Gouſt and higher ſeaſon d, 
and, conſequently, better reliſh'd, tis to be 

rd they may eat too much of it; for 
which Reaſon Care is taken to provide what 


is moſt innocent, and chiefly Pan or Pud- 
ing Cakes. 


Fox their Bevers they eat as at Break- 
faſts, a Cruſt of Bread or a Bifcuit, and 
drink a Glaſs of Water ; but they have 
Wine at Dinner and Supper, if they pleaſe, 
for ſometimes they'll not drink any. Their 
Wine is always Burgundy, and they are al- 
lowed but two Glaſſes at a Meal. They 
never taſte Beer, Cyder, or your made 
Wines, nor Lemonade, unleſs they have 
now and then a gaudy Day, which comes 
but ſeldom, or when they eat with the 
Duke de Beauvillier: They likewiſe never 
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drink iced Wine, becauſe the Duke of Bur- 
gundy don't love it, - 


 Tavs much for their eating ** wi 
ing. As to their Exerciſe, for their Health 
Sake, they are of ſuch Sort, that a Citizen 
of Paris would ſcarce put his Children un- 
der the like Regimen; and it is to be con- 
feſs'd, that were thefe Princes not fo hail 
and healthy as they are, my would {carce 
be put to it neither, 


THE y never put on their Hats when 
without Doors, unleſs when they are on 
Horſeback, or it rains, for be it never fo 
hot, or cold, or windy, they always go 


bare-headed ; and they are now ſo much 


accuſtom'd to it, that they don't ſuffer the 
leaſt Inconvenience, in kec ping their Heads 
uncover'd. 


THEY never take any Kind of Phyſick, 
nor were they ever blooded or purg d. They 
have now and then, tis true, been troubled 
with Fevers, and then they give them the 
Bark: But ſhould they be ſeiz d with a vio- 
lent Fit of Sickneſs, 7 make no doubt but 
they d call in the Doctors. 


As they take the Air every Day, both 
Summer and Winter, whether they walk 
pr ride, they are n to uſe as much 
Exerciſe 
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Exerciſe as they will, and though they put 


themſelves in never ſo great a Sweat, they 
don't ſhift their Linen unleſs when they 
have been at Tennis, and then they are al. 
low'd to have a dry Shirt; but they are nei- 
ther rubb'd with warm Cloths, nor ſufferd 
to lie down, by way of Retreſhment. 


Trey run almoſt daily, till they are 
quite tir d; and ſometimes go a hunting on 
Foot, for a whole Day together. 


WHEN they are at Fountarnbleau, they 
go a Stag Hunting for ſeveral Hours toge- 
ther ; I mean for the four Years laſt paſt. 
In a Word, they are educated, as if they 
were one Day to ſet up for hardy Cham- 
pions; and the Duke of Beauvilher is ſo 
verily perſuaded, that an infirm Prince is 

for nothing, eſpecially in France, 
where 'tis expected the King ſhould com- 
mand his Armies in Perſon, that it muſt 
be ſomething very extraordinary that ſhall 
oblige him to alter this his Method ; and 
God be prais'd, hitherto he has had no 
Occafion : On the contrary, the Princes 
are in ſuch perfect Health, and of ſo 
ſtrong Conſtitutions, that they never have 
the leaſt Ailing. | | 

Now and then it happens, that they 
catch a flight Cold, but they don't uſe 

a 
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2 bit the leſs Exerciſe for all that; un- 
leſs their Cold is very bad indeed, they 
don't mind it. Thus much for their daily 
Recreations. 5 55 


TRE x x all three riſe at the ſame Time, 
that is, preciſely at three Quarters after 
Seven, and by a Quarter after Eight, they 
are dreſt, and have ſaid their Prayers: 
Then they go to Maſs, and after that, 
to the Dauphine's Levy; there they con- 
tinue but a ſhort Space, and then go to 
the King's, where they ſtay till half an 
Hour after Nine, at which Time his Ma- 
jeſty goes to Maſs. Each Prince then re- 
turns to his own Apartment, where they 
play for half an Hour with their Gentle- 
men Uſhers, and firſt Valet de Chambre; 
who with their Sub-Governors, or without 
them, are thoſe appointed to keep them 
Company. At Ten they betake themſelves 
to their Study, which holds till Noon. 


THEN they go to Dinner all together. 
The Duke de Beauvillier attends them when 
they eat in private, which is every Evening 
and Faſt-Day ; but when they eat in Pub- 
lick, they are waited on by the Steward of 
the Houſhold, and in Form. They riſe 
from Table, a Quarter before One, three 
Quarters being the Allowance for dining 
Tims: Each Prince then retires to his own 


Apart- 


\ 
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Apartment, with his Sub-Governors and 
draw, till Two a Clock. 


TEN they play at Tables, Cheſs or 
Cards, with their Sub-Governor and Gen. 
tlemen-Uſhers, for three Quarters of an 
Hour ; after which, they go to their Book, 
if it's Summer, three Quarters after Two 
being too hot for 
they then take their Walk, becauſe tis 
Night before Five: So that from Septem- 
ber, their Walking begins a Quarter before 
Three, till Five, and their Study laſts 
till Seven; and from May, their Study 
commences three Quarters after Two, till 
Five; and then they take their Walk till 
Seven. At Seven they have a LeQure read 
to them, on ſome diverting Subject; this 
continues three Quarters of an Hour, ti 
Supper-Time. About Eight they fit down 
to Supper, from whence they go to their 
ſeveral Apartments, where they play at 
Cards; Cheſs, Billiards, &c. 
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Ar Nine, or a Quarter after, accord- 
ing as they have behav'd, they go to 
Bed, and ſometimes ſooner, by way of 
Puniſhment. | 


* 


THE take their Walk all three toge- 
ther, at leaſtwiſe when they have not made 
2 
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= faux pas, for in that Cafe they are ſe- 

parated, and he that has miſbehav'd, ſtays 
at Home, to his very great Mortification. 


TEA u never go abroad, either on Foot 
or Horſeback, without three or four 
young Noblemen in Company; but at all 
other Times, they have only their own Do- 
meſticks about them; and neither Pages, 
nor any young Gentlemen are permitted to 
come near them. „ ES os 


THEY are never ſuffer'd to whiſper to 
each other, nor are any of the young Gen- 
try, who walk or ride in their Company, 
permitted to whiſper to them; and of all 
their Domeſticks, only the Sub-Gover- 
nors, Gentlemen-Uſhers, firſt Valet de 
Chambre, and upper and under Preceptor, 
and their Confeſſor, when he is preſent, 
are allow'd to whifper to them, or ſpeak 
in private: And if any thing remarkable 
happens, the Duke de Beauvillier is to be 
made acquainted with it. I 


Ir either of the young Princes does any 
thing in Publick, which the Duke de Beau- 
_ wer may diſapprove, in his Abſence the 
_ >oub-Governor, or chief Domeſtick in 
_ waiting may whiſper to him his Fault, 
and whenever it happens, that being in a 
private Manner told it, he does not take 


Care 
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care to behave as he ſhould, he certainly 
meets with a proper Puniſhment. Thoſe 
who have the Charge of the Princes Edu- 
cation, having their Authority dependent on 
the Duke de Beauvillier, and, conſequently, 
no Power to act on their own Heads, the 
Duke is more exact and rigorous to in- 
flick thoſe Puniſhments, which the Sub- 
Governors have threatened, than thoſe 
which the Duke himſelf has, when a 
ſmall Fault has been committed in his own 
Preſence. To 


Wren a Fault is done privately, 
that is, in their own private Apartment, 
leſs Notice is taken, and the Tranſgrefſion 
is much eaſier forgiven, than when done in 
publick. ._ 

Wu N the Princes go to Fountainblean, 
tis reckon'd a Sort of Breaking-up-time: 
Not becauſe they don't ſtudy as at other 
Times, at leaſt once a Day, but becauſe 
they go a hunting every Day, either with 
the King, or with the Dauphine ; for which 
Reaſon they have leſs of their Book; the 
greateſt Part of their Time being taken up Ml 
in theſe Diverſions. | - 


NEITHER Feſtival Days nor Sundays, 
exempt them from their Study, they only 
hinder their Walk abroad, ſome of the 

grand 
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and Feſtivals excepted; the Service of 
the Church being then much longer, which 
happens but five or fix Times a Fear. 
The other Feaſt-Days and Sundays, they 
attend only at low Maſs, as at other 
Times, going, beſides, either to Veſpers or 
Mattins. 5 


\ 


FESTIVAL Days and Sundays, their 
Studies are upon religious Matters, as well 
as their Lecture at Evening. 


THEIR Themes, for Example, are 
taken from Treatiſes of Piety, and they 
tranſlate from the Bible, and the beſt Latin 
Fathers. 5 


T E v learn Latin by Rote, and not 
by Grammar Rules, except the very firſt 
Rudiments; and the Reaſon why this Me- 
thod is to be preferr'd, is, becauſe the 
painful, irkſome Part is hereby remov'd, 
and their Studies render'd more pleaſant and 
agreeable ; and this farther Benefit attends 
it, that they take as much Pleaſure at their 
Book, as their other Diverſions. It is true, 
the two eldeſt naturally take great Delight 
in Learning, and are already Maſters of the 
Latin Tongue; they write it with Eaſe, 
and elegantly, and make Fables and Dia- 
logues, which they ſend to one another; 
the Matter as well as the Latin being their 
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own Compoſure. They tranſlate E. atin 
into French, and French into Latin. The 
are not ſuffer d to make Verſes in either 
Language, becauſe it is ridiculous for 2 
Prince to paſs for a Poet; but they tran- 
ſlate Poetry, and by the Knowledge they 
have of the Latin Tongue, they diſtinguiſh 
their ſeveral Beauties. They have already 
tranſlated Virgil, Ovid and Horace, and they 
are to conſtrue all the reſt. . 

THE Books they learn are different, as 
muſt be ſuppos d, by reaſon of their diffe- 
rent Ages; but bating that, their Capacities 
are near upon an Equality. Indeed, the 
Duke of Burgundy, as being the Heir Ap- 
parent, is inſtructed in ſome Things, which 
are not ſo abſolutely uſeful to the other 
two. 


* 


TREV endeavour to inftil into them, 
the greateſt Averſion imaginable to Pedan- 
fry: The Archbi of Cambray, the! 


Preceptor, being perſuaded, that a Prince 
be wholly ignorant of the Belles 


Lettres, than be a Pedant ; becauſe it is i- 
diculous in a Prince to be characteriſed for 
his more than ordinary Acquirements, in 
any one Science not eſſential to him as 4 
King ; there being only three Things 
ſolutely neceſſary for him perfectly to under- 
ſtand, via. Hiſtory, Politicks, and the 
Command 
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Command of an Army. The, greateft 
Care therefore is taken for their being 
well inſtructed 'in thoſe three; in other 
Knowledge they don't defire they thould 


excel. 


IT is likewiſe taught them, how con- 
temptible a Figure that Prince makes, who 
paſſes for a Poet, a Grammarian, a Ma- 
thematician, a Painter, a Philoſopher, a 
Muſician, a Divine, or even a Scholar; 
none of theſe Titles being worthy his 
Character, for that they are enjoy d in 
common by great Numbers, and ſome- 
times by the moſt deſpicable of Mankind. 
But withal, it is requiſite the Prince ſhould 
be better acquainted with theſe ſeveral Arts 
and Sciences than any of his Courtiers are 
preſum'd to be, and to have ſuch a Share 
of Knowledge therein, as to be able to 
hold a Converſation with thoſe who are 
eſteemed Conoiſſeurs: But not to dive too 
deep into unprofitable Diſquiſitions, which 
waſte much Time, too precious to be thus 
ſquander'd by thoſe of his Rank; they 
are therefore taught the moſt beautiful, cu- 


rious, and profitable Parts in the ſeveral Arts 
and Sciences. . 


Tu E y have learn' d perfectly, for Ex- 
ample, Geography, and the Uſe of the 
Sphere (I ſpeak of the two eldeſt) alſo 
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196 An Account of the Education 
antient and modern Hiſtory, the Mytho- 
logy of the Antients ; they know ſomething 
of Painting, Carving, Architecture, Forti- 
fication and Anatomy, and they are begin- 
ning to ſtudy the Law, not as it is taught 
in the Schools; they will only read over ſome 
good Treatiſe of the Law, which is carefully 
to be explained. 
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THEY are to be inſtructed, as far as is 
proper, in antient and . modern Philoſophy, 
and the Mathematicks, for the two or three 

ſucceeding Years, whilſt they learn their 
Exerciſes. But the Duke of Burgundy 
1s not to ſpend ſo much Time as his two 
Brothers in theſe Sort of Studies, nor be 
ſo thoroughly acquainted with them, leſt 
his Knowledge therein ſhould make him 
too particular, and take up that Time which 


may be employ'd much better, and more 
„„ @ Bros. 
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TRE have therefore begun to teach or 
explain to him Politicks and Trade, not 
by laying down general and idle Rules, 
as is the Method of the Schools, but by 
reading ſuch Books to him, as treat on 
theſe Subjects, wrote in different Countries, 
and by the ableſt Stateſmen, and making 


proper Remarks and ſuitable Reflections 
thereupon. 2 
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For this Purpoſe, one of the ableſt 
Men of tlie Age, is compoſing for the 
Uſe of this Prince, but what will not be 
made publick; a Compendium, in Chrono- 
logical Tables, of all that has paſſed in 
Europe ſince the Deſtruction of the Ro- 
man Empire, which will explain the Ori- 
gin of the ſeveral European Nations now 
in Being, the Changes and Revolutions of 
Kingdoms, their Wars and Acquiſitions, ' 
their Loſſes, the Nature of their Commerce, 
the Names and Characters of all the Princes 
our Neighbours, their Intereſts, their Maxims, 
and the Alterations made in their Politicks ; 
the whole brought down, and treated more 
largely, the nearer to our own Times: And 
what will render this Work infinitely curi- 
ous and profitable, is, that being compoſed 
for the ſole Uſe of the Prince, and by the 
Direction of the Duke of Beauvillier, who 
is a Miniſter of State, it will contain all the 
Treaties made by the ſeveral States of Eu- 
rope; the Breach of Treaties, the Cauſes 
and Succeſſes of all the Wars, the Misfor- 
tunes attending them, what might have been 
done to prevent them, ſetting to open View 
the Letters wrote by Princes or their Prime 
Miniſters, which diſcover the ſecret Springs 
of Action, and their own private Ends and 
Deſigns, which they have followed, con- 
trary to the Good of the State, as alſo private 
O 3 In- 
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198 An Account of the Education 
Inſtructions left by Princes to their Children 
As, in the Account of Sparn, for Example, 
the Inſtructions of Charles Vth, and thoſe 
of Philip IId, IIId, and IVth. In a Word, 
it will contain all that's neceſſary the Duke 
of Burgundy ſhould know of the Kingdom 
he is one Day to inherit, and of the Domi- 
nions and Territories of his Neighbours, 
'The whole Truth being herein to be laid 
open without any Deſign, it is eaſy to be 
judged the great Benefit and Emolument he 
will receive from this Undertaking. 


* 


SOMETIMES they hold an Argument 
upon theſe Matters, in which the Prince is 
to bear his Part; in ſuch like Converſations 
they canvaſs the falſe Steps taken by Kings 
and Miniſters, and the Duke of Burgundy 
is to raiſe his Objections likewiſe ; thus they 
diſpute the Matter Pro and Con, and in the 
End of the Debate the Prince delivers his 
Sentiments before the reſt. He is alſo to 
remark their Faults in Government, what 
has cauſed them, and the Characters of the 
Princes, who have committed them. They 
endeavour to inſti] into him the greateſt A- 
verfion to the falſe Maxims of the modern 
Politicks of Machiavel and others, and make 
him ſenſible that Truth and Juſtice ought to 
be the Foundation of all our Actions, to 
which End they produce a thouſand Exam- 
ples of Princes, who have been * by 
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following other Maxims, which they miſ- 
took for good and true ones. 


Tx Ar he may the better know the Cha- 
racters of the Princes, who have from Time 
to Time reign'd in Europe, they make him 
compoſe Dialogues of the Dead, in which 
he is to bring the contemporary Kings upon 
the Stage, where they are to recount the 
real Cauſes of all their Actings, and repreſent 
in the moſt lively Colours all their Defaults, 
and diſcover, without any Fear, the true Mo- 
tives which induc'd them to act as they did. 
Here, likewiſe, the lively Portraitures of their 
Miniſters are faithfully drawn, their real 
Deſigns unmaſk'd; in ſhort, nothing is 
omitted which may contribute to an exact 
and perfect Knowledge of antient and mo- 
dern Hiſtory; and the proper Reflections 
made upon the reading theſe Dialogues, ſerve 


to inform the Prince's good Genius and 


Judgment, and inſpire into him thoſe true 
Maxims by which he ought to govern, and 
a great Love for ſincere and ſolid Virtue, 
with a juſt Abhorrence of every thing that 
bears the Semblance of Vice. | 


IT is during the four Hours Study, 


Morning and Evening, and ſometimes at his 


leiſure Hours, that the Prince is imploy'd in 
theſe uſeful Studies; Care being taken to 


render them more agreeable by their great 


O 4 Variety ; 
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Variety; he is moſt delighted when intent 


thing he has learn'd, as it is for others to 


% 
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upon them, and his Latin takes up but a 
ſmall Part of his Time, not more than an 
Hour and Half in each Day. | 
THe y never let him get any thing by 
heart, eſpecially if he has no mind to it, be- 
cauſe it will take up a great deal- of his 
Time; and the Prince, befides, has the 
Happineſs of having ſo good a Memory, 
that it is as difficult for him to forget any 


retain it. And I muſt not omit to mention 
one Thing very remarkable, that his Head 
contains ſo exact a Series of Chronology, 
that it may ſerve as Chronological Tables 


for the Uſe of the whole Family. 


# 


 WHreNEveR his Domeſticks diſpute 
upon any Point of Hiſtory, any antient 
Fable, any Painting or Piece of Tapeſtry 
Work, which may want explaining, or any 
thing elſe, with which he has been once 
made acquainted, they apply to him for 
their Information, and his Knowledge in 


theſe Matters is always more infallible than 
that of his Teachers, TE 


THe Princes learn no other dead Lan- 
guage beſides the Latin Tongue, which 
they perfectly underſtand ; they are not re- 
| quired 
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quired to ſpeak it readily, only to write it 
elegantly and in Purity. W 
IN the Morning they make Themes, and 

in the Evening they tranſlate. 5 


As for the living Languages, they don't 
much deſire they ſhould learn them, be- 
cauſe, as they are never to travel, all, who 
come to Court, ſpeak either French or 
Latin; nevertheleſs, they are to be taught 
a little LTalian and Spaniſh, but not till they 
have finiſh'd their Latin, leſt their great 
Affinity to the latter, ſhould any Way cor- 
rupt their Latin Stile. | 35 

THE x are not to learn to play on any 
Muſical Inſtrument, for fear it ſhould en- 
groſs too much of their Time, and render 
them too particular : At preſent they only 
learn to Dance, to Write, to Draw ; but in 
a little while they are to be taught Ma- 
thematicks, Fencing, Vaulting; and in a 
Year, or Year and Half, the two eldeſt are 


to learn to ride the great Horſe, and what 
is taught in the Manage. 1 


THE Duke de Beauvilher has never of- 
fer d to whip or give the Ferula to any of 
the young Princes, judging theſe Sorts of 
Puniſhments to be by no Means proper for 


Children 


- 
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Children of their Rank. On the contrary, 
he ſtudies to make them love him; in order 
to do them the greater Service, he treats 
them with the utmoſt Lenity. There are, 
however, ſeveral Sorts of Puniſhments which 
he inflicts as Occaſion requires. a 


ONE Thing, I think, is worthy to be ob. 
ſerv'd, that they are never puniſh'd for 
their Books, becauſe they always go to 
them with Pleaſure ; Care being taken to 
make their Study-Time as agreeable to 3 
them as that imploy'd in their other Di- 

_ verſions. 4 


Wuũur NEVER they are granted a Holy- 
Day, they apply themſelves but once that 
Day to their Studies, and then they hunt, 
that being the Diverſion which pleaſes them 
beſt. It is then alſo they dine after a more 
ſumptuous Manner. 


I nave faid nothing in this Treatiſe con- 
cerning their religious Education : I think 
the Method here taken is properly educating 
them in a Chriſtian-like Manner; and it is 
thought much better, in order to make 
them good Chriſtians, to inſpire into them 
virtuous Principles, and remove out of their 

_ Sight whatſoever may give ill Example, 
than to put them to practiſe external Mor- 
tifications 
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tifications and outward Devotions, which 
commonly produces no better Effect in thoſe 
Children, who are burthened with perform- 
ing theſe religious Ceremonies, than to give 
them, during their whole Lives after, an A- 


verſion, and ſometimes even the utmoſt Ab- 


horrence to all real Piety. And it may be 
faid without Flattery, becauſe it is a Thing 


well known to all the World, that never 
Princes received a more Chriſtian-like E- 


ducation. 
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OPINION 
Roger Aſcham, Eſq; 


Concerning Double T xansLAT10Ns, 


LINIUS SECUNDUS, 
a wite Senator of great Ex- 
|| perience, excellently learned 
himſelf, a liberal Patron of 
learned Men, and the pureſt 
Writer, in my Opinion, of 
| all his Age, (I except not 
Suetonius, his two School-Maſters Quintilian 
and Tacitus, nor yet his moſt excellent 
learned Uncle, the elder Plinius) doth ex- 
preſs, in an Epiſtle to his Friend Fuſcus, 
many good Ways for Order in Study ; = 

3 1 * 


\ 
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he 3 with 1 and prefer- 
reth that before all the reſt. 


Bora better and nearer Exaciple beben 
may be, our moſt noble Queen Elizabeth, 
who never took yet Greek nor Latin Gram- 
mar in her Hand, after the firſt declining of 
a Noun and a Verb ; but only by this double 
tranſlating of Demoſthenes and Jſocrates daily, 
without miſſing every Forenoon, and like- 
wiſe ſome Part of Tully every Afternoon, 
for the Space of a Year or two, hath at- 

tained to ſuch a perfect Underſtanding in 
both the Tongues, and to ſuch a ready Ut- 


= tecrance of the Latin, and that with ſuch a 


Judgment, as there be few in Number in 
both the Univerſities or elſewhere in En- 
gland, that be in both Tongues comparable 
with her Majeſty. And to conclude in a 


ſhort Room the Commodities of double 
Tranſlation ; ſurely the Mind, by daily mark- 


ing, firſt, the Cauſe and Matter ; then the 
Words and Phraſes; next, the Order and 
Compoſition; after the Reaſon and Argu- 
ments ; then, the Forms and Figures of 


both the Tongues ; laſtly, the Meaſure and 


Compaſs of every Sentence, muſt needs, by 
little and little, draw unto it the like 8 
of Eloquence, as the Author doth uſe, which 


is read. And thus much for double Tran- 
lation, | | 
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FROM THE 


 Marchioneſs de LAMBERT 


_ To her Sox. 


to {ce you perfectly a com- 
fa plete Gentleman, [et us ſee 
te) what are his Duties, that you 
may know your Obligations. 
== TI inſtruct myſelf by theſe 
Reflections; perhaps, . I ſhall one Day be ſo 
happy as to change my Precepts into Ex- 
amples. Thoſe who exhort others ſhould 
go firſt themſelves in the Way. An Am- 
2 baſſador 


\ 


paſſador of Perſia aſked the Wife of Leoni- 
das, Why they honoured Women ſo much 
in Lacedemonia ? It is becauſe, ſaid ſhe, 


they alone know how to make Men. A 
Greek Lady ſhewed her Jewels to Phoctor's 


Mother, and aſked to ſee hers : She ſhewed 


her her Children, and ſaid to her, Theſe 


are my Dreſs and Ornaments; I hope 
one Day they will be all my Glory. 
But let us return to the Duties incumbent 
on Men. 1 


TRE Order of which, is to know how 


to live with Superiors, Equals, Inferiors, 
and oneſelf ; with Superiors, to know 


how to pleaſe without Meanneſs ; to ſhew 


Efteem and Amity to Equals; not to 
make - Inferiors feel the Weight of Supe- 
riority ; and to preſerve a due Dignity with 
oneſelf. . 


AB o vr all Duties is the Worſhip we 
owe the Supreme Being. Religion is a 
Commerce eſtabliſh's between God and 


Men; by the Graces of God to Men, 


and by the Worſhip of Men to God. 
. Elevated Souls have Sentiments and a par- 
ticular Worſhip far unlike that of the 
Vulgar. All proceeds from the Heart, and 
goes to God. | Fa 
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Mon Al Virtues are in \ Danger | in En- 
tertainments. I do not require of you a 
Piety full of Weakneſſes and Superſtitions; 
I only require that the Love of Order 


ſhould make you ſubmit to God all what 


you know and think; that the ſame Love 
of Order . govern all your Actions: It will 


give you Juſtice, and juſtice aſſuredly d 0 


along with her every Virtue. 


Tx greateſt Part of young People now- 


a2. days, fancy they diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by afſuming an Air of Libertiniſm, which 


| leflens them, however, extreamly in the 


Eyes of reaſonable Perſons. It is an Air 
which no Ways proves the Superiority of 
the Mind, but the irregular Sallies of the 
. Heart. People never attack Religion when 
they find it not their Intereſt to attack it. 
Nothing is more happy than to have the 


Mind thoroughly perſuaded of it, and the 


Heart ſenſibly penetrated with it. This 
is at all Times good; even they who are 
not ſo happy as to believe as they ought, 
fubmit themſelves, however, to the efta- 


'bliſh'd Religion. They know very well 
that what — call Prejudice, is of high 


Station in the World, and muſt be re- 
ſpected. 
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LiBERTINISM of the Mind, and Li- 

S centiouſneſs in Manners, ought to be baniſh- 

= cd the Reign we live in. The Manners 

of the Sovereign bear Sway, they ena 
what he does, and forbid that which he - 
does not. The Faults of Princes doubles, 
and their Virtues receive new Birth - by 
Imitation. Should the Hearts of Cour- 

tiers be never ſo corrupted; there reigns 

always at Court ſuch blameleſs Demeanour 

as quite covers Vice. We are happy in be- 

ing born in an Age, wherein Purity of 
Manners, and Reſpect for Religion, are ne- 

ceſſary to pleaſe the Prince. 


I cov rD, my Son; put myſelf among 
the Objects of your Devoirs, but I would 
have all proceed from your Heart. Con- 
ſider attentively the Condition wherein your 

Father left me: I ſacrificed all my Eſtate to 
= his Fortune; I loſt all at his Death, I faw 
myſelf alone and without Support; I had 
no Friends but his; I found few People 
knew how to be Friends to the Dead, 
and my Enemies were in my own Family. 
I had a Law Suit to maintain againſt power- 
ful Adverſaries, which determined my For- 
tune: J had nothing on my Side but Juſtice | 
and my own Courage: I gain d it without 
running in Debt, and without doing any 
thing that was little. In ſhort, out of _ 
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my wretched Fortune, I made what poflibly 
was to be made of it. As ſoon as it began 
to be better, yours employ d my Thoughts, | 

Give me in your Love, that which I gave 
you in my little Fortune: I will have no 
forced Reſpect, nothing but what comes 
from your Heart ſhall content me: Let 
your Sentiments come to me without be- 
care of your Honour, and III take care of 
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You know how to behave yourſelf in 
relation to your Superiors. - There {3 
only now, the Knowledge of the Precepts 
of ſuch Duties as regard the Prince. You + 
are of a Family which has ever ſacrificed to 
him their All. In reſpect to thoſe on whom 
you depend, the chief Merit is to pleaſe. 
In Subaltern Employments you do not fup- 
port yourſelf, but by being agreeable: | 
Maſters are like Miſtreſſes; what Service 
ſoever. you have done them, they ceale 
to love you as ſoon as you ceaſe to pleaſe 


THERE are ſeveral Sorts of Greatneſs 
which demand ſeveral Sorts of Homage. 
There is real Greatneſs, perſonal, and that 
of Inſtitution. We owe Reſpect to Perſons: 
of elevated Dignity, but this is only an ex- 
terior Reſpect. We owe an Eſteem, and 
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a Reſpe& of Sentiment to Merit. When 
Fortune, joined with Virtue, hath placed 
a Man in an elevated Station, it is a double 
Empire which exacts a double Submiſſion. 
But the Glitter of Greatneſs muſt not dazzle 
you and caſt you into Illuſion. There are 
low and groveling Souls that are always pro- 
| ſtrate before Greatneſs : We muſt ſeparate 
the Man from Dignity, and ſee what he is 

when he is deſpoiled of it. N 


THERE is another Greatneſs very dif- 
ferent from that which reſults from Au- 
thority. It is neither Birth nor Riches 
which diſtinguiſh Men ; real and true Su- 
periority amongſt them is Merit. The Title 
of an honeſt Man is far above all the Titles 


I x Subaltern Employments, wherein we 
are dependent, we muſt make our Court 
to Miniſters; but it muſt be done with 
Dignity. I ſhall never give Leſſons of 
doing any 'Thing mean and little ; your Ser- 
vices ought to ſpeak for you, and not ill- 
placed Submiſſions. Perſons of Merit, who 
are attached to Miniſters, do them Ho- 
nour : Slaves, who ſervilely follow them, 
render them little. Nothing is more agree- 
able than to be a Friend of Perſons in high 
Place; but you never arrive at that but 
through a Deſire to pleaſe. Let your Aa- 


£2 ' _ _ quaintance _ 
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quaintance be with Perſons above you: By 
this you will accuſtom yourſelf to reſpec 
ful and polite Comportment. With our 
Equals we neglect ourſelves, the Mind 
ſlumbers. I do not know whether. one 


may hope for ſuch mann as ami at 
Court. 


As for Wees eminent in - Dignity; 
their Station diſpenſes with them from a 


ereat many Duties, and hides a great many 
F aults. 


\ 


Ir is good to Lode Men, to ſer 
them undiſguiſed, and with their every 
Day's Merit. Afar off the Minions of 
Fortune impoſe upon us. Diſtance places 
them in that Point of Proſpective . which 
is fayourable to them, Renown exagge- 
rates their Merit, Flattery makes them 
Gods; approach them, you will find them 


no more than Men. What Tooele * we 
find at Court 


i 


T1 0 diſabuſe b in Rs of Crent: 


nels, we muſt look upon it very near. You 
will ſoon ceaſe to fear or deſire i it. 


LET not the Faults of 8 Men cor- 
rupt you, but let them redreſs your own. 
Let the bad Uſe they make of Wealth, 
teach you to def; * Riches, and 1 

your 


LETTER 7 her SON. 273 = 
your Conduct. Virtue does not zuide their 
Expences. Why, in the infinite Number 
of Goiits invented for ſoft Pleaſures and 
Voluptuouſneſs, never has yet one appeared 
for the Comfort of the Unhappy ? Does 
not Humanity make us feel the Need of 
ſuccouring our Fellow- Creatures? Perſons 
of good Diſpoſitions of Heart are more 
ſenſible of the Obligation of doing Good, 
the leſs they feel the other Neceſſities of 
Life. MARCUS AUEEL Ius thanked the 
Gods that he had always done good to his 
Friends without making them wait for it. 
The Happineſs of Greatneſs | is, when others 
find their Fortune in ours. I cannot, ſaid 
that Prince, be affected with a Happineſs 
which no one partakes of but myſelf. 
The moſt delicate Pleaſure is to give Plea- 
ſyre to another ; but for all that, we muſt 
not ſet fo. high a Value on the Goods of 
Fortune: Riches never gave Virtue, but 
Virtue has often given Riches : And what 
Uſe alſo do great Men make of their 
Glory? They place it all in Pomp and 
_ outward Shew: Their Dignity grows 
heavy and weighs down others. In the 
mean while true Greatneſs is humane ; it 
ſuffers itſelf to be approached, it even de- 
ſcends to you. Thoſe who poſſeſs it are 
ealy, and make others ſo. Their Eleva- 
tion does not coſt them one Virtue ; and 
the Nobleneſs of their Sentiments hath, as 
IR. it 


- 
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it were, prepared them for it, and uſed. 


them to it. They are no Stranger there- 
to. | . 


T1TLES and een are not Bonds 

to unite us to Men, or attract them to us; 
if we do not add to them Merit and God- 
neſs, we eaſily miſs of them. We endea- Wi 
vour to acquit ourſelves of a Homage we 
are forced to pay their Rank; and in their Wi 
Abſence give ourſelves the Liberty to judge 

and condemn them. If through Envy we 
deſire to diminiſh their good Qualities, we 
muſt oppoſe ſuch Sentiments, and do Juſ- 
tice to their Merit. We often fancy it 
only tends to the Men, whereas it is their. 
Places which are its Objet. Never any 
who filled them, have been ſo happy as to 
pleaſe every one; and the World never did 
them Juſtice, but after they quitted them. 
Envy againſt her own Will pays Homage 
to Greatneſs, though ſhe ſeems. to deſpiſe 
it; for to envy Places is to honour them. 
Let us not condemn through Chagrin and 
ill Humour agreeable Situations, which have 
no other Fault than becauſe we are not in 
them. Let us proceed now to the Duties 
of Society. - 
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MN have found that it was neceſſary 
and agreeable to unite themſelyes for the 
Common Good ; they have made | Laws to 


repreſs 
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repreſs the Bad ; they have agreed amongft 
themſelves upon the Duties of Society, and 
have fixed the Idea of Glory to the Practice 
of thoſe Duties. The moſt honeſt Man is 
he who obſerves them with the greateſt 
Exactneſs; we multiply them in Pro- 
portion as Men are more delicate and ho- 
nourable. 7 


VI RTV holds them together, and is 
a Kind of Alliance between them ; and it 
is the Union of Virtues which makes extra- 
ordinary Men. 
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AFTER having preſcribed fach Duties 
as were neceffary to their common Security, 
they ſought how to make their Commerce 
„ they eſtabliſh'd Rules of * 


and how to live. 


= To Perſons wall born there are no Pre- 
=_— cepts to be given againſt certain Faults ; 

I there are ſome Vices which are unknown to 
Gentlemen and Men of ES | 


PRroBITy, Fidelity in keeping one's 
Word, Love of Truth ; I believe I need 
not inſtruct you in any of thefe. You 
know a Gentleman knows not what a Lie 
is. What Praiſes are there not given to 
thoſe who love Truth ? That 7 ſay 
they, is like the Gods ; he does good, and 

1 4 {peaks 
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ſpeaks the Truth. We muſt not, however, 


peak always what we think, but we muſt . 


always think what we ſpeak. The true 


Uſe of Speech is to ſerve the Truth. 
When a Man has acquired the Reputa- 


tion of True, we might ſwear upon his 1 
Word, it has all the Authority of Oaths; ; 
we bear to what he an, a Kind of religious 


Deference. fy ka 
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FPRHE falſe Man in his Actions is no 


leſs an Oppoſer to the Love of Truth, 
than he that is falſe in his Words; honeſt 


People, or Men of Honour, are never falſe. 


What have they to conceal? They ſuffer 
not ſo much as 80 leaſt Violence 4 make 


them ſhew themſelves, being aſſured that 


ſoon or late true Merit ſees the Day. 


BE always aſſured your Faults will 
much ſooner be pardoned, than the Aﬀec- 
tation of dreſſing up yourſelf with thoſe 
Virtues you have. not. Falſhood is the 


Imitation of Truth. The falſe Man makes 


Uſe of Diſcourſe and Carriage; the true 


3 


4 


Man, Conduct. It is a long while ſince it 
has been ſaid, that Hypocriſy is a * 


which Vice your to nn, 


BurT to pleaſe, it is not ſufficient. to 


have the principal Virtues; we muſt alſo 
have agreeable and engaging Qualities. 


When 


6% 
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When we aſpire to a great Reputation, we 


are ever dependent on the Opinion of o- 
thers. It is very 


difficult to riſe to Ho- 
nours by Services, if Friends and the Man- 
ner of doing them do not make them be 
taken notice of. I have already ſaid, that 

in Subaltern Employments we cannot main- 
tain our Ground without knowing how to 
pleaſe ; as ſoon as we neglect that, we are 
yery little eſteemed. Nothing diſpleaſes ſo 
much as to diſcover too predominant a ſelf- 
Love, to make People ſee we prefer our- 


ſelves to all Things as their Centre. We 


may diſpleaſe very much with a great deal 
of Wit, when we apply it for no other 
End than to find out the Faults of other 
People, and expoſe them to open View. 
As for thoſe who have no Wit, but at 


the Expence of others, they ought to re- 


flect, that there is no Man's Life ſo pure, 
as to give him a Right to cenſure that of 
other Men. — 

RAILLERY, which makes a Part of 
the Amuſements of Converſation, is a 
Thing very difficult to manage. They who 
have Occaſion to ſpeak ill, and love Rail- 
lery, have a Malignity ſown in their Hearts. 
There is but one little Step to make from 
the mildeſt Raillery to Offence. Falſe 
Friends very often abuſing the Rights of 
Pleaſantry, really wound you; but the 
. | Perſon 
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Perſon whom you attack, has the ſole 
Right to judge whether you do not over- 


act your Part, and exceed the Bounds of 
the Pleaſant. The very Moment 


wound him, he is no longer barely rallied, 


but actually offended. The Object of Rail. 
lery ought to fall on little Defects, at 
which the Perſon concern'd may be di- 
verted and pleaſed himſelf. Delicate Rail. 
lery is a Compoſition of Praiſe and Re- 
proof; it only touches upon little Faults, 


that it may the better dwell on the Detail q 
of excellent Qualities. - Monfieur de la 
| Roche-foucaut, ſays, That Terms of Diſ- 


honour offend leſs than Ridicule : I ſhould 


think as he does, becauſe it is not in the 
Power of any one to diſhonour another : 


It 1s our Own Conduct, and not other I EZ 21] 
Peoples Diſcourſe that do us Difhonour. 
The Cauſes of Diſhonour are known and 


certain. Ridicule is purely arbitrary, it de- 


pends in the Manner that Objects preſent 


themſelves, the Manner of perceiving and 
thinking. There are People who always 


look through the Perſpective of Ridicule; 


it is not the Fault of the Objects, but the 


Fault of thoſe who look at them; This 
is ſo true, that ſuch Perſons who would be 
ridiculed in ſome certain Companies, ſhall 


be admired in others where there is Wit 


and Merit. 
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W x always pleaſe and dif pleaſe by Hu- 
mour; cloudy and uneaſy Humours which 
incline towards Miſantbropy, diſpleaſe very 

much. Humour is a Diſpoſition with 
which the Soul receives the Impreſſion of 
Objects. Mild Humours are wounded at 
nothing, their Indulgence ſerves them and 
lends to others what _—_y want. 


THE greateſt part of Men imagine. 
that Humour cannot be wrought u 
They ſay, I am born fo, and fancy this 
Excuſe gives them the Right of Impunity. 
= Such like Humours moſt certainly have the 
= Gift to W 
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M N owe you nothing but in Propor- 
tion as you pleaſe them. The Rules to 
pleaſe are to forget one's ſelf, to bring 
others back to what concerns them, to 
make them content with themſelves, to 
make them valued and reſpected, and al- 
low them thoſe Qualities which are con- 
teſted with them ; they believe you give 
them that which the World does not yield 
them. It is in fome Sort to create their 
Merit when you heighten it in their Ideas, 
and in thoſe of others: It muſt not be, 
however, carried on as far as Flattery. 
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Nor IN pleaſes ſo much as ſenſible 
People who ſeek to unite themſelves to 
others. Act in ſuch Sort that your Com. 
portment may offer Friendſhip and demand 
it; you cannot know how to be an ami- 


what corrects the Vices of Societies; - 
makes fierce Humours ſweet and mild; 


humbles the vain Glorious, and ad ; 
Station. All the 


them to their proper 
Duties of an honeſt Man, or Man of Ho- 


nour, are circumſcribed by the Duties of 
Amidſt the Tumult of the 
World, my Son, have ſome Friend, to 
make the Words of Truth flow into your 


a Friend. 


Soul. Be docile to the Advice of your 
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coſts thoſe. nothing, hs — in chernſelve 
wherewith to amend them. 


Do not think you have done enough, 


as ſoon as Kang you can do better: 


No one ſuffers Reprehenſion more mildly 


than he who moſt deſerves Reſpect and 


Praiſe. If you are ſo happy as to have 
found a virtuous and faithful Friend, you 
have found a "Treaſure : His Reputation 
warrants yours ; he will anſwer for you 
to yourſelf ; he will ſweeten your Pains, 


double your Pleaſures. _ But to merit a 


Friend, 


able Perſon, büt you muſt know how to. 
be a Friend, — what Amity is. It is 
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Friend, you muſt know how to be one : 
Every Body complains that there is no 
ſuch Things as Friends; and yet ſcarce 
any one gives himſelf the Trouble to carry 
ſuch Diſpoſitions, as are neceſſary to make 
and preſerve them. Young People have 
Companions, very rarely Friends : Pleaſures 
unite them, and Pleaſures are not Tyes 
worthy of Friendſhip. 


Bur I do not pretend to make a Diſ- 
ſertation,, I touch lightly on the Duties of 
civil Life; I ſend you back to your own 
Heart, which requires a Friend, and will 
make you feel the Neceffity of having one. 
I leave it to your delicate Taſte to inſtruct 
yourſelf in the Duties of Friendſhip. 


Ix you will be perfectly a Man of Ho- 
ſelf, and giving it a proper Object. 

TRUE Honour or Honeſty conſiſts in 
deſpoiling ourſelves of our own Rights, 
and reſpecting thoſe of others. ' If you de- 
fire to be the only happy Man, you will 
; q all afſiſt you. 

L ALL Vices favour ſelf-Love, and all Vir- 


tues agree to fight againſt it; Valour ex- 
. 1 poſes 


nour, think of regulating the Love of your- 


never be ſo: Have you a Mind every one 
ſnould be happy along with you, they will 
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222 The Marchioneſs de Lambert's 
poſes it; Modeſty humbles it ; Generoſity 
diſſolves it; Moderation diſcontents it; and 
Zeal of the Publick Good ſacrifices it, 
Self-Love is preferring one's ſelf to others ; 
We diſtinguiſh two Sorts .of Self-Love; 
one — lawful and regulated by Juſtice 
and Reaſon, the other VICIOUS and cor- 
rupted. Our chief Object is ourſelves, 
and we return not to Juſtice but by Re- 
flection. We do not know how to love 
ourſelves, we love ourſelves too much, or 
we love ourſelves very ill: To love our- 
ſelves as we ought, is to love Virtue; to love 
Vice, is to — ourſelf with a Love ill un- 
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Wx have ſcen ſometimes Perſons riſe by = 
bad Ways, but it laſts not long, they de- 
ſtroy themſelves by the Means, and 
with the ſame Principle that raiſed them. 
It you would be ſecurely happy, or 
muſt be ſo with Innocence; there is no 
Empire certain and durable, but chat of 
Virtue. | 4 


OS 6 


 TwERE are « amiable Character, which = 
have a natural and delicate Agreement with 
Virtue. For thoſe to whom Nature has 
not made that happy Preſent, they have 
nothing elſe to do but to ſee with good 
ow: and to know their true — to 
red 
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corredt an evil Inclination: Thus you ee | 
how the Mind rectifies the Heart. 


Tus Love of Eſteem is alſo the Soul 
of Society, it unites us to each other; 1 
ſtand in need of your Approbation; you 
have Occaſion of mine. In retiring from 


Men, we retire. from Virtues that are ne- 


ceſſary to Society; for when we are alone, 


we neglect ourſelves ; ane forces us to 


obſerve what we do. 


Nan is a Quality moſt neceſ- 


ſary to Commerce, which ſets at work ex- 
ternal Manners, which at the Bottom, aſ- 
certain nothing. Politeneſs is an Imitation 
of Honeſty or true Honour, which ſhews 


a Man without, what he ought to be with- 


in: It ſhews itſelf. in every Thing, in one's 
Air, Language, Actions. There is a Po- 
liteneſs .of the Mind, and a Pöliteneſs of 


Manner; that of the Mind, confiſts in 
ſaying fine and delicate Things; ; and that 


of the Manner, to ſay Things pleaſing and 
with an agreeable Turn. I do not com- 
prehend Politeneſs in that Commerce of 
Civility and - Compliments which Uſe. and 
Cuſtom have eftabliſh'd; we ſpeak them 


without Thought, and receive = with- 
out a We ſurfeit in this 


Kind of Commerce, and nauſeate them by 
Experience. Foliteneſs is. a Deſire to pleaſe 
th ole 
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thoſe Perſons with whom we are obliged 
to live, and make, in ſome Sort, every 
Body contented with us: Our Superiors 


with our Reſpects, our Equals with our 
Efteem, and our Inferiors with our Good- 


neſs. In ſhort, it conſiſts in the Attention 
of pleaſing, and ſaying to every one what 
is ſuitable to them; it ſets a Value upon 
their good Qualities, and makes them ſee 
that it acknowledges their Superiority: M 
When you have exalted them, they will! 
ſet you off in your Turn; they will give 
you the Place you would yield to them; 


It is the Intereſt of their Self-Love. The 


Way to pleaſe, is not. to make People ſen- 
fible of our Superiority, it is to conceal it. 
The greateſt Part of the World require on- 
ly the Manner of pleaſing ; if you have 
it not, your good Qualities muſt. be as 
great again; you mult have a great deal 
of Merit to pierce through a groſs' Man- 
ner : You muſt not diſcover. too much At- 
tention for yourſelf ; a. polite Perſon has ne- 


ver any Time to make himſelf the Object 


of his own Diſcourſe. 


Yo vu know what Sort of Politeneſs is 
neceſſary with Women. At preſent it ſeems 
as if young People had ſworn to be with- - 
out it: This favours of a neglected Edu- 
cation; nothing is more ſhameful than to 
be willingly groſs and rude. But it is all 
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in vain, they never will be able to take 
from the Sex, the Glory of having formed 
the moſt honourable Perſonages of paſt 
Ages. It is to them we owe the Sweet- 
neſs of Manners, and that fine Delicacy 
of Wit and 
Deportment. It is true, outward Gallantry 
is at preſent baniſh'd the World; Cuſtoms 


of Sentiments, the Gallantry 


have altered, and every Body has loſt' by 


it: The Women, the Deſire to pleaſe, which 
is the Source of all their Charms; and Men, 
that ſweet, agreeable Behaviour, and delicate 
. Politeneſs, which is no where acquired 


but in their Converſation. Moſt Men nei- 


ther believe their Duty, Probity nor Fide- 


lity;z it looks as if they had Permiſſion to 
betray them without intereſting their own 


Honour. Whoever would penetrate this 
Conduct, would find it very ſhameful; the 
Men are faithful to their own Sex, becauſe 
they fear one another, and know how to 


do themſelves Juſtice ; but they fail of this 


in Reſpect of the Women with Impunity 


and without Remorſe. The Probity then 
of the Men is only forced, it is rather the 
Effect of Fear, than the Love of juſtice. 


Thus by examining cloſely thoſe who make 
a Profeſſion of Gallantry, we ſhall find 


them very often diſhonourable and diſhoneſt 
Wretches : They contract bad Habits, their 
Morals are corrupted, the Love of Truth 
weakened ; they are uſed to neglect their 
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Miſery is all the Recompence of a fincere 


through them they loſe their Innocence. 
Were it not for ſome Women deſtined to 


equal Weapons: You ought not then to do 
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Word and Oaths ; What Dealing is this} 
The leaſt Evil you do, is to force Women: | 
from - their Duty, diſhortour ſome, and: 
make others deſpair ; and often a certain 


and conſtant Attach. The Men have no N 
Right ſo much to blame Women; it is 


Vice from their Birth, the others would 
live conſtantly in their Duty, were not great 
Care and Diligence employed to put them 
out of their Way. But, in ſhort, it highly 
concerns them to ſtand upon their Guard, 
You know it is not permitted to diſhonour 
them, if they have been ſo weak as to 
truſt you with their Honour; it is a Truſt 
which ought not to be abus d; you ought 
to do it for their Sakes, if you have Rea- 
ſon to be glad: You ought to do it for 

your own, if you have Reaſon to com- 
plain. You know, moreover, that by the 
Laws of Honour we ſhould fight with 


any Act of Diſhonour to a Woman on 
Account of her Love, ſince ſhe can never 
do any one in Reſpect of yours. I muſt 
alſo put you in Mind that you muſt never 
by any Means incur their Hatred; it is 
lively and implacable. There are ſome Of- 
fences which they never pardon, and we 
Ane a great deal more than we are "Y 
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of, by ne en their Shows: The leſs 
N. vile their Reſentment makes, the more 


terrible it is, it rows the more enraged 
by being reſtrained. 1 embroil your= 
ſelf wa a Sex which knows how to hate 
and be revenged. Otherwiſe Women are 
the Reputation of Men, as Men are that of 
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Ir is as rate a Thing to manage Praiſes, 


and thence beſtow them » r and with 


Juſtice, g 


Tae M. — 2, or M an-hater, knows 
not how to praiſe; his Diſcernment is cor- 
rupted by his Humour. The Flatterer, by 
praifing too much, diſcredits himſelf, and 
honours no Body. The Vain-glorious be- 
ſtows Praiſes with. Views of receiving them; 
he diſcovers too much that he has not Sen- 
timents productive of real Praiſe. Little 
Souls admire every Thing, becauſe they 
know not the Value of Things; they 
are not capable where to place Eſteem or 


Contempt: The envious Perſon praiſes no 


Body, for fear of making himſelf Equals. 
An honeſt Man praiſes a Propos; he takes 
greater Pleaſure to do Juſtice, than to en- 


_ creaſe his own Reputation by leflening that 


of other Men. Perſons of Delicacy and At- 
tention perceive all theſe Differences. 
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Ir you would \ have your Praiſes neſs 


fitable, let them turn at what regards others, 
not yourſelf; you muſt know how to live 


with Competitors, nothing is more com- 


mon than to deſire to raiſe ourſelves above 
them, or ſeek to ruin them. But there is 


a much more noble Conduct; it is never 


to attack them, but think always to ſurpaſs 
them in Merit. It is fine to yield them the 
Place you believe their Due. 


TH E Man of Honour, or honeſt Man, 


had rather be wanting to his own Fortune 


than Juſtice. Diſpute Glory with your own 
ſelf, and ſtrive to acquire ſuch Virtues as 
may heighten thoſe you already have. 


You "muſt alſo be very, reſerved and 


cautious on the Point of Revenge : : It is 

very often uſeful to make one's ſelf feared, 
but almoſt always dangerous to make uſe 
of Vengeance : Nothing diſcovers greater 
Weakneſs, than to do all the Evil we can. 
The beſt Way of revenging an Injury, 18 
not to imitate him who has done it us: It 
is a Sight worthy an honeſt Man, to oppoſe 
Patience to Paſſion, and Moderation to In- 
juſtice. A bridled Hatred places you above 
| thoſe you hate. Do not. juſtify your Ene- 
mies; * nothing that may abſolve them; 


they do us leſs Hurt than our Faults. L Little 


Souls 
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Souls are cruel :. Great Men are full of Cle- 
mency. Cæſar ſaid, that the ſweeteſt Fruit 
of his Conqueſts was to give Life to thoſe. 
who had attempted his. Nothing is more - 
glorious, more delicious than this Sort of 
Revenge ; it is the only one Men of Ho- 
nour allow themſelves. As ſoon as your 
Enemies repent, and ſubmit, you loſe all 
Right of Revenge, 3 


Tux greateſt Part of Mankind, in 
Converſation, make uſe of nothing but 
the Weakneſſes ſubſervient to Society. Men 
of Honour are united by Virtue, the com- 
mon Sort by Pleaſures, and Villains by 


TAE Table and Play have their Exceſ- 
ſes and Dangers: Love has his. We do 
not always play with Beauty; ſhe ſome- 
times commands very iumperiouſly. No- 
thing is more thameful than in Wine to 
| bury Reaſon, which ought to be the Guide 
of Man. To give ourſelves up to Vo- 
luptuouſneſs, is to degrade ourſelves : The 
ſureſt Way we can take, is not to make 
ourſelves familiar with it : The Soul of a 
voluptuous Man ſeems to be a Burthen to 
him. As for Play, it is the Overthrow of 
all Decency and good Breeding : There the 
Prince forgets his Dignity, and a Woman 
her Modeſty. High Play comprehends all 


„ 


Faults .of Society. At certain Hours 
the Word is given to ruin ourſelves, and 
hate one another; it puts Probity to its 


teſt Proof: Few People have preſery'd 
Doe in Play. Ks 


Tus moſt neceſſar Diſpoſition to taſte 
Pleaſures, is to know how to leave 
Voluptuouſneſs is a Stranger to reaſonable 


Perſons. Remember that after the great- 


eft Pleaſures, we expect either an Un- 


cafineſs to diſturb their Continuance, or 


ſomething highly 
to them. oY 


WIS DO makes uſe of the Love * 


taries into: But we rey my er e 
to keep ourſelves from the Attacks 
the Paſſions: In the Beginning they obe 
her, and at laſt ſhe commands them 
They are much more eaſy to conquer 
ſatisfy, 


DEN PD yourſelf from Envy, it 1s 
the meaneſt and moſt ſhameful Paſſion in 
the World ; it is always difallowed. Envy 
is the Shadow of "hor as Honour is the 
Shadow of Virtue. The greateſt Sign that 


a Man is born with great * is, to be 
without Envy. 
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AMan of Quality dann be amiable 
LN Liberality : 'The covetous Man has 

a Right to diſpleaſe; he has in him an Ob- 
ſtacle to all Virtue; he has neither Juſtice 
nor Humanity: The Moment we aban- 
don ourſelves to Avarice, we renounce Ho- 
nour. It has been ſaid, that there have 
been illuſtrious Villains, but never Muſtrious 
Miſers. 


i a Gif of Na- 
ture, yet if we have Diſpoſitions to the op- 
polite Vice, we may correct them by Judg- 
ment and Reflection. The Miſer enjoys 
nothing. It has been ſaid, that Money is 
2 good Servant, but a bad Maſter; i is 
only good but by the Uſe we know how 
do make of it. The Miſer is more tor- 
. mented than the poor Man. The Love of 
Riches is the Beginning of all Vices, as 
Diſintereſtedneſs is the Principle of all Vir- 
tues. Riches muſt find a great deal of 
Difficulty to be eſteem'd in the Order of 
good Things, to merit the chief Rank, 
though they are the chief Object of the 
Deſires of the greateſt Part of Mankind. 
However, Virtue, Honour, and great Re- 
putation, are far above the Prefents of 
F tune. 


0 
Merle 
* 
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eee moſt ſenſible Pleaſure to Men of 

Honour is, to do good, and comfort the 
Miſerable. What Difference is there in 
having a little more Money, or to know 
how to part with it to pleaſe others, and 
to change it, for the Reputation of Bounty 
and Generoſity ! It is a Sacrifice you make 


to your own Honour; take the Fund of 
your . Liberality upon yourſelf : It is an ex- 
cellent Frugality to raiſe n. 9. make 


| yourſelf 125 ee of. 

A GREAT 3 is a a great Trea- 
ſure. It muſt not be imagined that it is 
only in great Fortunes we can do good; 
every one can do it in their own Sphere 
with regard to themſelves and others. Im- 
print theſe Sentiments in your Heart, you 
will find wherewith to fatisfy them: Oc- 
caſions offer themſelves to you, they 
ſpring up before your Eyes; and there are 


but too many —y People to  ſollick 


your Attention. 


LIBERALITY pharafterifhs itſelf by 
the Manner of beſtowing it. The Liberal 
double the Merit of the Gift by Sentiments; 
the Miſer ſpoils it by Regret: Liberality 
never ruin'd any one. It is not Avarice 
that raiſes Families ; they ſupport themſelves 
by Juſtice, Moderation and good Faith. 4 
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L1iBERALITY is one of the Duties 
of a great Birth: When you do good, 
you only pay a Debt; but Prudence muſt 
be your * The Principles of Prodi- 
ly are not ſhameful, but their . 


We are dangerous. 


FE w People know how to live with 
their Inferiours : The great Opinion we 
have of ourſelves, makes us look upon 
that which is below us, as a different 
Species: Theſe Sentiments are contrary to 
Humanity. If you would acquire a great 
Name, you muſt be acceſſible and affable. 
The Profeſſion of Arms does not diſpenſe 
with this. GERMANICUS was ador'd 
by his Soldiers: To know what they 
thought of him, he walked in the Camp 
at Night-time, he heard what they ſaid in 
their little Repaſts, where they gave them- 
ſelves the Liberty to judge their General. 
He went (ſaid Tacitus * to enjoy his Reputa- 
tion and ep. 0 


w E ſhould command by . and 
not Authority: Admiration forces Imitation 
much more than Command. 


TO ths: in the Height of Eaſe, and 
"treat hard their Soldiery, is to be their Ty- 
Fant and not their General. Learn with 


5 : What 
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234 The Marchioneſs de Lambert 
what Views Command was inſtituted, and 
after what Manner we ſhould conduct Our- 


ſelves therein, It is Virtue, the natural 
Reſpect we have for. it, that makes Men 


conſent to obey ; you are an Uſurper of 


Authority, as ſoon as you ceaſe to poſſeſs it 
on thoſe Terms, In an Empire, where 
Reaſon ſhould govern, every Thing ſhould 
þe equal; and there ſhould be no Diſine- 


tion made to any thing but Virtue. Hu- 


manity ſuffers on account of the extreme 
Difference which Fortune makes between 
one Man and another; it is Merit only 
which ought to ſeparate you from the Vul- 
gar, and not Dignity, or Pride. Regard | 
not the Adyantages of Rank and high | 
Birth, but only as the Goods of Fortune 
which ſhe us you, „and not as Diſtinc- 
tions inſeparable from your Being, and 
making a Part of yourſelf: If your Blood 
exalts you above the People, think, never- 
theleſs, what Analogy you bear with the 
Generality of Men, 


Know that the chief Laws which you 
ought to obey, are thoſe of Humanity : 
Remember you are a Man, and command | 
Men. The Son of Marcus Aurelius hav- 
ing loſt his Preceptor, the Courtiers took it 
ill that he wept for him. Marcus Aureli us 
faid to them, Suffer my Son to be a Man 
before he is an Emperor, 

1 


Fonert 
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"Fan GET always wht you are the Mo- 


ment Humanity requires it; but never for- 
get that true Glory will have you always 


remember her. In ſhort, if you are in Au- 
thority, uſe it only for the Good of others : 
Never let your * feel they are ſo, 
and live with them as you would have your 
Su . live with . 


TAE Gererlity of Men 3 nat * 
to live with — ck ; they think of no- 
thing but flying from 1 and ſeek- 
ing their Happineſs from without. You 
muſt, if poſſible, eſtabliſh your Happineſs 


within yourſelf, and there find an Equi- 


valent o the Goods Fortune refuſes you; 
you will be thereby the more free. But it 
muſt be a Principle of Reaſon which muft 


recal you to yourſelf, and not ſeparating | 


from the Society of Men. 


Vo v love Solitude, you are © reproached 
for being particular: I do not condemn 
that Colt, but the Virtues of Society 7 
not ſuffer. Retire within veurlelk 
Antoninus; practiſe often that Retreat of 0 


Soul; you will thereby renew yourſelf. 
Let Lac Maxim re-animate your Reaſon, 
and fortify your Principles. Retiremient 


puts you into the Converſation of good 


Authors. Men of Ability do not heap 
| Know- | 
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than perfecting 
be the Study of your whole Life. The 


ments as are 


236 The March zoneſs ae Lambert's | 
Knowledge upon Knowledge, but they 
make choice of the moſt uſeful. Let your 
Studies ſpread themſelves all over your 


Morals, and the Profit of what you read 
turn into Virtue. Strive to penetrate the 


firſt Principles of Thin 10 and ſuffer not 
ol 


yourſelf too ſervilely t to low the Opinion 


* the Vulgar. 

I HALL adviſe you, my Son, to 1 
much more to the cultivating your Heart, 
your Mind: This ought to 


true G of Man is in the Heart: 


'You muſt raiſe it, if you aſpire to great 
Things, and even dare to think yourſelf 


worthy of them. It is as honeſt to be glo- 


rious with ourſelves, as it is ridiculous to 
be ſo with other People. 


Haves ever 2 = Two hts' and Senti- 
yourſelf. Virtue 
and Vice de- 


exalts the Condition ups won Man, 


grades it. If we were ſo unhappy as not 
to have an uprig 


ght Heart, we ſhould for 
our own Intereſt redreſs it; we are not 


eſtimable but on the Account of our Heart, 


and we are not happy but by it, ſince our 
Happineſs entirely depends on our Manner 
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1 1 F your Sentitnents tend only to fr wo- 
lous Paſſions, you are the Sport of thoſe 
vain Deſires: They preſent you with 
Flowers; but diſtruſt, ſays Montaign, the 
Treachery of Pleaſures. We ſhould only 
lend ourſelves to Things that pleaſe us: 
The Moment we give ourſelves to them, 
we lay the Foundation of Uneaſineſs and 
Regret, "2 
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Mos r Men employ the firſt Part of 
their Life to make the Remainder miſerable. 

You muſt not abandon Reaſon in your 
Pleaſures, if you would find her in Sor- ; 
_ rows. In ſhort, guard well your Heart; [ 
i is che Source of Innocence and Happi- | - 
= nes. It is not paying too dear for the 
Liberty of the Heart and Mind, to buy 
it by the Sacrifice of Pleaſures, as faid a 

Man of great Wit: Never hope then to 

make an Alliance of Voluptuouſneſs with 

Glory; and the Charms of ſoft Eaſe with 

the Recompence of Virtue : But by aban- 

doning Pleaſures, you will elſewhere find 

wherewith to make you ample Amends : A 

great many Things will do it; Glory and 

Virtue have their Delights, they are the 

Pleaſures of the Soul and Heart. 
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LEARN alſo to fear and reſpect your- ] 
ſelf. The Foundation of Happineſs is in ! 
| de il 


e eee 
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the Peace of the Soul, and the ſecret Wits 
neſs of the C 


that you have wherewith to re- 
* proach yourſelf. Once more, how happy 
| is it to know how to live with one's {elf, 


S - -henn kf di to you. But take Care 
that this does not make you too much dif- 
guſted. You. muſt not make this 
| ment from Men too ſenſible; they fly 
u when you fly from them: You are nei- 
3 ther of an Age nor Profeſſion to a 
them. But when we. know how to live 
with. ourſelves, and with World; theſe 
® are two Pleaſures which ſupport us. 


* 
» 


1 Tur Sentiment of Glory may do a 
great deal to contribute to your Happineſs 
in 'orld : But it may alſo 
„land of very little E- 
ſteem, if you do not know how to govern 

it: It is the moſt lively and durable 
Goilts. The Love of Glory is 
| ment which leaves us; but we muſt not 
| confound it with Vanity. Ds 55 
Vanity ſeeks the Approbation of 
others, true Glory, the ſecret Teſtimony of 


the Conſcience. Strive to fatisfy the Senti- 
ment 


- 


Ct 


ment of Glory $ which 1s in | you ; make 


| yourſelf ſure of this inward Teſtimony : 


Your Tribunal is within - yourſelf, Why 


then do you ſeek it elſewhere ? You can al- 


ways be a Judge of your own Worth. 


LET others diſpute your good Qualities, 
or they will not know you; be comforted 
herein: The Queſtion is not ſo much to ap- 
pear an honeſt Man, as it is to be ſo. They 
who are not ſollicitous for the Approbation 
of others, but only of that which makes one 
merit it, acquire both. | 

TAE Idea of Honour contains three 
Things : The Sentiment of our Worth ; 
the Love of our Duty; and the Deſire of 
being eſteemed : This is what true Glory in- 
ſpires, and what we may know it by. N 


WRA Relation is there between the 
Grandeur of Men, and the Littleneſs of 
thoſe Things in which they glory them- 
ſelves? Nothing is fo ill match'd as his 


= Dignity, and the Vanity he draws from an 


Infinity of frivolous Things. A Glory ſo ill 
Reg is a Sign of a great Scarcity of 
erit. LET 


PERSONS of true Greatneſs are not ſub- 


ect to the Dazzlings of vain Glory. 


You 
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You muſt, if poſſible, my Son, be 
_ contented with your Condition; nothing is 
more rare, and more worthy of Eſteem; 
than to find People who are ſo. It is our 
own Fault: There is- no Condition ſo bad, 
but has its good Side; every State has its 
Point of Proſpect. We muſt put ourſelves 
in it, it is not the Fault of the Situation, 
but our own. We have much greater 
Reaſon to complain of our Humour than 
our Fortune. We impute to Events, thoſe | 
Faults which proceed only from our own Un- 
eaſineſs and Diſcontent ; the Evil is in us, 
let us not look for it elſewhere. By ſweeten- 
ing our Humour, we very often change 
our Fortune. It is much more eaſy for us 
to fit ourſelves to Things, than to fit them 
to us. Very often too intenſe an Appli- 
cation to look for the Remedy, inflames 
the Evil; and the Imagination of keeping 
Intelligence with the Affliction, ſerves to 
fortify and confirm it. A ſedulous Atten- 
tion to Misfortunes reveals and preſents them 
afreſh to the Soul. An unprofitable Re- 
ſiſtance retards the Habit it would contract 
with iu Condition... ... 14 


Wr muſt give Way to Misfortunes, and 
remit them to Time and Patience; it is that 
alone can render them eaſy. . 
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kerrzs to Her Sox. - * 


Ir you will as yourſelf Juſtice, you 
will bh contented, with your Situation. I 
dare fay, after the Loſs you have ſuſtain'd, | 


that had you had another Mother, you 
would have grieved much more. Be at- 


tentive to the Welfare of the State you are 
in, and you will be leſs ſenſible of its Trou- 


bles: A wiſe Man of equal Condition, has 
more Good, and leſs Evil. You muſt ac- 


count no State without its Troubles; it is 


the Condition of human Life ; nothing 1s 


pure, every thing mix'd. To pretend to 


unalterable . is to deſire to be 


free from the common Law of Things. 
They who appear to you the moſt happy, 


if you could but ſee their Heart or For- 
tune, will no Ways appear to be ſo: The 


moſt elevated are oftentimes the moſt un- 


happy. We are always agitated with great 
Employments, and vulgar Maxims ; it is 


Reaſon only which frees the Soul from 


Care, and not. Places. If you are wile, 


8 can neither encreaſe nor diminiſh 


your Happineſs. 


Ju DGE by — * not by the 
Opinion of others. Misfortunes f Diſ- 
orders come from falſe Judgments ; falſe 
Judgments, from Sentiments ; and Senti- 
ments, from the Converſations we have 
with Men ; You return from them always 
R more 
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more imperfect. To weaken the Impreſ. 


ſion they make upon you, moderate your 
Daten Gig your than 1, think that Tan 
takes away your Troubles, as well as your 
Pleaſures; that every Inſtant, as young a 
u are, carries away with it a Part of 
yourſelf; that all Things roll continually 
into the Abyſs of what is paſt, whence 
they never return. All that 1s greater than 
you are, finds no better Treatment than 
yourſelf. Thoſe - Honours, Dignities, and 
Preferences eſtabliſh'd amongſt Men, are 
mere Shows, and Ceremonies, void of Re- 
ality; do not fancy they are Qualities inſe- 
parable from their Being. "3 


You ſee how you ought to look upon 
what is above you. But let us not loſe the 
Sight of an infinite Number of unhappy 
People, who are below us: You owe to 
nothing but Accident, the extreme Diffe- 
rence there is between them and you: But 
Pride and the high Opinion we have of 


ourſelves, makes us look upon it as 2 


Good due to the State we are in; and 3s 
a Robbery, what we have not. Nothing 1s 

more unjuſt. 1 
EN JO V, my Son, the Advantages of 
your Condition, but ſuffer calmly its Trou- 
bles; remember that wherever there are 
Men, there are thoſe who are unhappy * 
| 4 Have, 
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_. LuTtzx 50 ber Son, 243 
Have, if poſſible, ſuch an Extent of Soul, 
as may make you look upon all Acci- 
dents as foreſeen and known. Remember, 
in ſhort, that Happineſs depends upon Man- 
ners and Conduct; but the Height of Feli- 
city, is to ſeek it in Innocence; we never 
fail of finding it there, 
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| Towards an 


Univerſal and. Rational 


—ͤ— —˙ m 


= a RAMMAR is a Word 
| borrow'd from the Greek, 
| which in Enghſh may be 
tranſlated Literature; and 
hence Grammarians were 


formerly call'd by the La- 


_— 2 


bins, ; Literatores, becauſe they imploy'd 
their Time and Labour in duly conſider- 
4 ung 


An Ess Ar, c. 245 
ing the Uſe and Properties of Letters and 
Syllables, which are the Marks or Signs 
of the ſeveral Sounds that we make Uſe 
of, to expreſs our Notions or Ideas to 
one another, in Words, Sentences and Diſ- 


courſes. 


HISTORY, Poetry, and Rhetorick, 
are much more antient with moſt Nations, 
than Grammar, (conſider d as an Art) 
which is the true Reaſon of ſo many Ir- 

_ regularities in all Grammars, and Excep- 
tions from general Rules, becauſe that Art 
was ſuited to Language, and not Language 

form'd according to Art by Philoſophers 
and wiſe Men; but all Tongues had their 
Birth among the ignorant People, and Uſe 
gave the Stamp of Authority to the moſt 
Irregular Expreſſions, and therefore twas 
not in the Power of any Mortal, however 
learn d, to reduce them to any Rules with- 
out innumerable Exceptions; whereas, if a 
Language was made by learned Men, ac- 
cording to Biſhop Wilkins's Directions in 
his Treatiſe Of an Univerſal Character, the 
Rules of Grammar would be as little liable 
to Exceptions, as thoſe of Arithmetick. 


THyrzRE are many Languages not re- 
duced to any Rules of Grammar to this 
Day, and before Mr. Alexander Gill, Ben. 
Jobnſon, and Doctor Wallis, few undertook 

V . any 
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any Thing of this Nature for the Engliſh. 

Tongue; and one may almoſt dare to affirm 
the ſame of the German and other Langua 
ges of Europe; and, indeed, it is a difficult 
Taſk to confine a living Language to Fetters 
and Chains, which will aſſert its Liberty in 
ſpight of Criticks and Grammarians. 


T nt Romans knew nothing of its cri- 
tical Niceties, till Crates Malotes, Ambaſl- 
ſador from Attalus, King of Pergamus, 583 
Vears after the Foundation of Rome, taught 

it in Rome, as Suetonius informs us in his 
Book Of the Life of famous Grammarians : 
Ever ſince that Time the Latin Tongue has 
been disfigur'd by Thouſands of ignorant 
Grammarians, copying one another's Blun- 
ders, which lead the Learners into inevitable 
Miſtakes, by having more Regard to the 
obſcure Rules of Pedagogues, than to the 
diligent Reading and Imitation of Latin 
Authors, who wrote before the Tyranny 
of Grammar came to be ſo much in Vogue: 
And I am inclined to believe that thoſe dull 
Grammarians contributed as much, if not 
more, to the monkifh Stile of ſubſequent 
Times, than the barbarous Nations of the 
Goths and Vandals; for, to write Latin by WM 
uncertain, and often falſe, Rules, and 
Words pick'd out of Dictionaries, is to 
build by a falſe Square, which cannot but 
make a very irregular Structure; fo that 

| | A 
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we had no judicious Syſtem of Rules for 
learning Latin, till Sanctius, a Spaniard, 
printed his Commentary on the Latin 
Tongue, at Madrid, 1560, who diſcovered 
the many Miſtakes of the antient Gram- 
marians: Then followed Gaſpur Scioppius, 
and others, very excellent in their Kind, 
but of no Uſe to Children and Beginners, 
becauſe written in Latin; for to teach 
Latin by Latin Rules, is to explain one 
Obſcurity by another, and therefore very 
ridiculous in itſelf, and not to be ſuffer d 
by any People, but among thoſe who 
would have us ſubmit not only to a Na- 
tional Grammar, but likewiſe to National 
Prayers, in an unknown Tongue: As Mr. 
Jobhnſon in his Grammar Commentaries ſhews 
at large, and as I have myſelf obſerv'd in 
this Treatiſe. 


Of the Parts of GRAMMAR. 


Tux Precepts of Grammar may be di- 
vided into four Heads, whereof the firſt 
teaches the true Spelling, and the Uſe of 
Stops in Reading, which is not only to give 
a proper Time for breathing, but to avoid 
Obſcurity and Confuſion of the Senſe, in 
the joining of Words together in a Sentence: 
This Part of Grammar is call'd Orthography, 
which treats likewiſe of other Marks in 
| — har Writing 


- 
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| Writing and Abbreviation of Words, which 
are commonly taught in all Engliſb Schocl 
and are ſuppoſed to be known. The ſecond 
Part conſiders the ſeveral Endings and other 
Properties of Words; as, Number, Caſe, 
Gender, Declenſiuns, the Times, and Moods 
of V. erbs, call d Etymology. 


Trex Third treats of the Agreement of 
Words in ſome third Property (as for Ex- - 
ample, the Adjective and Subſtantive muſt 
be in the ſame Cafe, in the ſame Number, 
and in the fame Gender) which the Greeks 
call Syntaxis. And the laſt Part is em- 
ployed about Quantity of Syllables, and the 
Art of Yerfifying, call'd Proſodre, but of 
theſe, more particularly 1 in Order. 

WHATEVER exiſts in the whole Uni- 
verſe, is either a Thing or Subſtance, or the 
Manner or Quality of a Thing ; the Action 
of a Thing, or the Manner or Val ty of that 
Action. 


In Conſequence of which there are 
theſe four principal Kinds of Words, a 
Subſtantive, an Adjective or Accident, a Verb 


or Action, and a Particle that never chan ges 
its Ending. 


THESE four Kinds of Words are ſuf- 
ficient to expreſs all the Ideas of 1 45 
1 


univerſal and rational Grammar. 249 
and the Judgments we make upon them, 


1 and render them intelligible to ours, by 
ES, or Diſcourſe. 


AL L theſe together, the Grammarians, 
in obſcure Terms, call'd - Noun, Pronoun, 


Participle, Verb, Adverb, Prepoſitt on, Con- 
junction, 88 85 on. 


I DARE fay that a Child would learn 
many hundred Latin Words,. before he can 
- underſtand theſe eight Terms: Neverthe- 
leſs we are oblig d to make Uſe of theſe 
Terms, though obſcure in themſelves, that 
the Learner may not be Ignorant of the 
Grammatical Language ; for 'tis now be- 
= come a great Part of Learning to ſtudy the 
WO Meaning of theſe perplex'd Terms, and a 
= great deal of Time is ſpent therein which, 
might be ſpent on the Language that we 
delign to learn, if the Rules of Grammar 
were written in plain Engliſh, free from all 
Obſcurity of Terms. Till that is done I 
hope this Collection of Rules will be of Uſe 
to the Engliſh Learner; which are drawn 
together from the beſt Grammars extant, 
but eſpecially from Mr. Shirley, and Mr. 
Milton, Author of Paradiſe Io oft. 5 


Of 


* 
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Of 4 8 ubſtantive. 


A SUBSTANTIVE is any Name 
or Word denoting any Thing, or Subftance 
that we can conceive in our Minds, as a 
ſubject Matter, of which any Thing may 
be deny d or affirmed; and though nothing 
is denied or affirmed, it wants no additional 
Word to make it intel] igible; as, a Man, a 
Tree; and in Engliſh as a, an, or the dehnt 
it, which can't be put before other Words, 
without ſpeaking Nonſenſe, or being unin- 
| telligible; as, the Againſt, or an Againſt, is 
Nonſenſe ; and @ Great, or the Great, is un- 
intelligible, unleſs I add Man, Tree, or ſome 
other Name of Thing or Subſtance ; as 4 
great Man, the great Tree. 


SUBS TANTIVES are of two 80 


Common or Proper. 


A COMMON or Univerſal Name or 
Noun, is a Word, which ſignifies ſome one 
Kind of Things, and is common to all the 
Species of that Kind ; as the Words, Man, 
City, Kingdom, Houſe, Table, School, &c. 
Man is one Kind of Thing, a City another, 
a Kingdom another, a Houſe OT, a Table 
another, Tc. 


A 
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A PR OPER Name is a Word given 
to ſome one individual Thing, by which 
it may be known and diſtingaiſn: d from 
others of the ſame Kind, to prevent Con- 
fuſion; as Peter, London, England: Peter 
diſtinguiſhes the Man ſo call'd from other 
Men; London, the City fo call'd from other 
Cities ; England, the Kingdom fo call d from 
other Kingdoms. 


MAN is one Kind of Thing ; Peter 
is one of that Kind, diſtingu iſh'd from 
John another, James ether, Se. A City 
is one Kind of Thing, London is one of 
that Kind, diſtinguiſh d from Paris another, 
Rome another. 

N. B. F twenty Men were together, and 
all named Peter, no Buſineſs could be 
done till you gave each a more diſtin- 
gutſhing Name, which diſtinguiſhing 
Word would become the Proper Name 
in that Caſe ; as, little Peter, great 
Peter: I which Caſe little and great 


would become Proper Names. 


* 


RS: Though there be but one Sun, 
yet it is not therefore a Proper Name, but a 
Common or univerſal Noun, becauſe it 15 
ene Kind of Thing, di 5 from all ons. 

An 
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And on the contrary, though there be many 
call'd Peter, yet it is not therefore a Com- 
mon or Appellative Noun, becauſe it dbes 
not ſignify any one Kind of Thing, being no- 
thing elſe but a mere Sound, whereby one in. 
dividual Thing is known and diſtinguiſb d 
from others of the ſame Kind. © 


OBSERVE, Perſons have uſually © twy 
Proper Names, the former call'd the Name, 
and the latter the Surname, or the proper 
Name of the Family; as, Martin Luther: 
Some have three or more Proper Names ; as, 
Julius Czfar Scaliger. 


OBsERvE, Proper Names as ſuch, can- 
not be tranſlated from one Language to an- 
_ other ; for if the Sound be chang'd, the Pro- 
per Name is loft: Yet the Latins, to accom- 
modate Foreign Proper Names to their own 
Idiom, do often add to them a Latin Termina- 
tion; as, us, a, um: And Foreigners, for 
| the ſame Reaſon, do uſually cut off the Latin 
Termination from Latin Proper Names. 
i Thus we ſay in Engliſh, Mark, Rome, 
London: I= Latin, Marcus, Roma, Lon- 
dinum. | 


* 


Of 
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Of Number. 


SUBSTANTIVES, in Reſpect of Num- 
zer, are diſtinguiſhed into Singular and 
Plural. : | 


A SUBSTANTIVE of the Singular 
Number denotes one Thing; as, a Book : 
A Subſtantive of the Plural Number is that 
which denotes more than one ; as, Books. 
In Enghſh and French the Plural Number 
is uſually made by adding S to the Sin- 
gular ; as, a Stone, a School; in the Plural, 
Stones, Schools; la Main, a Hand, les Mains, 
Hands. Proper Names have no Plural 
Number, becauſe reſtrain'd to fignify one 
Thing, unleſs in a Metaphor ; as, Theſe are 
our Ceſars and Alexanders; that is, Men 
not inferior to Gzſar and Alexander in 
heroic Actions and military Prudence. 


THERE are ſeveral common Names, 
never uſed in the Plural, not only in the 
Latin, but alſo in the Engliſh; as, Honey, 
Wax, Butter, Gold, Silver: Some never 
uſed in the Singular; Bellows, Goods, Bowels, 
Suffers, Sciſſars; but it happens very often, 
that a Word that wants the Singular or 


Plural in one Language, has it regularly in 
another, | 
Of 
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Of the Declining of a Noun. 


THe Declining of a Noun is the Va- 
riation of its Endings, according to the 
various State or Caſe of the Thing ſignifyd 
„„ © 


IN Latin Grammar every Noun or 
Name of a Thing is conſider d in a ſix- 
fold State or Caſe, to expreſs ſo many dif- 
ferent relative Ideas, which, if every one of 
them had a ſeparate Word to expreſs it, 
there would be ſix Times as many Words 

for the Nouns or Names of Things, and al- 
moſt two hundred Times as many Words 
would be neceſſary to expreſs all the cir- 
cumſtantial Ideas of Verbs or Actions, which 
would make the Learning of a Language 
impracticable: Therefore this Invention of 
Caſes and Conjugations is like ſhort Hand, 
where the ſame Letter, with a little Vari- 

ation in the Ending, doth ſignify ſeveral 
Things: Theſe different States or Caſes 
are call d the Nominative, the Yocative, the 
Genitive, the Dative, the Accuſative, and 
the Ablative. 1 e 


A NOUN is in the Nominative Stat 
or Caſe, when it only names the Agent, 
that comes before the Verb, or the Word 


fignifying | 


: 8 * 
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ſignifying an Action; as, the Maſter reads : 


Here I know Mafter is the Naming or No- 
native Caſe, becauſe it is the Agent or 


Thing that reads, and comes in good Senſe 


before the Verb reads. 


A NOUN is the Calling or Vocative 
Caſe, when it is a Perſon or Thing to 


whom we ſpeak, or call; as, O! Maſter, 
T will obey : Here I know, Mofter is in the 


Vocative Caſe, becauſe it is the Perſon to 
whom I ſpeak or call. 0 


A NOUN is in the Genitive Caſe, 
when it is the Poſſeſſor of ſome other 
Thing poſſeſſed, and therefore is more pro- 
perly called the Caſe Poſſeſſive ; as, the 
Maſter's Book, or the Book of the Maſter : 
Here I know that Maſter is in the Geni- 
live Caſe, becauſe it is the Subſtantive of 
the Poſſeſſor, and Book the Subſtantive poſ- 


feſſed, for there can be no Poſſeſſor without 


ſomething poſſeſſed ; in Latin, Liber Ma- 
81/iri, the Book of the Maſter : In Engliſb, 
the Genitive is known by the Sign Of. 

A NOUN is in the Datrve or Giv- 


any Thing is applied or given. 


IN 


15 


1g Caſe, when it is the Thing to which 
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IN Engliſh the Particle t6 or for. comes | | 


uſually before the Dative; as, this * is 
Profitable to the Maſter 


ANOUN is in the Accuſative Caſe, 
when it is the Object of Action, or the 
Thing into which the Action paſfes, more 
properly called the Patient or Paſſive Caſe; 
and then it uſually comes after a Verb of 
an Active Signification ; I love the Ning: 
I know King (in this Sentence) is in the 
Accuſative or Paſſive Caſe, becauſe it is the 
Object of my Action, or the Thing I love, 
and comes after the Verb Active love. 


A NO UN is faid to be in the Abla- 
tive Caſe, when it comes after any of theſe 
Particles, with, from, in, or by; as, I will 
go with the Maſter, I come from the Maſter: 
It ſerves to expreſs ſeveral Relations or Cir- 
cumſtances -of Things that are not made 
out by the other Caſes, as ſeparating or 
taking away one Thing from another, 
which is denoted by the Word Ablative, 
and ſo far very properly call'd Ablative : 
But when the fame Caſes, or Latin End- 
ings, are made Uſe of to denote the join- 
ing Things together, and other Circum- 
ſtances and Poſitions, the Word Ablative 
is an imperfect and improper Term; and it 

might 
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= might as well be call din 2 8 the * 
ve Caſe. 8 


Note, 1 T is to comply with the Genius 
for the Northern Languages don't vary the 


ceding Particles, as in the Engliſb, of, to, &c. 
to expreſs the Relations of Things. But in 


| F Latm, if you would expreſs a Word in its 


various Relations, you give it different End- 
ings or Caſes, according to five different 
Forms, which are call'd by the Gramma- 


ſter; Magiſtri, of a Maſter, &c. Lapis, 
a Stone ; Lapidis, of a Stone; Manus, a 


Diei, of a _ 


The Subſtantive Father declin'd. 
Nom. Sing. 4 Ruler; Voc. Father; 


Father; Acc. a Father; Abl. with, from, 
in, Or by a Father. 


No M. Plural. Fathers ; ; Voc. Fathers; 
ers; Abl. with, from, in, or by Fa- 


thers. 


"= ee 


of the Greet and Latin, we ſpeak of Caſes; 
Endings of Words, but make Uſe of pre- 


rians the five Declenſions; as, Muſa, a Song; 
Muſz, of a Song, Sc. Magiſter, a Ma- 


Hand ; Manus, of a Hand ; Dies, a Day ; $ 


Gen. of a Father, or a Fathers; ; Dat. 70 4 


Gen. of Fathers ; Dat. t Fathers; Acc. Fa- 


* 
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In Engliſb, Subſtantives are thus re. 
gularly declin'd in both Numbers, and in 
other Languages madly. to * . 
NIC 


Of the Genders of Nouns. 


GENDER in the Greek and Latin 
Languages, is a technical Term or Word of 
Art, fignifying the Joining the Names of a 
Quality or Adjective with that Termination 
or Ending which the Nature of the Sub- 
ſtantive requires in the Greek and Latin; 
(for the Engliſh is not embarraſs'd with i) 
thus, if the Word denotes a Perſon of the 
Male Kind, or any Thing conſider d as 
ſuch, it requires the Adjective to be join'd Wl 
with it in a Male Habit, call'd the M,, 


culine Termination ; as for Example, if 1 


would expreſs a good. Horſe, in Latin, 1 J 


mult ſay, bonus Equus; but if I would fay 
a good Mare, I muſt. fay bona Equa, whicih 
is the Female Ending; but when the Sub- 
ſtantive is neither Male nor Female, that is, 
of no Gender at all, it requires that the 
Adjective ſhould be join'd to it in another 
Ending, different from the two foregoing, 
and therefore call'd the Neuter Gender or 
Ending; as, . bonum Regnum : Whereas in 
E ng, without any of theſe Niceties, we 


proper 
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properly ſay, 4 good Horſe, a good Mare, 6 
good Kingdom ; no Change being made in 
the Termination of the Word denoting the 
Quality or Adjective: But that which makes 
the Doctrine of Genders yet more perplex'd, 
in Latin and ſome other Languages, is, 
that a Word that is neither Male nor Female, 
yet by the Caprice of Uſe and Cuſtom, is 
to be join'd with a Male or Female Garb 
or Ending in the AdjeQtive ; as, bonus 
Liber, a good Book; bona Navis, a good 
Ship; where Liber and Navis are neither 
Male nor Female, only that we conceive them 
as if they were Males and Females, with- 
out any Reaſon in Nature for ſo doing; 
and hence it is that the ſame Word is 
conceiv'd as a Male by one Author, and 
as a Female by another, which Sort of 
Words are faid to be of the Common 
Gender. | 


THERE are ſome Adjectives that have 
two Endings only, whereof one fits both 
the Word denoting the Male and the Fe- 

nale; as, triſtis Dominus, a fad Lord; fri- 

is Domina, a fad Lady; and triſe Regnum, 
a ſad Kingdom; and ſome of them are a 
lo complaiſant, as to conform themſelves 
to all Sorts of Words with one Termi- 
nation, in Latin as well as in Engliſh ; 
viz. felix Dominus, felix Domina, felix Reg- 
Num; at leaſt in ſome Caſes, for in other 
Rm Caſes 
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Caſes they require two Endings ; as, fea 
licem, to be join d with Words of the Malt 
and Female Kind, and felix with Words 
of the Neuter, when coming after a Word | 
ſignifying an Action: But to have a clear 
Notion what an Adjective. is, it may be de- 
fined thus: | TE | 


AN Adjective zs a Word that figniſes 
the Manner or Quality of a Thing, and may 
in good Senſe be dechn'd with a Subſtantive, 
and without a Subſtantive cannot be under- 
food; as the Words wiſe, foohſb, white, 
black ; I know the Word wiſe is an Ad- 
jective; Firſt, becauſe it is the Manner 
or Quality of a Thing; Secondly, becauſe Wi 
I can decline it in good Senſe with a Sub- 
ſtantive ; as, a wie Man; of a wiſe Man; 
to a wiſe Man; with a wiſe Man: But 
in this Sentence, T have white, it is not 
Senſe, unleſs I add ſome Subſtantive; as, 
white Paper, white Bread, white Linen, white | 
Hands, Sc. „ 


ADFECTIVES in Enghſh receire i 
no Alteration either as to Number or Caſe, | 
but when they are put Subſtantively, the 
admit S, to make them Plural; as, Secrets, 
for the Plural of a Secret. 9 


7 


„ 
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Of the Comparing of Adhectives. : 


BecAvsE one Magnitude is bigger 
or leſs than another, Adjectives are diſtin- 
guiſh'd into Comparable and Incomparable. © 


"'ACOMPARABLE Adjective, is 
that which in good Senſe admits before it 
the Particles more, moſt, or very; as, hard, 
more hard, or harder, moſt hard, or hardeſt. 
I know hard is a Comparable Adjective, be- 
cauſe I can ſay in good Senſe, more hard, 
moſt hard, very hard, 


A Incomparable Adjective, is that which 
cannot in good Senſe admit before it the 
Particles, more, moſt, or very; as, all, ſome, 
any. 725 . 


| I KNow oll is an Incomparable Ad- £ 
jective, becauſe I can't ſay in good Senſe, 
more all, moſt all, very all, &c. 9 


8 Oo ME Adjectives are irregularly com- 
par d in Enghſh and Latin; as, good, better, 
beſt; bad, or ill, worſe, worſt ; little, leſs, 


leaſt ; much, more, moſt. 
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THE Latin and other Languages, bake 
their different Ways of forming the Com- 
parative and S uperlatrve DUO. 


Of a Verb. 


AVERs _ that f ies the 
Action, Paſſion, or Being of a 2 and 
may be conjugated or have its Endings | 
chang'd in good Senſe, with a Subſtantive of 
the N Caſe before it, and without 
a Nominative Caſe can't make Senſe ; as the 
Words, run, read, teach, &c. I know the 
Word read is a Verb, becauſe it ſignifies 
the Action of a Thing, and can be conju- 
cated in good Senſe with a Nominative be- 
fore it; thus, I read, thou readeft, he 
readeth, we read, ye read, they read. 
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OR a V. 2b ( (by Grammarians þ call d 
is a Word made Uſe of when we affirm 
one Thing of another; as when I fay, 4 
Man is rational, the Faculty of reaſoning 1s 

attributed to, or affirm'd of Man; I write, 
is the fame as, I am writing, where an 
Affirmation is imply d: Or *tis the deny- 
ing one Thing of another; as, Jabn is not 
frog, where Strength is deny d to belong 

o John; here the Attribute is affirm'd ot 
* from the Subject, by the Help 5 

the 


— . 
9 
. 
As 


ow 
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the copulative Word an, in its ſeveral Ter- 
minations or Endings. 


VER B, as to their Signification, are 
diſtinguiſh'd into Ave, Paſſoe, and Net- 
ter. A Verb Active, is that which de- 
notes the Acting. or Doing of its Subject 
or Nominative Caſe, and may in good 
Senſe have after it the Accuſative Caſe 
of its Object or Thing it acts upon; as 
the Verb Call is Active, becauſe I can ſay 
in good Senſe, I call thee, I call him, I call 
"ner... - 991 | 


A VERB Active, in reſpect of its Object 
or Accuſative Caſe, is diſtinguiſh'd into 
Tranſitive, or when the Action paſſes into 
another Subject; or Intranſitive, when the 
Action doth remain in the Agent. 


A Vers Active Tranfitive is that 
which in good Senſe admits many Ac- 
cuſatives, as the Verb active Call; for I 
ſay in good Senſe, I call him, I call Peter, 
I call John, Ec. 8 

1 . 8 

A VERB Active Intranſitive, is that 
which in good Senſe admits only one Ac- 
cuſative Caſe, and that of its own Signifi- 
cation, or when the Action does not paſs 
into another Subject; as, the Verbs run, go, 
live, &. I can fay in good Senſe, I run 
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Signification, and the Action remains in 
the Agent: But if I fay, I go a Man, I Ive 
a Houſe, it is Nonſenſe, becauſe theſe are 


into mother Subject. 


—— — 


or did, in good Senſe, is a Verb Active, 


- the Verb am, and the Participle of the Pre- 


* 
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2 Race, I go a Journey, I live a Life; be- 
cauſe theſe are Accuſatives of their own 


not Accuſatives of their own Signification, Wil 
neither doth the Action go from the > Agent E 


Every Verb that in Engliſb mi 
before it the Auxiliar or Helping- Words do, 


Tranfitive, or Intranfitrve ; as, I * dye, 1 
ao grow, 1 do fit, &c. | 


AVER8B Paſſive, is that which Genen 
the Paſſion or Suffering of its Subject or 
Nominative, nor can it in good Senſe ad- 
mit of an Accuſative Caſe after it; as, 1 al 
am read, I am called: In Engliſb the Verb 
Paſſive is always ex preſs d by two Words, 


ſent Tenſe; if either of theſe be l 3 
it is not Paſſve. C 


 AVERsB Neuter, is that which neither 
denotes the Action or Paſſion of its Subject 
or Nominative Caſe, but only its being 
or Exiſtence; and in good Senſe it ad- 
mits after it a Nominative Caſe, as the 
Verb am: I can ſay in good Senſe, I am he, 
not, I am him, &c. 

0% 
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Of the Conjugation , Or the Variation of the 
I Endings of the Verb. 
THE Conjugating of a Verb is the Va- 


riation thereof, according to its various 


= Nominatives or Perſons, and various Dif- 


ference of Time or Tenſe, according to 
four different Forms in the Latin, and ac- 
cording to more or leſs Forms in other Lan- 
guages; for the Arabians have no leſs than 
Thirteen Conjugations, . 


NoMINATIVES, as they come before 

Verbs, are diſtinguiſh'd into three Sorts, 
calld by Grammarians Perſons, which are 
three in the Singular, and as many in the 
Plural: Which are the Words, J, thou, he, 
with their Plurals, we, you, they, made 
Uſe of, to prevent the Repeating often the 
ſame Words; as, IJ, faves the Trouble of 
naming myſelf or the Perſon ſpeaking ; 
Thou and You are Proxies for the Name 
of him or them that are ſpoken' to: But 
He, and They, repreſent all Names in ge- 
neral that are abſent, or conſider'd as ſuch, 
and ſpoken of, and may be call'd Attorney's 
General which ſupply the Place of any Per- 
ſon or Perſons, Thing or Things that are 
morn DE 


A 


% i & * 
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* 


A Vers is faid to be of the fr/ po 
fon fin fingular, that may in a good Senſe be 
join d * the Perfon ſpeaking, or with 
its Subſtitute of the firſt Perſon Singular, 
J; as, I teach; not, I teacheſt; becauſe | 
teacheſt is not a Verb of the firſt Perſon IJ 


Singular. 1 


THAT Verb is of the ſecond Perm 
Singular, which can be join'd to the Perſon 
2 to, or to thou its Repreſentative.; as, 


thou teacheft ; not, thou teach; or thou teach- 
eth: And ſo of the reſt. 


TAE Moods or Modes of Verbs are 
Terms of Art, to ſhew in what Manner Wl 
the Predicate or Attribute is join'd with 
its Subject, which are the Indic. Imperat. 
Optat. Potential, Subjunf. and Infin. The 
Indicatiue, when Tk Matter is ſimply de- 
clared to be ſo and ſo; as, I teach, or am 
teaching ; thou teach, or art teachi ng; or 
when it is in the Speaker's Power to have 
it be ſo, which Manner or Mode of ſpeak- 
ing is call'd the Imperative Mood ; and 
when it is neither declar'd to be & nor 
ſeems to be immediately in the Speaker's 
Power to have it ſo; x Sa he can do no 
more but make out the Expreſſion of his 
Will by the Particles, Would to God. May, 


might, i, denote either the Poſſibility 25 


Ws 


ſenger came lo ine. 
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the Attribute to be join'd to the Subject, 
or the Deſire of the Perſon ſpeaking; as, 
Would to God, I did love; or, I can, may, 
or would ewe; and theſe Manners of ſpeak- 
ing are commonly call'd Optative, Potential, 
or Hubjunctive, becauſe ſubjoin'd in the 
Latin to ſome Particles that modify or ſhew 
that the Attribute 1s not join'd to, or ſepa- 
rated from the Subject abſolutely and ne- 
ceſſarily, but only poſſible and conditionally. 
What Grammarians call the Infin7ve is an 
imperſonal Verb, or rather a Noun Subſtan- 
tive indeclinable and indeterminate. 


Of the different Times or Tenſes of a 
VERB. 


THERE are five Tenſes or Times; the 


Preſent, Inperfect, Perfect, Pluperfeci, and 


Future. 


THE Preſent Tenſe ſhews that ſomething 


is now a doing; as, I do write; or, am 


writing a Letter, is the ſame as, I do now 
_ Write, or am N0w Writing. 


TAE Inper fect, or Preterimper fecs Tenſe, 
thews that ſomething was then a doing, or 
preſent at that Time which we ſpeak of; 
as, I was writing my Letter when your Meſ- 


3 THE 
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THE Perfect or Preterperfe Tenſe, | is 
that which ſhews that ſomething is al. 
ready done and paſt ; as, I have written my 
Letter, without Regard being had to 95 
other Ao...” 


Tur Pluperfect, or "praerpleterfis” is 
that which ſhews that ſomething had been 
done before another Thing that was done 
and paſt; as, I had written my Letter an 

Hour before your Meſſenger came unto me. 


THE Future 7 enſe, is that which ſhews 
that ſomething is to come; as, 1 Shall write 
my Letter to- morrom Morning. 


Of a PARTICIPLE. 


THarT Part of Speech call'd by Gram- 
marians @ Participle, becauſe it has Caſes 
like a Noun Subſtantive, and ſignifies Time 
as a Verb; is no more, indeed, than an 
Adjective, or Name of Quality, and there- 
fore we ſhall ſpeak no more of it in this 
Place: The fame may be ſaid of Gerunds ; 
and Supines are but Noun Subſtantives of 
the fourth Declenfion : For the ſame Reaſon 
we made no Mention in this Diſcourſe of 
Pronouns, becauſe they are properly all ei- 
ther Subſtantives, or Adjectives. of 
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Of a PARTICLE, 


A PARTICLE is 4 Word that Jignfies 


ſome Manner, Circumſtance or Connexion of 


Mords and Sentences, and can neither be de- 
clined or conjugated in good Senſe ; . as the 
Words, wiſely, fooliſply, with, as, &c. 1 
know the Word 1/ely is a Particle, becauſe 
it ſignifies the Manner of an Action; as, 


T ſpeak wiſely: And becauſe I can neither 


decline nor conjugate it in good Senſe ; and 
ſo of all ones. | 


PARTICLES are of three Sorts ; 


- Adverbs, Prepoſitions, and Conjunctions. 


A Aqdverb is a Particle that denotes, 
the Manner or Quality of an Action, and 


with one Verb makes compleat Senſe ; as, 
fwiftly, lowly, merrily, ſadly, &c. I know 
fwiftly is an Adverb, becauſe it compleats 
the Senſe with one Verb; as in theſe 
Sentences, A Horſe runs ſwiftly; a Fool 
ſpeaks fookſhly; a good Scholar reads di- 
_ bigently. > 


A PREPOSITION is a Particle 


that denotes ſome Circumſtance of an Ac- 


tion, and can't make compleat Senſe with 
one Verb without ſome oblique Caſe after 


3 
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it; as the Prepoſitions, of, to, worth, fron 
againſt : Here I know the Particle of is 
a Prepoſition, becauſe I can't ſay in com- 
2 Senſe, I ſpoke of, but, I ſpoke of 

m; not I ſpoke of he, becauſe he is not 
an oblique Caſe, but the Nominative, with 
which no Prepofition can make Senſe : 80, 


with me, not, with I; Ln ue, not, from 
thou, ww | 


OBSERVE, The Mantis and Voca- 
rive are called direct Caſes, all the reſt are 
call'd oblique, or relative, as having a Rela- 
tion to JONI elje. 


Ip CONFUNCTION | is a Particle 
that denotes the Connection of two Verbs, 
or (which is the fame) of two Sentences 
together, and can't with one Verb com- 
pleat the Senſe, but leaves the Hearer in 
Suſpenſe till another Sentence be added; 
as the Particles, when, wwh!lf, rf, as, that, 
&c. as in theſe Sentences, When I was 
fick; If I live well; As I came home; 
That I may read, &c. where the Senſe re- 

mains unperfet, and leaves the Mind in 
_ Suſpenſe, till another Sentence be added; 
as, when J was fick, I ſent for a Phyſician; ; 
As came home, I met my Maſter; I will 
go to my Chamber, that I may read; N 1 
live well, I ſhall die happily. 


O - 
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OBSERVE, Offentimes the fame Word 
1s of different Parts of Speech, according to 


its different Signification, which muſt be di- 


ftlinguiſh'd by the Senſe of the Sentence in 
which it is; as the Words, Love, Work, 
Ring, Sound, in theſe following Sentences ; 
True Love is very rare; I love all good 
Men; I work a good Work; I bot a Ring; 


Tl ring the Bell; Tl found an Alarm; I 


hear the Sound of the Trumpet; He is a Man 
of a ſound Judgment. __ 


OBSER VE, There are ſome Words that 
are Abbreviations of ſeveral Words in ſome 
one Caſe; as, when, then, where, there, 
here, whither, hither, thither, whence, 
thence, hence, now, Cc. When /ignrfees 
at which Time, or at what Time ; then, af 
that Time ; where, in which Place, or at 


what Place; there, in that Place; here, in 


this Place; whither, to what Place; hither, 
to this Place; thither, to that Place; whence, 
from what Place; thence, from that Place; 
hence, from this Place; now, at this Time, 


&. They are commonly call'd Adverbs of 
Time or Place; but moſs Adverbs are de- 


rived of Adjeftives ; and in Engliſh they are 
uſually form'd by adding the Termination [ly] 
to the Adjective; as, hard, hardly; meek, 
meekly, GS. 
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A Wo RD that is not derived of another, 
is called a Primitive Word; a Word that is 
derived of another, is called a Derivative. I 


A WoRD that is not compoſed of two 
Words, is call'd a Simple Word; a Word 


that is compoſed of two or more Words, 15 


called a Compound Word. 


A Won of one Syllable is called a 
Monoſyllable; a Word of two Syllables, is 
called a Diſjllable. Any Word of more 
than two Syllables, is called a Polyſyllable. 


 INTERFECTIONS are only Signs 
of ſome ſudden Paſſion ; as, of Joy or 
Grief, Pain or Pleaſure, Indignation or Ad- 
miration, or the like ; and ought not to be 
reckoned among the articulate Sounds of any 
Tongue, as being the ſame in all Languages, 
and alſo common to Brutes with Men; as, 


ha, ha, he; O, ho, &c. 


of SYNTAX, or 3 W ords in 
Sentences. 


Or Syntax there are two Sorts, via, 
Agreement ; as that between the Nomina- 
tive Caſe and the Verb, in Perſon ; alſo 


that between the Subſtantive and Adjective; 
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in Caſe, Gender, and Number : And Go- 


wrnment, or the Power that one Word hath 
to change the State, Ending or Caſe of an- 


other Word ; as, The Crown of England, 


Corona Anglie. 


ALL the Rules of the Latin Sy ntax may 


be reduc'd to theſe twelve fundamental 
Maxims. | 


1. EVERY Sentence conſiſts of a Noun 


and a Verb; wherefore, if the Verb be 


not expreſs d, it muſt be underſtood ; as, 
Di meliora, where the Verb faciant is un- 
TOES. * | 


2. EVE RV Verb 1 a finite Nature hath 


before it a Nominative expreſs'd or under- 


ſtood ; as, Amavi te, where Ego is under- 


| ſtood; in Aunt, Ferunt, Homi nes is under- 
Peary : | 


3. Every Verb of an Active Signifi- 
cation hath after it an Accuſative Cafe ex- 
preſs'd or underſtood ; as, Deum colo, I 
worſhip God; Vivit, he liveth ; where Vi- 
tam is underſtood. 7 


:&6 As often as the Infinitive * comes 
by itſelf in a Sentence, there muſt be a 
Verb deren on which it depends; as, 

E | Ego 
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Ego uud ſedul negare haun, where co , 
is n F i | 

. EveRY Adjedive hath its Subſtan- 
tive Fade d or underſtood; as Patria, 
where Terra is to be underſtood; Trifte . 
* aal. where Animal is underſtood. 


6. Every Relative rehearſeth fir it 
its antecedent Subſtantive ; with which re- 
hearſed Subſtantive it agreeth in Number, 
Caſe, and Termination of Gender : Where- 
fore an Ellipſis is ſuppos'd, as often as the 
_ Subſtantive which ought to go before the 
Relative, and to follow it, either only goes 
before it, or only follows it ; and a double 
Ellipſis, where it is expreſs d neither before 
nor after it; as, Vir ſapit qui pauca loquitur, 
for qu: Vir. Populo ut placerent quas feciſſet 
 fabulas; for, Populo ut fubulæ placerent quas 
— fabulas feciſſet. Sunt quos Curriculo pulve- 
rem Olympicum collegifſe juvat\; for, Sun! 
Homines quos Homines juvat collegiſſe pwn 

Olympicum. 


» As oft as the Genitive. Caſe is ſet with 
an Adjective or a Verb, it depends on ſome 
Noun underſtood ; as, ultimum demicationis; 
where tempus is underſtood ; Eft Regis 
where Officium is underſtood ; Accuſatur 
 furti, where de crimine is wanting; Recordor 
lui, where Nomen or Statum is underſtood. 
$4 . 8. EvERY 


+ 4 
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8. Every Verb of the Infinitive Mood 
hath an Accuſative Caſe before it expreſ- 
ſed or underſtood ; as, Yolo me facere, or by 
an Ellipſis, Yolo facere. e 


g. EvERY Noun Adjective of the Com- 
parative Degree hath its Poſitive, to which 
it is compar'd, expreſs'd or underſtood ; as, 
Viſus eft mihi triſtior, ſc. quo, or ſolito. 
Ocyus incubuere omnes, where the Word 
dicto is underſtood. : 


10. BEs1DEs the Noun, Verb, and 
Adjective, there are certain Particles, by 
which thoſe Parts of Speech are tied to- 
gether as it were with Sinews, which when 
they are expreſs'd, the Syntax is regular, 
when ſuppreſs'd, it is figurative; as, hac 
non ſucceſſit, alia aggrediemur via; where 
ergo or igitur is undeſtood ; Devenere locos 


lalos, where the Prepoſition ad is ſuppreſs d. 


11. Every Accuſative is govern'd either 
of a Verb Active, or of a Prepoſition either 
W <preſsd or underſtood ; as, En quatuor 
Aras, where video is underſtood ; Eo ſpec- 
tatum ludos, where ad is wanting; pridie Ca- 
lendas, where ante is underſtood ; unleſs, as 
yy n before, it comes before the Infinitive 
od. | 


1 


9 12. 
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Ego illud ſedulp negare alu. where cap | 
is to be pril. e 


. EveRY Adjegive hath its Subſtan- 
tive T d or underſtood ; as Patria, 
where Terra is to be underſtood ; Trifte Lu- 
pus Janes, where Animal is underſtood. 


6. EVER Relative rehearſeth after it 
its antecedent Subſtantive ; with which re- 
hearſed Subſtantive it agreeth in Number, 
Caſe, and Termination of Gender: Where- 
fore an Ellipſis is ſuppos d, as often as the 
Subſtantive which ought to go before the 
Relative, and to follow it, either only goes 
before it, or only follows it; and a double 
Ellipſis, where it is ex preſs d neither before 


nor after it; as, Vir ſapit qui pauca Joquitur, 
for ui Vir. Populo ut placerent quas feciſſet 
 fabulas; for, Populo ut fabulæ placerent quas 
fabulas feciſſet. Sunt quos Curriculo pulve- 
rem Olympicum collegifſe juvat\; for, Sun! 
Homines quos Homines juvat collegiſſe albern 
Ohmpi cum. 


Ab n as the Genitive Cafe is ſet with 
an Ale dee or a Verb, it depends on ſome 
Noun underſtood ; as, ultimum demicationis; 
where tempus is underſtood; Eft Regis 
where Officium is underſtood ; Accuſatur 
furti, where de crimine is wanting 3 Recorder 
tu, where Nomen or Statum is underſtood. 
a 1 8. EVERY 


+a 4 


\ 
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8. Evexy Verb of the Infinitive Mood 
| hath an Accuſative Caſe before it expreſ- 
ſed or underſtood ; as, Yolo me facere, or by 
an Ellipſis, Volo facere. 9 


9. EveRyY Noun Adjective of the Com- 
parative Degree hath its Poſitive, to which 

it is compar d, expreſs d or underſtood ; as, 
Viſus eft mibi triſtior, ſc. quo, or ſolito. 
Ocyus incubuere omnes, where the Word 
ao is underſtood. £ | 


10. BESIDES the Noun, Verb, and 
Adjective, there are certain Particles, by 
which thoſe Parts of Speech are tied to- 
gether as it were with Sinews, which when 
they are expreſs'd, the Syntax is regular, 
when ſuppreſs'd, it is figurative; as, hac 
non ſucceſſit, alia aggrediemur via; where 
ego or igitur is undeſtood ; Devenere locos 
Lato where the Prepoſition ad is ſuppreſs'd. 


11. Every Accuſative is govern'd either 
of a Verb Active, or of a Prepoſition either 


W <xpreſs'd or underſtood ; as, En quatuor 


Aras, where video is underſtood ; Eo ſpec- 
tatum ludos, where ad is wanting; pridie Ca- 
lendas, where ante is underſtood ; unleſs, as 
Ve ſaid before, it comes before the Infinitive 


& * 


Mood. 
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12. EveRY Ablative Caſe 1s governed 
of a Prepoſition expreſs'd or underſtood; 
as, ÆAgypto remeans, where the Prepoſition 


ab is underſtood ; Plenus vino, fc. de vino; 


doctior ceteris, ic. pre ceteris. Theſe 
Maxims are borrow'd from Sc:oppius's Gram- 
Mar. 4 5 XY . 


Wurm theſe Rules are not obſerved by 
Authors. of great Reputation, the Conſtruc- 
tion is ſaid to be figurative; as, either by 
imitating the Greek Style, or the antiquated 
Phraſe and Conſtruction of the Roman: 
themſelves, before the Latin was brought 
to its Perfection, or by ſuppreſſing ſome 
Words for Brevity's Sake, or by abounding 
in too many; and laſtly, by changing the 
natural Order and Placing of Words in 2 
Sentence. „ 
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For a METHOD of _ © 


Domeſtick EDUCATION. 


HE Advantages of giving 
Children an ingenuous and li- „ 
beral Education, are ſo well 
known in England to all Ranks 

— and Degrees of Men, we need 

no Lacedemonian Edict, by which thoſe 

Parents were deprived. of the Freedom of 

the City, who were negligent in this Par- 

ticular; being looked upon fit for nothing 

but to cleanſe Sewers, and carry Burdens, 

who condemned their Sons never 'to be fit 

tor any better Imployment. But though 
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we are ſufficiently convinced of the Uſeful 
neſs and Excellency thereof, we are very 
negligent and careleſs of the Methods 
whereby to effe& it, and ſo more blame. 
worthy than ſome of the ignorant Lace- 
demonians, who poſſibly ſaw no ſuch real 
Benefit thereby. To be ſollicitous about 
the End, and neglect the Means, betrays, 
I know nat whether, more Levity or 1 
prudence. 


WE r think, to give our Chil- 
dren Education, is but, in other Words, 
to ſend them to School ; to whom, or for 
what, is not much material. It may be, 
about ſix or ſeven Years after, it is e 
ted -a Lad ſhould underſtand Latin; if Y 
does, all is well; if not, cries the Parent, 
he's a. Blockhead, Til never trouble my 
Head further about him. If he is a Gen- 
tleman, may 'be he adds, he had as good 
play at 4 as at School; and ſo the 
Vouth, being fit Company for none but 
Servants, familiarly converſes and ſaunters 
away his Time with them. And now hav- 
ing told you his Company, you may guck 
at his Manners. 


% 


Uva conſpectd livorem ducit ab uud, 


But if a | "EI ROY Away with the 
Dunce, I'll put him Apprentice 2— 
| 22 | 10 
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ſo this often occaſions that too, to be done 
precipitately, and ſo he is little better for 
ſerving a tedious Apprenticeſhip, in a whip- 
ping Bridewwell, under a flogging Orbilius. 
The better, did I fay ? nay, generally 
' worſe, being habituated there to ſeveral 
Vices which often keep him Company as 
long as he lives. png 


B u T, if after all, the Parent is reſolved, 
in ſpite of the Muſes and Apollo, his Son 
| ſhall be a Scholar, after a ſound Chaſtiſe- 
ment, he is ſent to another School, fix or 
| ſeven Years longer, to make his Verſe 
end —- Berecynthius Atys, and read a little 
roy % atapecope @. Without know- 
ing any thing of Arts and Sciences, and per- 
haps, common Senſe. 


To reform theſe, and ſuch like Abuſes, 
in Childrens common Treatment, ſeveral 
worthy Perſons have taken great Pains, as 
* Mr. Walker, Monſieur Fleury, but above 
all, the learned and ingenious Mr. Locke, 
(whom I have not the Honour to know 
but by his excellent Pen) and treated this 
Subject ſo well, that they will always be 
reckoned as our beſt and chiefeſt Reformers. 
Nor have they miſſed of Succeſs amongſt 

T 4 Aiſcern- 


* The learned Obadiah Walker. See his TARIZAT IS 
of EvucaT1on, printed at Oxon, 12mo, : 
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diſcerning and impartial Readers; but moſt 
being otherwiſe, and the Hereſies overgrown 


and ſtubborn, a thorough Reformation can= 


not be expected on a ſudden. 


Hav: NG often highly extolled hs 
Method of learning Latin, as a Native of 
Rome, being — both by great Rea- 
ſons and great Authorities it muſt be the 
beſt; and being accuſed by ſome of Sin- 
gularity, though following ſo great Authors, 
becauſe I had made Propofals to ſome Gen- 
tlemen by which I ſuppoſed the Defign 
might be beſt anſwered, I thought myſelf 
concerned to give a publick ons. of my 
fo doing ; in the Performance w_—— 1 
fhall inſiſt in this Order: 


FI, ENQUIRE into the TIS” our 
Childrens general Treatment, both by Pa- 
rent and Maſter, and make ſome Animad- 
verſions on both. 


II. Lay down 2 Method, in ten Pro- 


poſals, whereby I conceive it eaſy to teach 
them to underſtand a Roman Author very 


well, write Latin elegantly, ſpeak it pro- 


y and eaſily, gain a conſiderable Know- 
nm Lg Logich, Rhetorick, Geography, Hi- 
fory, &c. in _ Space of two Years. 


a 
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m. A001 ON the Benden of the faid 
Propoſals, and anſwer Objections. 


AN D, laſtly, Leave the Whole to the 
judgment of the ann and ee 


Reader. 


Tus Reaſons of 4 5 Proficiency, 
and careleſs Inſtitution of our Children, 


are ſuch as either the Parents, or Maſter, | 
is chargeable with. 


Finer, The Parents "Re 


Reaſon 1. Wu o do not ordinatly take 
care to have their Children taught to read, 
till they are ſo habituated to Vice nd 
1dleneſs, that their Teacher muſt have as 
much Labour to bring them into love 
with their Book, as otherwife would have 
taught them to read; from whence alſo 
Various Taconveniericies ariſe both to the 
Parents and Children, the Enumeration 
whereof not being my Province, I leave 
to thoſe who write the- whole Series of - 5 
ducation. 


No doubt, as ſoon as they can Peak, 
they may be taught to read * by Fa- 
ther or Mother, with Eaſe and Pleaſure, 
without ever — it as a Taſk upon 

— 
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them. The ingenious Mr. Locke tells us 
of a Perſon of great Quality and Worth, 
who, by paſting the fix YVowels on the fix. 
Sides of a Die, and the remaining eighteen 
Conſonants on the Sides of three other Dies, 
has play'd his Son into ſpelling and read. 
ing with the greateſt Eagerneſs imaginable; 
and I doubt not but the ſaid worthy Pa- 
triot may teach him Arithmetick, H. tory 
Miet, with but a little Deviation from 
that his fo excellently contrived Method, 
Facile eft inventis addere. This very Me- 
thod, for fear of bad Conſequences after- 
wards, may not be ſo well, but from it 
we have an Hint for an hundred very 


harmlefs Inventions to teach Children to 
read. 


2. Is F thay 7 take care to ſend them to 
School, bo hs it is to ſome Woman who 
never knew any thing of Orthography, 
though ſhe may make a ſhift to read her 
Prayers, or murder a Gazette, confound- 
ing one Period with another ; which ſhe 
muſt needs do, having never been acquaint- 
ed with the Rules of Pointing. Hence it 
comes to paſs, that vulgar People, who on- 
ly have learned to read and write at this 
rate, commit ſuch horrible Blunders in 
Spelling; and making no Points, are at the 
hazard of having no one, that writes. fru 
to underſtand what they mean. i 
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T ADMIRE that PRE * geen 1 
their Children a liberal Education, ſhoud 
commit them to ſuch; they had better let 
all alone, for they contract ſuch ill Habits, 
as will coſt their Maſter, afterwards, double 
the Trouble to unlearn them, as was re- 
quiſite to learn them to read, and I ſhould 


| ſcarce undertake to teach them for a double 


Reward : For to teach has a great deal of 
Pleaſure, to unteach has none at all to 
recommend it. To which I may add, 
that it not only diſcourageth the Pupil, but 
is apt to create in him an Averſion to his 
Tutor : And thus both the Maſter and 


Scholar labour i in vain. 


a filix nullo manfueſerr aratro. . Perl. 
And this I am ſure of, by many Experi- 
ments, that an adult Perſon , Who has had 
the Misfortune to be taught Engliſb at this 
rate, cannot be ſo great a Proficient, in 
ix Months Time, in learning Latin, as 
another, happy in his firſt Engh/h Rudi- 


ments, may be in two; and beſides, muſt 


take a great deal more Pains. 


Reg. 2. PARENTS, when their 
Children are fit, in their Accounts, to be 


put to a Mafer, think it ſufficient to put 
them to a good Scholar, as they phraſe it, 
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whether a good Man or no, is not much 


material : And what is this good Scholar ? 


He underſtands Latin and Greet. A; 


though this were Accompliſhment enough } 
This is ſo far from it, that it is undoub- 
tedly but one Qualification, and that one 
of the leaſt too, of a good School-Maſter 
to little Children, whoſe tender Years are 


to be imbu'd with Pzety, and Principles 


of right Reaſon. He ought to be a vir. 
euout,- modeſt, and bumble Man, and very 
patient ; his chief Buſineſs ought to be to 
diifipate, by ſoft and gentle Means, thoſe 
Paſſions that would over-caſt the early 
Dawnings of Infant-Reaſon, that it ma 
thine out bright and gloricus; and, with 
a gentle Hand, to weed out the Tare 
which, perhaps, were ſown when the Pa- 
rents ſlept, before they are grown ſo high 
as to choke the Culture of an ingenuous 
and liberal Education, to cheriſh the Prin- 
ciples of Kindneſs and Good- nature, till they 
are grown into HABIT S; to ſettle a 
Reverence to their Parents and Maſters, 
and a Love and Reſpect for all; and they 
will ſoon enough afterwards learn to exert 
them in a faſhionable Mein and decent Com- 
portment ; which, when they have learned 
with a Dancing-Maſeer, will more ad- 
mirably become them, when their Bows 


and Honours, not forced by Modes and 


Faſhions, not aped and mimicked, but found 
—- 
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to be real by the divine Sweetneſs of 
their Looks, which no Art can teach, will 
not only challenge from all Perſons an high 
Commendation of their Parts and Breeding, 


but alſo gain them every where an Admiro- 
tion and Love for their Virtue. 


H x ought not only to have theſe Qua- 
lifications, but a reaſonable Knowledge of 
Arts and Sciences, as Logic, Rhetoric, 
-Hiftory, Geography, &c. to ſpeak Latin 
well and promptly, - and underſtand the 
Greek Tongue; neither too young, nor 
too old, a proper well-made Perſon, and 
of a good Preſence, What ſhall I fay? 

He muſt be „%% ke 


—Nualem nequeo monſtrare & ſentio tantum. 


Obje. Bur vou will fay, all theſe 
Rual:fications ſeldom meet in one Man, 
eſpecially who will vouchſafe to be a 

UtOr. 55 FRE, 


nſw. I confeſs it. And therefore get 
in one as many as you can, and be content. 
to abate him ſome of theſe laſt, J mean as 
to Accuracy, but never any of the firſt; 
for in thoſe that are to ſtudy as Gentle 
men, this Age looks upon it a greater Ac- 
compliſbment to have a Taſte of all Arts 
and Sciences, ſo as to be able to diſcourſe, 
8 2 | and 
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and give ſome tolerable Account of each, 
as Occaſion ſhall offer, than to- ſtick clok 
to any particular Study, neglecting the reſt, 
provided, that when they are called to any 
Office 'or Imployment in the Commonwealth, 
they then apply themſelves cloſe to that 
Study, which may beſt qualify them for 
it, and make all their other Knowledge, 
as much as they can, ſubſervient thereto: 
But, if deſigned for Scholars, in whatſoever 
their Maſter is deficient, they may perfect 
themſelves by their Induſtry, and a Tutors 
Aſſiſtance, in the Univerſity. N 1 | 


Many Parents think it is well enough 
to ſend their Children to a public Schodl: 
Thoſe that are not able to give them a 
domeſtick, or more private Education, I 
cenſure not ; but ſuch Perſons as have 
good Eſtates, and ſome of Quality and 
Worth, who perhaps have taken great 
Pains to form their Childrens Minds and 
Manners with Piety and Virtue, till they, 
are come to ſeven or eight Years of Age, 
and then, for the Sake of a little Latin, 
run ſo great an Hazard to have the beauti- 
ful Image ſpoiled, and the whole Work 
| effaced, ſome will be apt to arraign of 
either Levity, Incogitancy, or both. Here 
Children of good and bad Education, and 
good and bad Tempers, being huddled pro- 
miſcuouſly together, it may be rather 1 
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the bad may infect the 899d, than Ow the 
a0 nay mom the vad. 
— am deci les 7 imitandis 
Turpibus ac pravis omnes ſumus. 


Bur further, would publick School- 
Maſters (as it is next to an Impoſſibility 
they ſhould) take care of their Morals, 
and be never ſo ſollicitous of cultivating 
their early Years with Piety and Virtue, 
yet at Noon or Night, when diſmiſſed 
from School, they would be apt to ſaunter 
about, and loiter | in the Streets, where they 
would ſee various Objects to divert their 
Thoughts, hear ſeveral common, if not 
impious Sayings, of Porters, Car-Men, and 
Kitchen-Wenches, which much abhor from 
that Phraſe and Diction they ought always 
to be accuſtomed to; whereby 


Barbatos licet A mille inde Magiftros, 
Hlinc totidem, - — 


their Virtue and Tnnocency would be diffi- 
cultly ſecured. I profeſs, I ſhould hardly 
run the Riſque, were there no better, no 
other Way, whereby my Son could come 
at the Underſiapcing of a Language. 


I am forry I mould have Occaſion to 
ſubjoin my next Reaſon : 


Reaf. 
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 Reaſ. 3. Many of good Eſtates; and, 
I fear, ſome of Quality, do give their Chil. 
dren a very mean -and ordinary Education, 
| becauſe they are loth to be at any extraor- 
dinary Charge about it: Of this, Plx- 
tarch vehemently complains in his Time, in 
theſe Words: | a 


oN A & £15 rod roy Twy wWaiipwy weotau Mil 
1801 FIAzpyvpins, 2 Xa 2 MUTOTEXVICS, wo F 
ww Mn At ioye pioYov TEAECELCY), rb g 
488 underòs TULIBS & eye. ros TELVOIS Wal- 


/ 7 
Seu rs, evwyor apalizy I1wo1y'ss* 


MANY People are grown ſo covetous, 
and (J will not tranſlate my Author's Word) 
113 fo ſiigbting of their Children, that for fear 
1 of paying a greater Price for their Tuition, 
=_ they chuſe Men of no Account for ther 
Childrens Tutors, purchaſing for them a cheap 
Ionorance. e 


AND tells us a biting Reply of Fi- 
 flippus, who being aſked by one of thele Wl 
Fathers what he would aſk for his Son's Wl 
Education, Alas E PRI (CS, ſaid he. 0 Z | 
Hercules ! cried the other in a great Aſto- i 

niſhment, Why, I can buy a good Slave fr 
that Money : Why, and ſo you may, replied 
the Philoſopher, then you will hone 
a6 R 


2 


Slaves, the Slave you have bought and the 
Slave you have bego tr. 


Bur to ſet afide all Arguments drawn 


from the Uſefulneſs, Excellency, and Orna- 


ment of Learning, ſince theſe are no Topicks 
to inſiſt on with ſuch a Reader, we will 
endeavour to convince him that the lay- 
ing out his Money in his Son's Education, 
is not incompatible with his own Maxims. 
If he had a Piece of Land that were very 
barren and ſtony, but with a little Agri- 
culture would be as good as any of his 
Neighbours, would he ſpare his Money 
here, where there was a Proſpect of a 
conſiderable Advantage ? Would he not 
rather order his - Bailiff forthwith to ma- 
nure and cultivate it? And is the culti- 
vating of his Son a Matter of leſſer Mo- 
ment, from whence probably, in the very 
Letter, more Profit may, come into his 


Pocket than from his Field ? 


OR when he has a conſiderable Stock 
of Money by him, is he not apt to be un- 
eaſy till he has put it out to Intereſt, 
hearkened out a Mortgage, or wiſely 
tranſmuted it into good Terra firma? Be- 
cauſe, ſays he, let Fires, Loſſes at Sea, 
Change of Government, any, or all of 
theſe happen, this will ſtay upon the Spot, 
J ſhall ſtill have this to leave my Son: 

„ | _ Yet, 
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Vet, though the Land, as he. faith, will 


ſtill abide on the Spot, he. knows how 


| moveable a Skin or two of Parchment is. | 
One would think now, if he could light 
2 a Purchaſe more ſecure, and more ad- 


tageous too, for his Son, he ſhould 
hoo ec to lay out his Money upon, it, 
If he me what that is, I anſwer, 


A virtuous and learned Education; 


that too, if he be as careful as he ge- : 
nerally is, he may have a very good Penny 
worth. Only let him remembers The ed ts 


the beſt, heap. 
| Real. 4 4. TRR Fondneſs od 2 


= ſome Parents, who can ſcarce endure 


their Children out of their Sight: For, lay. 
they, we are not ſure they will be ſo in- 


dulged, and treated with that Care and 1 g 


3 they are at Home. And what 
then? Suppoſe they ſhould not, Where 
would be the Harm of it? Perhaps, nay, 
probably, the inuring them to a little more 
Hardſhip, may in a meaſure contri- 


great 
bute to their Health, by confirming, and 


fortifying their Conſtitation. This the 
Lacedemonians, Romans, and other wiſe and = 
warlike Nations knew, and therefore were 
far enough from bringing up their Children 
with that Softneſs and Niceneſs as our W 

cockered Citizens are. And certainly, whe- 


nice 


; — we reſpect their Bodies or Minds, this | 


- 
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nice and over-tender Treatment of Chil- 
dren, muſt be very pernicious to them; 
it makes their Conſtitution weak and in- 
firm, ſubject to catch Cold with every 
little Breath of Air, and their Health often 
various and uncertain all their Life long. 
Then, as to their Minds, they muſt not 
be croſſed nor contradicted, they muſt 
have their Humour in every thing. What 
a Piece of barbarous Cruelty is it in Pa- 
rents to ſuffer thoſe Paſſions to get Strength 
in the pretty Creatures, the breaking of 
which will coſt them ſo dear, and dearer if 
never broken! W . 


AN d certainly, a wiſe and ſober Tu- 
tor may manage a Child to his Advantage 
both Ways much better, who, it is pro- 
bable, will never ſuffer thoſe Irregulari- 
ties in his Meat, Play, or Sleep, which 
the ill-timed and pernicious Indulgence 
of many Parents often winks at, and oft- 
ner ſees not; and too great, or too little 
a Weight, too quick, or too flow a Mo- 
don, often puts this delicate Movement out 
of Order. He will ſooner fee the firſt 
W riling of any Diſorder or Tempeſt in the 
Paſſions, even, like the Prophet's Servant, 
when no bigger than a Man's Hand, and - 
lo may diffipate and ſcatter them with more 
Eaſe, that ſo they may not over-cloud the 
Sey of their dawning Reaſor, before the 

Le U 2 bright 
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bright Sun of their Virtue can well be per: 
ceived to be riſen in their Horizon. : 
- Reaſ. 5. TN E next Charge I have a- 
gainſt Parents, is their frequent removing 
their Sons from one School to another, 
upon the ſlighteſt Reaſons, and ſometimes, 
none at all; than which, nothing is more 
apt to rebate the Maſter's Diligence, who 
cannot tell but another may reap the 
Fruit, and have the Credit of his Care 
and Pains, and the Child, by this Means, 
is moſt certainly baulked; for being put 
into one Method by his firſt Maſter, into 
another by the ſecond, and, perhaps, in- 
to the firſt again by the third, or, 1t may 
be, into a new one, he loſeth ſome Years, 
and is not, at laſt, ſo good a Proficient, 
as if he had been entruſted, or continued, 
with any of the three. They ought to 
be very great and cogent Reaſons, which 
oblige a Parent to. remove his Child, if 
he has been a conſiderable Time under a 
Maſter, eſpecially when the Pupil reſpects 
him, and makes, though but a ſlow, Pro- 
ficiency under him. Parents ought to fay 
ſo to their Sons, as Tully does to his: 
* Quamobrem diſces tu quidem d Principe 
hujus ætatis Philgſopborum, & diſces yung 
diu 


* Cic, de Offic. 1b. 1. 


* 


Ly 
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| 
| 


te quantum proficias, non pœnitebit. 


ſometimes, though very learned them- 


Thing, or not their Province, to concern 


who, though he kept a Tutor at Home 
for his Sons, would, notwithſtanding, him- 


ſelf, even in the Tutor's - Preſence, give 


Grammar too, exciting, at onee, both the 
Diligence of Tutor and Pupil. But the 
Great Auguſtus, though labouring under 
the Weight of Years and Empire, thought 


Grandſons, Lucius and Caius. But Tully 


Dignity, and a great Stateſman, ſupport- 
ing, as it were, with his own Shoulders, 
a tottering Common-Wealth, made Ac- 
count he had not yet diſcharged his Duty 
to his Son, by ſending him to Athens, 
the moſt learned City and Univerſity of the 
World, to be inſtructed by Cratippus, 
one of the greateſt Philoſophers of the 
Age, unleſs himſelf alſo wrote him a 
Treatiſe of Ethics, by which to form and 


1 I 


din voles, tamdiu autem velle debebis, quoad 


Rea 6. So Muα Perſons neglect to en- | 
quire into their Childrens Proficiency, even, 
ſelves, perhaps, thinking it too mean a 


themſelves in examining School-Boys Ex- 
erciſes; but Marcus Cato thought not fo, 


them not only Precepts of Virtus, but 


not ſo, who conſtantly taught his two 


thought not ſo, who, though of Conſular 


regulate his Manners. Theſe Examples 
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J do not produce, becauſe I would per- 
ſuade learned Parents to toil and labour 
at the Oar, like theſe great Perſonages, 
though, perhaps, if they ſhould, their fere 
would often make them Amends, but that 
they would think it not ſo mean an Employ, 
now-and then, at leifure Hours, to inquire 
into their Sons Proficiency, that if either 
Tutor or Pupil be remiſs, they may ad- 
moniſh him, or diligent, incourage him. 

THESE are the Reaſons of the great 
Objtacles and Remoras in Childrens Edu- 
cation, occaſioned by the Parents, ſome 
being tardy in one Particular, and ſome in 
another. Now come we to thoſe which, 
on the Mafter's Part, lie againſt their Im- 
provement in learning Languages. 


6 


Reaſon 1. So ME Maſters have a ſtand- i 
ing Method, not only in teaching their 
Pupils a Language, but alſo in the Mo- 
tives by. which they propoſe to . raiſe and 
fix their Attention. This may proceed Wi 
from a want of Reflection, that Childrens 
Paſſions, as well as of elder People, arc | 
excited by different Methods and Motives. | 
Now, whilſt a Maſter continues ignorant 
of the particular Motives by which he 
muſt raiſe Attention in every particular WW 
Scholar, he muſt needs be often at a Lek, 

ER jet | 15 e 
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let his general Method be never ſo good, 


and let him take never ſo much Pains. 
He had as good talk to the Wind, and 


ſearn, and the other be cultivated, as ſe- 
the Knowledge of his Scholars Temper 
uſeful and excellent Science any School- 
Maſter can ſtudy, whether reſpecting his 
own Eaſe, or his Pupil's Advantage. 


KReaſ. 2. 8 OM E again, I would hope 
not many, preferred (mags ambitu quam 


= yet) having annual Stipends in Free- 


Schools, in the Erection and Endowment 
whereof our Anceſtors have been very li- 


Diligence, where the main Stake, their Sa- 
lary, is ſecured. But I have not Time to 
declaim againſt one of theſe, and if I had, 
it were loſt Labour. 


Demerſus, ſumma rurſus non bullit in 
undd. Perſ. 


Reaſ. 3. Oru ERS, though otherwiſe 
learned and conſcientious, whether indeed 


plough the Shore; the one would as ſoon 
veral of his Pupils. Certainly, therefore, 


muſt be the Theory, and the proceeding by 
that Knowledge, the Practich, of the moſt 


beral, make no Conſcience of ſuffering 
their Pupils to loſe their Time, their Duty 
and Credit being ſmall Motives to their 


——Caret culpd, neſcit quid perdat & alto 
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206 Propoſals for a Method of 
approving their own Method, or taking it 
from Cuſtom, without ever calling it to 
the Touchſtone of their better Judgment, en- 
join the Herculean Labour of getting Lillys 
Grammar without Book, perhaps, two or 
three Times over ; and after that a long - 
Word- Boo, of two or three thouſand 
Words jumbled together at a ſtrange Rate: 
And it may be, ſhould Children, with pro- 
digious Labour and Courage, conquer theſe, 
the Hydra bubbles up again with more 
Heads; their Leſſons, out of their Authors, 
are to be learned memoriter too, which 
baffles our valiant Champions to that de- 
gree, they dare encounter no longer, but 
flink away, and are not a Pin better for all 
their former Victories, TT” 


T wovULD aſk one of theſe Gentlemen, 
ſhould he ſet about the learning of the 
Arabian Tongue, carrying along with him 
an earneſt Deſire, a firm Reſolution, and 
the Terms of Art (which are common to 
all Languages) and defiring his Tutor to 
ſhow him the moſt expeditious Way of 
attaining it, ſhould only receive this Anſwer, 


Sir, You muſt get Erpenius s Grammar per- 


fectly without Book, and afterwards fix in 
your Memory two or three thouſand 
Words out of an Arabian Lexicon, Would 


he not be diſcouraged at this? Would he 
not be apt to think there might be ſome 
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more expeditious Way 'of learning it 
found out? Undoubtedly he would, eſpe- 
cially if the Rules of Erpenius's Gram- 
mar were Arabick, as Lillys are Latin. 
And does he think that which diſcourag- 
eth him, a Man, with all theſe Advantages, 
ſhould not have the ſame Effect upon a 
Child, without them? Top . 


Nor that I go about to depreciate 
Lily's Grammar, eſpecially with the Ox- 
ford Notes; no, perhaps it is the beſt that 
ever was writ; but ſeveral Rules, and 
many more Exceptions, ſeem rather to be 
calculated for the Meridian of riper Judg- 
ments, than to the Latitude of Childrens 
Capacities. Nor did the learned Compilers 
ever deſign a fourth Part of them to be 
learned without Book by Children; they 
only propoſe a Boy ſhould learn his De- 
clenſions and Conjugations very well, which 
when. he underſtands, * not by rote, but 
Reaſon (as they phraſe it) and is more 
cunning in underſtanding the Thing, than 
rehearſing the Words, which is not above a 
Varter of a Year's Diligence, or very little 
more, to a painful and diligent Man, if the 
Scholar have à mean Capacity: Then they 
adviſe to let him paſs to the Concords, to 
now the Agreement of Parts among them- 

5 


* See the Preface to Lillh's Grammar. 
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ſelves, thence to the Syntax, but not to learn 
the Rules as they follow in Order, but os 
Occaſion ſhall offer itſelf in Reading and 
Parſing ſome Author, wherein, not only the 
Eloquence of the Tongue, but ſome plain 
Leſſon of Honeſtly and Godlineſs, is contained. 
And after ſome Time of turning Engliſh 
into Latin, and vice verſa, a little below, 
they add; F to this were adjoined ſome Uſe 
of ſpeaking, (which muf? alſo neceſſarily be 
had) he ſhall be brought paſt the weariſome 
Bitterneſs of his Learning. This Method 
ſeems to me fo rational, that I am almoſt 
tempted to believe ſome School - Maſters 
have never read the Preface to the Gram- 
mar they daily teach; or, if all have, I 
wonder (though ſome learned and ingenious 
Men may) others ſhould have Reaſon to 
think they have found out a better Way 
of teaching their Grammar, than the Com- 
pilers themſelves had. In my Judgment, 
thoſe Maſters who take a different Me- 
thod to their Preſcriptions, except as be- 
fore excepted, walk a tedious Round; but 
eſpecially ſuch as teach all the Rules and 
Exceptions as they follow one another, be- 
fore their Pupil reads an Author. For if 
Children ſhould, by the Maſter's Diligence, 
and continual -beating their Brains about 
the Senſe of this, or that particular Rult, 
or Exception, be brought to ſome little 
Notions about them, it ys ten to one, but 


being 
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being forced to ſummon all their Thoughts 
to underſtand the next, the Ideas they had 
conceived about the former are quite ob- 
literated; by this Means it often comes to 
paſs, that one poor Exception, which, per- 
haps, might not occur above once in an 
Author, at laſt is underſtood at the Loſs of 
two or three General Rules, and. ſome Lea- 
ther in at the Bargain. Sure I am, that the 
learning this Line, 4-4 


ſtood me in the latter, if not in the for- 
mer, which had -I never learned, had not 
been a Pin of Matter, ſince no Word is of 
one Gender in the ſingular, and another in 
the plural Number. 


Nox would I, by what I have faid of 
Lillys Grammar, be underſtood. as if I 
thought that a perfect Model. Its greateſt _ 
Admirers have confeſſed, there are many 
Deficiencies to be ſupplied, but more Redun- 
dancies to be retrenched ; and the modeſt 
Cwpilers themſelves thus preface it: 


 WHEREFORE it is not amiſs, if 
one ſeeing by Trial, an eafier and readier 
Way than the common Sort of Teachers do, 
would ſay whit he hath proved, and for the 
Commodity allswed, that others not knowing 
——_— the 
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the ſame, might, by Experience, prove the 
like, and then, by Proof, reaſonably judge the 
like; not hereby exclud: ng the 1 Way 
when it is found out, but, in the mean while, 


yur ading the worſe. 


T HIS, 1 believe, I may venture to 7 | 
It may be eaſy for any Maſter, on half 


a Sheet of Paper, to extract out of thi 
— what is ſufficient for any Lad 


to know before he 1 an Author. But, 
I Proceed: A 


| Reaſ. 4. Tre Harſhneſs and Severity 
of others, is a great Obſtacle to Childrens 
Improvement. Were they to perform their | 
hard Taſk, and carry Burdens like Slaves, 
and not for every little Omiſſion, or Pec- 
cadillo, to be thumped like them, I ſhould 
think their Condition ſomething different. 
Nay, I fear, they are beat ſometimes for 
not performing Impoſſibilities; for not mak- 
ing Brick without Straw ; I mean, for not 
finding Matter as well as Words. And is 
not this an Egyptian Slavery? > 62 


I F theſe Gentlemen, whom a-body 
would ' ſcarce take for Romans, unleſs by 
their Faſces, pretend a Liberty to ſcourge | 
them, in order to their Manumiſfion ; 1 


ſhould be rather content my Son ſhould be 
no 


2323 
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no Denizen of Rome, chan pay ſo dear for 
his Freedom. 5 | 


Ix DEE D, when ill Principles, long 

indulged, . are grown to ill Habits, and a 
' Maſter has in vain, a long Time, attempted 
to weed them out gently with his Hand, 
there may be Occaſion for a Spade, or a 
Mattock, to dig them up at once; but 
that being once done, I can ſee no Occaſion 

afterwards in any Caſe whatſoever. When 
Boys, as Rymtilian has obſerved, facile ſa- 
nabilibus laborant malis, why ſhould we al- 


ways have Recourſe to the extremeſt Re- 


medy ? Correction, like Phyſick, where 
it has no Operation, commonly doth Harm, 
and the often Repetition of it, either ſpoils 
the Part, or, at beſt, fortifies it againſt it. 
Few, I believe, have been whipped into 
Virtue and Learning, but many, to my 
Knowledge, have been whipped from them, 
and then it is the worſe for them that ever 
they were ſent to School; for either the 
Severity of their Treatment makes them 
have an utter Averſion for their Book as 
long as they live, or, if they retain a Love 
for it ſtill, they commonly lard their Diſ- 
courſes in common Converſation with ſuch 
Scraps, and ſerve it in with ſuch Bom- 
baſt, that I muſt needs think he has a 
ſtrong Stomach that does not nauſeate it. 
J declare it, when I hear this horrid 


Jargon, 


302 Propoſals for a Method of 
Fargon, I know not which is greater, my 
Pity or Indignation. Certainly, nothing is 
more unbecoming a Gentleman, nothing 
more ſilly and ridiculous, than this 5 
tick Humour. If the Company be learned, 
nothing can grate their Ears more harſhly; 
if unlearned, it is an unmannerly Abuſe. 
This I take to be a worſe Plague than the 


former, and both of them are ga on 3 
Effects of a Rod. 


1 T is range to me, cs Perſons” of 
Quality, nice enough of their Honour in 
other Points, ſhould ſuffer their Children 
to be whipped and abuſed by every little 
Fellow, whoſe underſtanding a little Latin 
and Greek is the only Title he has to the 
Birchen Scepter, wherewith he tyrannizes 


like the abdicated Di onyfius. 


* C UR T IUS tells us, That the Power: 
of « ſcourging the Children of the Macedo- 
nian Nobility reſided only in their Kings; 
and a Beating, even by their Command, 
was looked upon to be ſo diſgraceful, that 
Alexander the Great, for executing it, had 
almoſt paid his Life for Satisfaction to wp 
* Youth. 


B 0 T though our Noble ſometimes 
may indulge them this Power, I wonder 
e. 
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'_  Domeſtick Education, 303 
our Strabs's ſhould: fo willingly forfeit the 
Fayour and Reſpect of their Pupils in Time 
to come. Dr Og 2 


x 


Seneca * reaſons very well, becauſe we 


lue upon them, and that Value we paid. 
Quid ergo? Quare Medico & Præceptori plus 
= quiddam debeo, nec adverſus eos mercede de- 
= /ungor ? Quod ex Medico & Praceptore in 
Amicos tranſeunt, & nos non arte quam ven- 
aunt obligant, fed benignd & familiari trac- 


Jam ſtill obliged, and not out of my Phy- 
of a Phyſician and School-Maſter they be- 


Art, which they ſell, but by their, kind and 
obliging Devoirs. © g i 


Keaſ. 5. LASTLY, Some, both pub- 
lick and private School - Maſters, being 
more devoted to their own Intereſt, than to 


than they have Time to manage ; ſo, by 
taking in more Pupils, they ſend out fewer 


Lib. 6. De Beneficiis, cap. 5. 


Tus Reaſon of our Obligation to our 
Phyſicians and School-Maſters, is not, as 


have received Health of the one, and Eru- 


dition of the other, though both Things in- 
valuable, becauſe both of them ſet a Va- 


tatione. What then? What is the Reaſon. 
fictan's and School-Maſter's Debt? Becauſe 


come Friends, and do not oblige us by the 


the Good of their Pupils, undertake more 


Scholars. 


304 Propoſals for a Method of 

Scholars. But this; indeed, is equally 
the Fault of the Parent, who ſending 
his Son to a Maſter, whoſe Time and 
Labour being to be divided amongſt ſo 


many, can hope for little of either to * 
to his Son's Share. 


HAvING thus gone ranch my wy | 
ſons of, and Animadverfions upon the Ob- 
ſtructions in Childrens Inſtitution, let me 
beg of Parents to beware of thoſe Failings 
for the future, wherewith I have charged 


them, by taking an eſpecial Care of the 


firſt fix or ſeven Years the little Ones are 
under their Wing; and, I hope, I ſhall 
propoſe the beſt Method to manage them 
afterwards : For, I do not doubt, if vir- 
tuous and ingenious Men be incouraged, 
they can ever want fit Tutors, either in 
the following Manner, of teaching ten or 
twelve together, or, which is next beſt, 
in their own Families. Let them but 
take care of the main Matters in their 
| Infancy, and they need not fear but Lan- 
guages will be had afterwards * and 
cheap enough. 


CHILDRENS Minds are ſoft and moiſt 
Clay, ſuch as may be eaſily thrown on the 
Wheel, even how you pleaſe ; but Age 
hardens it, and Cuſtom confirms. it, and 
then your Veſſel, whether honourable or 

* 


Diuomeſtich Education. 305 
diſhonourable, cannot be altered; there- 
fore be ſure to Faſbion it right, and eu- 
ſon it well. I admire to ſee ſeveral Parents 
treat "I Children like Brutes, - till fix or 
ſeven Years of Age, which is the ready 
Way to keep them ſo much longer. Next 
to the Care of forming their Minds, ſuc- 
ceeds that of teaching them to read; and, 
methinks, this might be done without ſend- 
ing them out of Doors, as 1s uſual, toa 
Mifireſs ; where, beſides ' the Inconveni- 
encies I have before recounted; among 
Children of worſe Education, they often 
learn i Words, and ill Things. Since Chil- 
drens Minds are pure Virgin Parchment ; 
is it not a thouſand Pities to ſuffer it to 
be ſcrall'd over with fooliſh and ſenſeleſs 
Characters, much more to be blotted = 
and blurred with Anger, Envy, Pride, 
and Sullenneſs, when it may ſo caſily be 
. 


WAN they read Enghſh very well, 
it is Time to diſpoſe of them to a Ma- 
ſter, not only to teach them Latin or 
French, as is uſual, but enjoin him to per- 
ect and poliſh that Work which you have 
begun with ſo much Succeſs, to take care 
they be inſtructed in Piety and Morals, in 


3 Sciences, and Languages. 


22 Object. 
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Object. BuT ſome will be apt to 
think the perfecting of all this will be a 
Matter of great Difficulty, and many Years ; 
and that the learning of Latin alone tak- 
ing up ſo much Time, when will the reſt 
be perfected, which are uſually the Studies 

of Men, not Children | ? 


Anſw. I ANSWER: I do not mean 
they ſhould be ſeparate and ſucceſſive Acts, 
but all carried on at once; and that I be- 
lieve the Latin Tongue may be learned 
ſo far forth as to underſtand very well a 
Roman Author, to write Latin correctly, 
and ſpeak it fluently, and a conſiderable 
Knowledge attained in Arts and Sciences, 
by little Children, by the Propofals fol- 
lowing, in two Years Time at moſt, and 
| that with Eaſe and Pleaſure, both to Ma- 
| fter and Scholar. 


Prop. 1. THAT a convenient Houſe be 
taken, a ſmall Diſtance from London, with 
a large Garden, and other Conveniencies. 


Prop. 2. THAT there be two Maſters, 
whereof one to be capable of teaching 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew : The other, 
at leaſt, to underſtand Latin, and ſpeak 
it fluently ; to be well ſkilled in Logick, 

Rhetorick, 


; Domeſtick Education. 407 
Rhetorich, Geography, „and H. iftory ; ; and that 
he write a es Hand. 


Prop. 3 3. Thar Latin be made a living 


Language in the Family, i. e. that no other 
Language be uſed in amr: of the Woo 


Prop. 4. THAT one or both the Ma- 
ſters continually be preſent with the Pupils, 
whether Reading, Writing, Tranſlating, or 
Playing, from Seven in the OE" till 
Eight at N 


Prop. 3. I HAT 4 be no Rods, or 
any Kind of Puniſhment, but that a gene- 
'rous Emulation be carried on by Rewards ; 
to which Uſe the Parents ſhall allow 
fer Annum, of which they to have an Ac- 
count Monthly, in a Latin Epiſtle ; by 
which they may be informed both of 
their Proficiency and Diligence from Time 


to Time. 


Prop. 6. Tu Ar the Number of Pupils 
exceed not Twelve. 
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Prop. 7. Trar they read Engl:/h a, 
and that their Maſter take care to improve it. 
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Prop. 8. THAT they be not younger 
than Six, nor older than Eleven Years of 


Age, 
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Prep. 9 THAT their e and 
Maſters, Ve their Grammar, Dictionary, and 
P br aſe - Book 9 | 


Prop. 10. THAT nothing be impoſed 
on them as a Taſk. p 
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$10 . 2 Rafi, f 
Perſon can be ignorant. Nor far Yor 
London, becauſe it not being convenient the 
Pupils ſhould ever be ſuffered to go Home, 
and, as I faid before, requiſite, Parents 
ſhould frequently enquire into their Sons 
Proficiency, they may do it in Summer, 
when they have a Mind to divert themſelves 
with a Walk, and in Winter, by 8 at 

a __ Expence, 


Tuzir Garden "a to be pretty 
large, and to have ſome choice Plants and 
Flowers, not only for their Pleaſure and 
Uſe, but ſuch a Collection ought to be 
made, from which the Argument of ſome 
uſeful Diſcourſe, as it were occaſionally, 
may be treated of. 


HENCE RES may not only be told 
the Names which not often occur in their 
Authors, or, if they did, the Name only 
being known, and not the Idea, would 
eaſily lip out of their Memory, and whilſt 
it was there, was of no US. 

THrr1R Uſe and Natures alſo will be 
of great Advantage to them hereafter. 
To which I may add, that from their 
very Names they may learn a good Part of 
the Heathen Mythology, as of Daphne, Nar- 
crſſus, N &c. 


Prob. 


each * Propoſal, Sc. 31 1 


Pen 2. I CANNOT ſuppoſe _ Per- 
ſon can think the Undertaking can be (fo 
commodiouſly) — OR. 7 


Reaſot 1. BTA us it might grow 
tedious to any Man never to have an Hour's 
Liberty, either to mind his private Studies, 
or enjoy a Friend. 


i L 


|  Reaſ. 2. BECavsE thoſe Qualifications 
which are requiſite in theſe Propoſals, are 
more eaſy to be found in two than one. 


BEC AusE there ſeem to be two diſtinct 
Parts; the one ought, tho never ſtrange 
nor angry, never to be ſo cheap as the 
other ſhould neceſſarily be; his Province 
is to take eſpecial care of their Morals, to 
give them the Senſe of their Authors, 
which ought to be ſuch, from whence with 
Eaſe, and Pleaſure, he might draw Inſtruc- 
tions of more uſeful Knowledge, . to diſtri- 
bute Rewards, to carry it with a certain 
Coldneſs to ſuch as are guilty of a Fault, 
and with much Kindneſs and Affection to 
thoſe that do well. The other's, with all 
Sweetneſs and Affability to infinuate him- 
ſelf into their Favour, to invent for them 
Plays and Exerciſes, tending to the Inſtitu- 
tion of their Minds, and Health of. their 
Bodies; and that I may expreſs it in Tacitus's 
HG elegant 


412 The Reaſonsof 
elegant Words, Non ſtudia modo curdſque 


fed remiſſiones etiam Iuſuſque puerorum, ſanc- 
titate quadam ac verecundid temperare. 


Nox ought he only to invent ſuch 
Plays, but often to make one in the Sport, 
and ſhow himſelf very much pleaſed and 
delighted in it; alſo to teach them to write 

4 good Hand, LEE. | 


Nor that I would have theſe two Parts 
ſo ſeparate, but that either of them might 
perform the other's Part, if one ſhould 
happen not to be well, - or have ſome earneſt 

Vocation for a whole Day. 


Tur Learning of Languages being in 

J itſelf, as conſiſting of hard and uncouth 
Words, unpleaſant, or, at beſt, inſipid, 
| ought to be well cooked, and made plea- 
. fant, before it is ſerved up to Children. 
The Recipe may eaſily be had, a little Lrile 
dulci, the one to ſeaſon it, the other to 
make it palatable ; for Children, we know, 

f love ſweet Things: History and Geography, 
1 eſpecially with fine Maps and Pictures, as 
falling under the Senſe of Seeing, afford 
1 both theſe ; and their natural Inquiſitiveneſs 
and Curiofity will give their Maſter a 
large and apt Occaſion to inſtruct them; 
| for 


® Tacit. Dial. de Orat. 
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for their whole Inſtruction ought to be, as 
it were, occaſional, and not deſigned. 


The Maſter ought to ſtudy their Acceſſus & 


idonea tempora fandi. Theſe, and ſeveral 
other Arts and Sciences, might eaſily be 
made ſo palatable, that the Children would 
hang at their Maſter's Lips, and, as it were, 
devour his Words, to have the better Ac- 


count of Things; ſo they might be brought 


to love the Language for the Art, and 


afterwards, yet more dearly, love the Art 
for the Language, Their Play-Hours, I 


mean their Abſence from their Books, (for 
their whole Inſtitution ought to have no 
other Name) ought to be made as gene- 
ficial as any other. Hear what the pious 


and learned Author of the Whole Duty of 


Man faith on this Head: Methinks, it might 


very well be contri ved, that their Recrea- 


tions might 7 ny” mes confiſt of ſuch inge- 


nicus Exerciſes, that they might at once both 


play and learn. 
Prop. 3. Ir any one aſk how Latin is 


to be made a living Language, I anſwer : 


Their Maſter, who is always to be preſent, 


as before, ſhall, after three Months ſpent 


in learning ſo much Grammar as may be 
neceſſary for them, never ſpeak any other 
Language to them, nor ſuffer any other 
to be ſpoke 3 them. The Miſtreſs 
of the 12 in ſome meaſure, ſhould un- 

7 derſtand 


i 
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derſtand and ſpeak Latin, at leaſt, ſuch 
Forms as will ſuit her Occaſions, which 
are about Dreſſing and Undrefling, and 
ſerving them with Meat; and no Servant, 
at any Time, be ſuffered to ſpeak to any of 


them .but before the Maſter, and that ina 
preſcribed Form. 


Object. Bu r though I were : a my 
Son may learn Latin the fame Way he 
learn d Engliſh, by Converſation, in two 
Years Time, or leſs; yet you mean, he 


ſhall only then ſpeak Latin as he now ſpeaks 
Engl. ſh, 1, e. eee 


Anfe. Ir he now ſpeaks Engliſh im- 
properly, there is a proper Reaſon to be 
aſſigned for it; becauſe he has converſed 
moſt with thoſe that ſpoke improperly, his 
Nurſe or Servants; than which Converſa- 
tion, nothing can be more pernicious either 
to a Child's Language or Manners ; but now 
his Converſation is to be with ſuch as 1 
proper. But, 


II is not propoſed chat he ſhould learn 
the Latin Tongue purely by Converſation; 
he ought, I think, to have thus much 
Grammar: 


3. Te aiftinguiſh the Parts of Speech 
one from another. | 


_ _—_ 2. To 


_ particular * Se. 3 I 5 


1 1 WR 
of $40 
i 


2. To learn to decline a Noun, and con- 
jugate a perfect Verb very well. 


3. He ought to be acquainted with the 
Terms of Art; as Number, Caſe, Gender, 
Declenfion ; AG ve, Paſſive, Mood, Tenſe, 
ne, Fern... 


436 
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4. To learn his Prepoft ons. 
5. His Concords. 


© 1 D fince there are fix Caſes, to have 
out > ſix General Rules of ns men. 


AN D a body would think all this might 
as well be done in three Months as three 
7 Years. 
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Hex ought alſo to be inſtructed in the 
Analogy of the Tongue, that he may 
better underſtand, * fix his Rules in Me- 
ſary: | | 5 N | 
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Anſw. BRE AUSEH he may teach them 
more there, than the other at their Books, 
fince (as the ingenious Mr. Locke hath ob- 

ſerved) 
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ſerved) ©* Learning any Thing as they 
« ſhould, may be made as much a Re- 
creation to their Play, as their Play to 
e their Learning.“ How many curious 
Fabricks may be built on their natural 
Curiofity, and buſy Humour? And when 
ſufficiently wearied with thoſe diverting 
Plays he may invent for them, I queſtion 
not but their natural Activeneſs (for they 
hate to be idle) will carry them to the 
equally diverting, though more uſeful Play, 
their Book. Fe oy OS 


Object. Bu T many Men will think it 
too great a Condeſcenſion to play away 
above half their Time with little Chil- 


dren. 


Anſw. Is E E no Reaſon any one ſhould, 
_ eſpecially fince his Imployment being to in- 
vent Sports and Plays for the Children, to 
introduce them into the Penitiora of more 
uſeful Knowledge, he may lightly hit upon 
_ ſome Things that will abundantly recom- 
pence his Pains. But, if ſometimes they 
ſhould out-vote him (for I would not have 
him infiſt upon any thing too much) and 
have a Mind to play at Nine-pins, Cherry- 
ſtones, or Cob-nut, he needs not be 
aſhamed of that which the greateſt Perſon- 
ages have delighted in, Witneſs Auguſtus 
: Cefar : 


% 
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Cæſar: Modo talis aut ocellatis nucibuſque lu- 
debat cum pueris minutis quos facie & gar- 
2 amabiles undique conquirebat *. 


Tur Noble Pair of Friends, Scipio and 
Lehus, even in their old Age, would, in 


the Company of little Children, gather 


Shells, and pretty ſmooth round + Stones 
at Cajeta and Laurentum, and play with 


them, and ſometimes at Ball. Socrates 


himſelf, with Children in his Retinue, 
would publickly ride up and down on an 
Hobby-Horſe. For my Part, I ſhould take 
this to be the moſt pleaſant and innocent 
Life in the World, to ſpend my Life in a 
Garden with ſuch Company. 


Prop. 5. Ir any one thinks that G5 


dren cannot be governed, unleſs by the 


Diſcipline of the Rod, and the Severity of 
Reprimands, I am ſure he only thinks 2 
and has never tried the Experiment; and, 


I doubt not, but Thouſands can inform him 
better. 


TAT Pedants ſo often join together 
the Idea of a Rod and Book, I have always 
conceived to be the Cauſe of their ill Suc- 
cels in Teaching. Can ſuch imagine, Chil- 

es dren 


© ® Suet. in Vit. Aug. cap, 83, + Umbilicos, Val. Max. 
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_ dren mould conceive any other of the lattef 


than of the former? Can they think Chil- 
dren ſhould not do Things much worſe un- 
der Dread? I am apt to believe few of 
theſe could have been perſuaded to declaim 
ad aram Lugdunenſem, though great Ora- 
tors themſelves, and great Rewards promis d 
to ſuch as came off with Applauſe. And 


why ? Becauſe the Puniſhment inflicted in 


caſe of Failure, being fo great, might have 


poſſibly ſo buſted, and taken up their 


Thoughts, as to have ff poiled the eloquent 
Harangue. But a Boy has rarely any Re- 
ward in a School; nay, ſcarce extorts an 
Euge from his Taſk-Maſter, if he 4 
— and is certainly whipped, if he doth 


not. Can he blame him then if he with- 


draws his Hand from the Ferula, when 
himſelf, in ſuch a Caſe, would do the 


fame? Himſelf knows how Fear ſo often 


precludes the Thoughts, as to leave Room 
for nothing elſe ; and will he expect from a 


: Child, whoſe Paſſions are /tronger, and Rea- 


ſon ck weaker, that Fear ſhould not have 
the ſame Influence over him, which it has 
upon adult Perſons ? 


Object. Bur the giving them frequent 
Rewards tends to make them vain, proud; 


Or COVeEtous, 


e Propotil J. 319 


Anſw. 8 o M E, perhaps, it may; but 
that the Maſter's Prudence ought to pre- 


vent, and he may do it ſeveral Ways: I 


will inſtance i in one. 


I may be propoſed, when a Præ- 


miums amount to ſuch a Sum, to buy this 


or. that pleaſant Book, neat and delicately 
bound; this or that fine Map or Picture; 
and when one has made up the Money, 
and bought the Book, an Emulation will 
be excited in all the reſt till another has 
got it. After which, every one will ſtrive 
the more to ingratiate himſelf into the Ma- 
ſter's Affection, the more have been ſerved 
before him, when he perceives his Præ- 
miums are purely. the Reward of Merit. 
Only the Maſter ought to, take care, that 
two or three of the laſt have their Monies 


made up at the ſame Time, leſt any ſhould 


be n. 


Prop. 6. IAO RE none will object this 


Number is too many, where there are two 
diligent and careful Maſters. Certainly, ſo 
many may as well (ſome of my Friends 


have thought better) be inſtructed in this 
Method, than two; ; and, as the ingenious 
Mr. Walker has obſerved, is neither fo te- 
dious to Maſter nor Scholar. Beſides, a ge- 
nerous Emulation will be more eaſily pro- 
moted 
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moted than amongſt two or three only; 


And, laſtly, the Matter may be managed at 
leſſer Charge to the Parents. 


Nor ought the Tutors, through Co- 
vetouſneſs, to think it too few. For hay- 
ing ſo ſmall a Complement, - they need take 
none in but Children very well deſcended, 
and ſuch as have had a virtuous and ſober 
Education. And theſe Propoſals being per- 
formed, they will deſerve the Reſpect of 
| Perſons of Quality, whoſe Intere/# may 
ſtand them in good ſtead. But not being 
performed, I think it e many, and their 
Reward, if any thing, fo much. I could 
wiſh that ſuch as are negligent in this im- 
portant Matter, as they are accountable in 
Foro Conſcientiæ, might be ſeverely ani- 
madverted upon by human Laus. Cer- 
tainly, the Cynick was in the right on it, 
who trounced the Maſter becauſe the Scholar 


was a naughty Boy. 


Prop. 7. TRAHIS Propoſal ſeems. very ne- 
ceſſary. Becauſe all their Dzſcourſes and 
Authors being Latin, it might be feared, 
through a total Diſuſe, they might be at 
a Loſs to expreſs themſelves handſomely 
and properly in their Mother-Tongue. The 
Maſter ought to be -very careful in this 
Particular ; and, as the aforeſaid Method of 


converſing with Latin People, Latin Au- 
 thors, 


each particular Propoſal, &c. 321 
 thors, and carefully obſerving Latin Ana- 
logy, will certainly prevent Angliciſms in 
their writing Latin, he ought to take heed 
that no Latiniſms creep into their Tranſla- 
tions, or Engliſb Phraſe and Diction. And 
this I take to be the moſt proper Time for 
it, vis. when he begins to find they had 
rather ſpeak Latin than Engliſh ; which, 
by the Uſe of the one, and Diſaſe of the 
other, T ſuppoſe may be a little more than 
a Year ; then the Scholar ought to be put 
upon comparing them both together, by 
heedfully minding their particular Phraſes, 
Idioms, and Proverbs; and by almoſt. an 
equal Uſe of both the Szyles, to render them 
both equally eaſy and "eB and yet ſo, 
as neither of them may ſmell of the other, 
the Analogy of both the Tongues” being 
carefully obſerved. | 


FoR this Reaſon a ths gner cannot be 
fit to undertake this Charge, unleſs ex- 
actly acquainted ens our "rg and Idiom; 


which few. are, 


3 8. Tat Reaſon of this Propola 
Leſt a Diſparity in their Age, ſhould 
couth the ſame Diſparity in their Inprove- 
nent. Not that I fear the Elder ſhould get 
the Start of the Younger, but on the con- 
trary ; for, without doubt, the younger we 
pon. Children into this Method. the "The 
3 e 
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The Maſters: will hive thoſt Trouble with 
the oldeſt; yet when he is once managed, 
though he ſhould exceed the Age in this 
Propoſal, if he be a Youth of a fweet and 
loving Temper, and ſtudious withal, (but 
in this great Care-ſhould be taken) he may 
lead the younger whither he pleaſeth, and 
do his Maſter a great deal of Service | 


-Ohjett. B v r. Children: are Seher 4 
thought men oh; * a at a 


1 


1 F People PRES conſider how | 
| ben 8 learn Engh/h, 1 dare ſay they 
would be of another Mind. 


T HESE pretty little Mimicks, with a2 
fweet and natural Delight, liſten to all our 
Sounds, and very well underſtand them in 
a-few Months, fo far, at leaſt, as they any 
Way concern themſelves, as may be ob- 
ſerved by many of their Actions, and de- 
fire to be underſtood themſelves. Nay, 
they are ſo concerned their little Mimiciſms - 
cannot be conceived, that they make a thou- 
fand Signs to ſhew their Meaning; which 
is as pleaſant and delightful a Rhetor:ick, to 
ſuch as have but the Leiſure and Curioſity. 
to obſerve them, as the quainteſt Diction, 
and moſt celebrated Harangue. Children 

N have, by Nature, no greater Aptneſs 8 to 
, 1 


each verbale Propoſal, We 35 2 3 


imitate one T ongue than another ; the Chil- 1 2 
dren of Jeus, Arabians, French, and En- 
liſh, come to ſpeak much at the ſame 
ime, and need not any particular Rules 
and Directions about the Matter ; nor in- 
deed ever underſtand they are learning, and 
yet they all arrive at a tolerable Proficiency 
in two Vears. The Conſequence is there- 
8 they would equally underſtand Latin 
n that Time; for none will think the 
5 — Children did not underſtand their 
Mother- Tongue till * or ſeven Years of 
Age. 5 1 


Ohe. Bor ſome 5 ſay, oath this 
be demonſtrably true, yet they may not, 

rhaps, at fix or ſeven Years of Age, | 
& rapyble of Foreign Languages. 


Arſe. 1 E A, much more capable; for, | 
if before that Age, they learned their Mo- 
ther-Tongue, notwithſtanding their Weak- 
neſs, Frowardneſs, Contraction of their 
F aculties , and their Want of Aſſiſtance 
from Art, and that purely by hearing their 
Mother, or Nurſe, liſp a little broken En- 
gliſh; what ſhall we expect from them, 
when their Bodies are more firm, their 
Peeviſhneſs abated, their F aculties mare 
dilated, when they may be aſſiſted by Art 
and copperls with Men that ſpeak ang: 75 


proper] 
pe 7 Y 2 Bur 
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Bur what need theſe Collections, when 
daily Experience tells us, that Children, 
after having learned Engliſb, are, in a 
Year's Time, ordinarily taught French or 
| Tralian, and that with Eaſe and Pleaſure 
both to themſelves and Maſter ? Nay, 1 
am credibly informed of a Child of ten 
Years of Age, who ſpeaks five Languages 
very fluently by Converſation only, of 
which Latin is one; And, undoubtedly, 
the learning of Latin the ſame Way as 
they learn other Languages, muſt be moſt. 
eaſy and natural. e 


Ix Authorities were wanting, where 
Reaſon and Experience ſpeak ſo loud, it 
were eaſy to accumulate them. It was 
partly by this Method, but ſince better im- 
proved, that Roger Aſcham taught his 
Royal Scholars, Eligabetb, Edward, and the 
Lady Jane Grey, Latin, Greek, French, and 
Italian, in three or four Years Time, to 
the Accompliſhment of thoſe great Perſon- 
ages, and to his own eternal Honour. 


Ir was this Way, though not ſo happily 
propoſed, that our admirable Cowley, almoſt 
by his own indefatigable Induſtry, learned 
the Latin and Greek Tongues; as is ob- 
ferved by the Gentleman that writes his 
Life, in theſe Words: 10 

Rn * 1s. 
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„HIS Teachers never could bring him 
te to learn the ordinary Rules of 8 
* mar, but [he] choſe rather to converſe. 
« with the Books themſelyes, from whence - 
e the others were taken. This, no doubt, 
« was the better Way, though more dif- 
« ficult; and he found afterwards the 
o Benefit, that having got the Greek and 
« Latin Tongues, as he had done his 
te own, not by Precept, but Uſe, he prac- 
ce tifed them not as a+ Scholar, but a Na- 
te five. And this very Conſideration was 
the Occaſion of my 


g:b Prop. For by 8 his Authors 
* Maſters his Grammar, Dictionary, and 
 Phraſe-Book, he will better come to know | 
the genuine Significations from the tran- 
ated, ſee how the latter come from the 
former, with Pleaſure, and learn, as a Na- 
tive of ancient Rome, to write and ſpeak, 
without encumbring himſelf with Rules, or 

conceiving his Senſe in Engliſh „ before fe © 
ſpeaks or writes, „ 


An p here I cannot but obſerve the 
Cauſe our learned Gentlemen of England, 
whom all Foreigners own to write Latin 
very politely, attempting to ſpeak it, do it 
ſo awkwardly, and, as it were, unnatural- 
* 3 becauſe they 1 not learned it in 

3 chis 
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this natural Way. They muſt needs ſpeak 
it flowly, who having been taught - by 
_ Multiplicity of Rules, their Mind is im- 


fame Time: 1. Thinking of the Rules by 
which they learned it. 2. Thinking of the 
Engliſh Senſe which they carry along with 
them. And 3. Of the Latin Diction and 
Idiom (which how- troubleſome it is, them- 
ſelves knowing, can ſeldom be prevailed 

with to ſpeak it, and all others, who con- 

fider it, may eafily conjecture;) whereas a 

Man, in fpeaking Latin, ought not to be 

concerned about the two former, (for what 
ſignifies the Scaffold, when the Build- 
ing is finiſhed). and, forgetting what 
Countryman he is, imagine himſelf a Ct 
tizen of old Rome. TS | 


Prop. 10. Taz Reaſon of ws 4 is, W 
ente Children finding no Reſtraint upon 
them, but acting freely, act much more 
vigorouſly, and to the Purpoſe. When 
impoſed, they oft have an utter Averſion 
to that, which otherwiſe they freely chuſ- 
ing, would take a great Delight in. Bring 
but Children into love with a Language, 
Art, or Science, and when that Point is 
gained, and ſome of them defire to be 
_—_ it, you may tell them, A great 
any Men do not underſtand it, and that 
it i would be the Way to make them wiſer 
than 


ployed in three different Things at the 


- 


ae 4 Propoſal, & Ge. 3 27 5 
than moſt Men; and you will And they 
will yet have the Sreater Inclination. 


"Wien Yhle Deſire is ſufficiently: bei gh 5 
ned, you may pretend, notvithitanding 1 
is ſo great a Privilege, yet you loye lch 
an one (your Favourite) ſo dearly for his 
Diligence and Attention, that you could al- 
moſt find in your Heart to give him a 
little Tight ink it; then proceed as tho 
you were unwilling the reſt ſhould be ad- 
mitted to this Faygur ; and ſuch a Pro- 
ceeding, I queſtion not, 'will oblige ſome of 
the reſt quickly, by their Attention and 
Diligence in their own Studies, when they 
find thoſe are the only Ways to recom- 
mend them, labour to ingratiate- themſelves 
into your Favour, to enjoy the Privilege 
of your Favourite. So by Degrees op 
may wind up their Inclinations to w 
Heights you pleaſe, and bring them all by 
Degrees, with Submiſſion and Thankfulnk 
to n the Favour. 


| Tuvs 1 have, as ſhort as I could, given 
the Reaſons of the Propoſals, and anſwered i 
ſuch Gbjections as 1 could think of, 1 
have been wade:to: me 19 45 Parents, . She. 


44. * 


Y 4 


* Pag. 196, Pr. Ed. 


W 
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which (becauſe upon the Reaſonableneſs 
thereof theſe Propoſals are grounded) I 


ſhall tranſcribe from the learned and ms | 
nous Author. | 


1 Ir therefore a Man could be got, 
«© who himſelf ſpeaks good Latin, who 
c would be always about your Son, and 
« talk conſtantly to him, and make him 
<« read Latin, that would be the true, ge- 
« zuine, and eaſy Way of teaching him 
« Latin; and that I could with, ſince be- 
cc ſides teaching him a Language without 
« Pains or Chiding, which Children are 
e wont to be whipped for at School fix or 

ec ſeven Years together, he might, at the 
ce fame Time, not only form his Mind and 
«© Manners, but inſtru& him alſo in ſeveral 
e Sciences, ſuch as are a good Part of 
« Geg graphy, Aſtronomy, Chronology, Ana- 
te tomy, beſides ſome Parts of H:/tory, and 
« all other Parts of Knowledge of Things 
te that fall under the n and require 
© little more than Memory.” 


A 


* 


Object. Bur hold — 1 had like to have 

forgot the grand Objection, not levelled at 
any particular Part, but at the whole De- 
fign. The Method is fingular, 1 dare not 
venture upon it for my Son. 


* 


each particular Propoſal, Ec. 329 


Anſw. 1 noPE it is a ſingular good one, 
and then no matter. Is it reaſonable ?- If 
ſo, it ought to be tried. If this were any 
Argument, there never would have been, 
nor never would be, any Improvements in 
the World: Cbriſtian Religion would never 
have gained ground in the World at firſt, 
nor its Reformation ſince: Philoſophy, Mes- 
dicine, Law, and all Arts and Sciences, had 
been, Thouſands of Years ago, put out of 

a Paſſibility of being improved; nay, to 
ſpeak more properly, not ſo much as the 
Names themſelves had been heard of. 


Bur if, for all that, any will think 
Singularity an Argument, J would beg of 
them to accept of it againſt our general 
Method of Education in England, as being 
different from that of all learned Nations 
and Ages, that have been before us. I 
never heard that the Jews, Egyptians, Phe- 
nicians, Perfians, Græcians, Romans, ever 
ſtudied Languages, or, if they did, that 
they were ever denominated learned from 
thence, much leſs ordered their Children to 
| ſpend ten or twelve of their beſt Years in 
learning Words and Sounds, as though they 
were not only the Vehicles of Knowledge, 
but Knowledge itſelf. No, no, their Ma- 
ſters gave them a quite different In/?:tut;on, 
they admoniſhed them to ſtudy themſelves, 
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and the Univerſe, to converſe with Nature, 
to obſerve the heavenly Influences; were 
continually preaching to them Juſtice, For- 
trfude, and Temperance, in their tender 


Years, and afterwards Oeconomicks, and Po 
liticks, to know how to ſteer and guide 


| themſelves firſt, and then the Ship of the 


Commonwealth, if they were to be pub- 
lick Men. They made them acquainted 


with the Conſtitutions of other Governments, 


not by reading -Books, but ſending them 
Abroad, where -their having learned Lan- 
guages, was reckoned as one of the leaſt = 
Benefits of their Travels. Nay, by many, 
it was looked upon a Diſadvantage, and 


ſuch as had them, were always cautious of 
intermixing them with their own. And 


were not theſe better I/i:tutzons of Youth, 
than purely Language and Words, which 
our School-Maſters hunt after with ſuch 
Earneſtneſs, neglecting the Senſe ? In which 


Matter I could heartily wiſh a Reformation, 


when a Boy's Leſſon 1 is that of Perſus. 


Diſcite G, 6 a cauſas cognoſcite rerum, | 
Quid ſumus & qutdnam victuri gi gra mur, | 
bordo ; | 

_ Qurs datus, & metæ quam mollis flexus, & 
ande, 
2 modus argento, in fas hure, guid 


m_ 
Lale 
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Utile nummus habet, patrie chariſque pro- 
C „„ 

Quantum elargiri deceat, quem te Deus eſſe 
Julit, & bumand, qud parte locatus es 


1 ZN 7e. 


WovrLD not any Parent think it far bet- 
ter his Son knew the Meaning of this divine 
Poem than the Syntax? Were not a fair 
Occaſion given the Maſter to read his Pupil 

Lectures of Phyſicks, Ethicks, Oecono- 
micks, Politicks, Fc. and by infifting a 
good while upon it, the Child, perhaps, 
would remember it as long as he lives. 


Nay, we are not only ſingular in our 
Manner of Education to former Ages, but 
this too in thoſe Countries which are more 
concerned to admire Latin than we, be- 
cauſe the Service of their Church is in 
that Tongue: For they take greater care 
about their Childrens Morals, and Inftitu- 
tions of Piety, than Latin; but we poſt- 

one . theſe Matters, of infinitely more 
s or, if we have taken any 
care in them, are willing to run the Riſque; 
Latin they muſt have, though at the Ex- 
pence of their Virtue and Innocence, and fix 
or ſeven Years of their beſt Time to be in- 
ſtructed in uſeful Knowledge to boot. And 
does not this look like the proverbial Pur- 
chaſe, Pro theſauro Carbones ; 

e i HA N o K 
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No x do they learn it as we do, con- 
founding themſelves with unneceſſary Rules, | 
and Exceptions of Grammar, but chiefly 
by Converſation, and the Authors from 
whence they were taken ; and by this Me- 
thod can often ſpeak and write it tolerably 
well in a Year, and, perhaps, have at the 
ſame Time profited in ſome uſeful Know- 
ledge. And admit they do not underſtand it 
ſo well as thoſe who have ſpent ſeven or 
eight Years about it, yet well enough for 
their Occaſions, to read an Author, and 
converſe with Strangers (which laſt we ſel- 
dom, after all, can do;) and how Gentle- 
men, Tradeſmen, and all Perſons, who 
do not deſign their Children for Scholars, 
ſhould think ſo many Years in learning a 
Language (though they were ſure they 
would be Criticks in it) which, after all, 
would be but of very little Uſe, well ſpent, 
I cannot eaſily imagine, when to under- 
ſtand it, as aboveſaid, may do as well to 
all Intents and Purpoſes; nay, better for 
Converſation, and may be attained fo eaſily, 
Here it is propoſed, becauſe unexperienced 
in this Way, to take two Years to do that 
which the Scots, French, and Germans often 
do in one; and yet to fave a Child four or 
five Years, which would have been ſpent at 
School in learning Latin, which may be 
imployed to a far greater Advantage, in 

2 2 writing 
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writing a good Hand, reading the beſt En- 
gliſb Writers, poliſhing and kperfecung his 
Engliſb Style, learning Merchants Accompts, 
ſtudying the Mathematicks, improving thoſe 
Rudiments of Arts and Sciences, which he 
had ſo good a Taſte of in reading Latin, 
learning the Art of a decent Carriage and 
Comportment with a Dancing-Maſter, con- 
verſing with Gentlemen of Senſe and Ex- 
perience in the World, whoſe Converſation 
will be much more advantageous, to him, 
than of any Scholar : And are not all theſe 
Accompliſbments preterable to the being a 
Critick in a Tongue, which exiſting only in 
Books, can never perfectly be underſtood ? 
Witneſs ſeveral Things in Cato of Huſban- 
dry; Ennius and Plautus, which are not 
underſtood ; upon which, notwithſtand- 


ing, People will comment and criticiſe in 
nfoutum. 


Bu T ſuch as their Parents deſign for 
Scholars, in this Method, after one Year, 


their Maſter may put upon reading Sanc- 
_ tius's Minerva with Scioppiuss Notes, and 


other Pieces of Criticiſm upon Grammar ; 
or, which I take to be much better, to 
teach them, from their Obſervations upon 
Authors, to make a Critical Grammar them- 
ſelves; and when they have done it, they 
will not need ſo many Rules of Grammar 


before they read a Greek nen as they 
had 
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had Occaſion for before- they learne 4 


much after the ſame Way as before, reading 


Lectures upon Authors, and ſtill improving 
| the Rudiments of uſeful Knowledge. £ 


THIS is the Method J think beſt, 3 
Treatment and Inſtitution of Children, 
which I hope, by the Bleſſing of God, and 
careful Endeavours of able 11 virtuous 
Men, may be of bee to 0 ie eee 
wealth. X e 


I sHALL Wa the Whole to the 3 
der's Judgment, deſiring his Candour and 
favourable Opinion of this prop ſed Me- 
thod of Inſtitution; and if he will vindicate 
the common Method, or propoſe another 
he thinks better than that, or this, I will 
repay him with Thanks. a 


THOMAS, 


5 5 . I 1 a 38 | hb k 
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” Gptchia Schole Preceptoribvus, 
- D. 


FN EMINEM latere puta- 
mus, quanto animi conatu, 
audio, induſtria, bur ſem- 
ber labores noſtros deſlina- 
EG verimus, non ut noris 
SY privatim commodis, 2 uts 
fpatriæ, civibuſque noſtris 
omnibus, 2 Plurimum conſuleremus. Qua 
una in re, ampliſſimum pietatis fructum nos 
Aecuturos efſe arbitramur, fi divino al:quo 
munere popularium noſtrorum ani mos exorna- 
remus. Proinde, maximo, incredibilique pie- 
tatis ardere 22 patriam A ecli, qua nos 2 
fi 


q 1 A 
# * 4 
$ 4 


butt jure quodam fi x woke cat, - Inn k ferga 
rium non omnino inelegantem velut amorii 
ſummi erga eandem noftri, clariſimum teftin mos, 
nium dedicavimus. Verum quoniam parum 
viſum eft ludum quantumvis magnficum ex- 
truxiſſe, niſi etiam acceſſerit præceptorum pe- 
ritia, modis omnibus dedimus operam, ut nos 
duos prareptores electos, probatoſque huic præ- 
ficeremus : Sub quibus Britannica pubes, ftatim 
4 primis annis et mores et literas imbiberet ; 
nimirum intelligentes in bac atate, velut her- 
ba, ſpem reipublicæ poſtam efſe. Td quod fe- 
licius maturiuſque conſequeretur, libello pue- 
rilis inſtructionis 3 ac rationem 
adbcendi, apprimè huic 5 ubi neceſſariam, omni 
noftra cura, ſtudio, diligentia, ut haberetis, 
curavimus. Veſtre partes erunt nunc viciſ= 
fim, qui huic nove ſchole noſtræ præceptores 
eſtis, his rudimentis ac docendi ratione dili- 
genter exercere hos pueros ; deinceps cum ele- 
gantiſſima literatura, tum optimis moribus ad 
majora profectures. Ad quod fs pari cura 
enitimini, atque nos ad oculum vobis common- 
ftraturi ſumus nos non tam vobis veftro ſtudio 
impenſe faventes jam demerebimini, quam 
plane apud poſteros Flic ces reads deritis. Bene 
valete. = 
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E X adibus mfiris, Anno Domini mil» 
lefimo quingentefimo vi gefimo 3 Ca. 
lend. Septembris. 
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2. U O ordine pueri, in noſtrum gymnaſium 
admiſſi, docendi fint ; quique authores iiſdem 
pralegend!. 2 5 


Prime CLASS IS Methodus. 


 PRINCIPTO, ſcholam hanc noſtram 
in claſſes octo partiendam eſſe non incongrusò 
placuit. Quarum prima pueros rudiores in 
ofFo orationts partibus diligenter exercendos 
contincat. Quorum os tenerum formare pra- 
cipua cura vobis fit, utpote qui et apertiſ- 
ima et elegantiſſima vocis pronunciatione, tra- 
dita elementa proferant : fiquidem rudem ma- 
teriam licet ad quodvis effingere ; et, Horatio 
monente, Quo ſemel eft imbuta recens ſervabit 
odorem tefta diu. Quamobrem hanc atatem 
juſta veſtra cura defraudare minime par 
of 


Secunde CLASSIS. 


DEIN D E, poſtquam atas bac ſatis 
feliciter illis primis rudimentis adulta pro- 
fecerit, eam in ſecundum ordinem vecari veli- 
mus, ad uſum loquendi Latine, et ad verten- 
dum in Latinum aliquod propofitum vulgare, 
non inſulſum neque ineptum ; ſed quod argu- 
tam aliquam aut venuſtam habeat ſententiam, 
que ab ingenio puerili non nimium abhorreat. 


Nod ſimul ac verſum fuerit, quam mox cha- 
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338 Cardinalis Eboracenſis 
racteribus Romanis mandari oportebit dabi- 
"que operam quotidie, ut libellos quam emen- 

1ſſimos, quamgque elegantiſſime ſua quiſque 
manu ſcriptos habeat uni der ſus grex. 

ST authorem aliguem, præter rudimenta, 
adbibendum tenellz pubi cenſueritis, id erit vel 
Lilli Carmen monitorium, vel Pracepta Ca- 
tonis; nimirum, formandi oris gratis. 


Tertiæ CLASS Is. 


E X anthoribus, qui ad quotidianum ſer- 
monem purum, terfum, elimatum magnopere 
conducunt, quis facilior, quam Fiopus ? aut 
guam Terentius utihor £ Uterque vel ipſo ar- 
gumenti genere adoleſcentie non injucundus. 


\ 


RURSUM, Þuic ordini de nominum ge- 
neribus libellum, quem Lillius conſcripſerat, fi 


adjunxeritis, non improbaverimus. 
Quartæ CLASS IS. 


PR A TE RE A, cum quarte claſjis 
militiam exercebitis, quem ducem malitis, 
quam ipſum Virgilium, omnium fpoetarum 
principem, vobis dari ? cujus majeſtatem car- 
minis, voce bene ſonora, efferendam eſſe, aperæ 
Peretium fuerit. 55 


VE R- 
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FVERBORUM praterita et ſupina 
huic ordini convenientia commodabit Lillius. 
Verum ut hujusmodi fateor neceſſaria, ita ve- 
limus tamen tradi, quoad fieri poſit, 1 Poti- 
orem diet partem non occupent. 


Quinte C148 158. 


NUN C demum video vos amore; quam 
docendi rationem hic præcipiamus. Agite, 
mos geratur vobis. In primis hoc unum ad- 
monendum cenſuerimus, ut neque plagis ſeve- 
rioribus, neque vultugſis minis, aut ulla tyran- 
nidis ſpecie, tenera pubes afficiatur. Hac 
enim injuria ingenii alacritas aut extingut, 
aut magna ex parte obtundi ſolet. 


HUTC ordini quod deceatur, frees.” 
puum erit, ut aliquot ſelefias Ciceronis Epi- 
 frolas prelegatis : quibus ſane nulle ale vi- 
dentur nobis ad divitem ſermonis copiam pa- 
randam, neque faciliores, neque uberiores. 


Sextæ QOCASELL 


PORR O, ſextus ordo biſtoriam aliquam, 
vel Saluſtii, aut Commentariorum Cæſaris, po- 
ulare videtur. Quibus Syntaxim Lilli non 
zncongrue addiderimus ; verba dęfectiva, ano- 
mala, et quacungue Heterochta, obiter le- 


gentes, admoncbitis. 
Z 2 Septimæ 
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Septime case 


| s EPTIMI ordinis grex aut Horati 
Epiſtolas, aut Ovid Metanirplofin aut Faſ- 
torum libros aſſidue volvat; interim, vel car- 
men, vel epiſtolam aliquam componens. Illud 
quoque permagni referet, fi aliquoties aut car- 
men ſolverint, aut ſolutam orationem pedibus 
alligatam reddiderint. Audita ne uamt, 
aut apud vos, aut cum aliis puer retraftet. 
Sub ſomnum exquiſiti quippiam, aut dignum 

memoria meditetur, quod Proxi ma aurora 

præceptori reddat. 


INTER D UM laxandus eft ani mus, 
intermiſcendus luſus, at liberalis tamen, et 
literis dignus. In ipfis ſtudiis fic voluptas eſt 
intermiſcenda, ut puer ludum potius diſcendi, 
quam laborem exiſtimet. Cavendum erit, ne 
immodica contentione ingenia diſcentium obru- 
antur, aut. lectione prælonga defatigentur. 

|  Uirdque enim juxta offenditur. 


Octave CLASSIS. 


DENINQUE, boc exercitio ad aliquam 
Sermonts peritiam provectus grex, ad majora 
grammatices præcepta revocetur ; welut ad 
Figuras a Donato præſcriptas, ad Valle Ele- 
14 gantiam, et ad linguæ Latinæ quoſhbet veteres 
4 | uthores. In quibus pralegendts vos admonitos 
! velimus, 
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velimus, ut ea duntaxat que expli canda pre- 
ſenti loco fint ideea, conemini diſcere. Veluti 
comædiam Terentianam enarraturi, imprimis 
authors fortunam, ingenium, ſermonts elegan-. 
tram, paucis diſſeratis: Deinde, quantum 
habeat et voluptatis ef utilitatis comædi- 
arum lectio: Deinde, quid fignificet ea vox, 
el unde ducta: Deinde, dilucide et breviter 
ſummam argumenti explicetis, carminis ge- 
nus diligenter indicetis. Poſtea, ordinetis 
ſimplicius: deinde, fiqua infignis elegantia, 
/ wy priſce aiffum, ſiquid novatum, fiquid 
Gracanicum, ſiquid obſcurius, fiqua etymo- 
logia, ſiqua derivatio ef compoſitio, fiquis 
ordo durior, et perturbatior, fiqua ortho- 
graphia, ſiqua figura, fiquid egregium ora- 
tionis decus, fiqua , exornatio rhetorica, 
Squid proverbium, fiquida imitandum, fi quid 
non imitandum, diligenten regen admo- 
neatis. 


PR A J E REA, in 0 dabitis ope- 
ram, ut grex quam emendatiſſime loguatur, 
loquentem aliquoties collaudetis, fiquid dictum 
erit aptius, aut emendetis, cum errabit. In- 
terdum epiſtolæ brevis argumentum, fed ar- 
gutum, lingua vulgari proponi debet. Pe- 
firemo, fi libet, oftendatis formulas aliquot, 
quibus traditum thema commode tractari 
poterit. | 


— > # Wn 
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HIS rudimentis pueri in ſchola nofira 
imbuti, facile declarabunt quantopere referat, 
ab optimis auſpicatum fuiſſe. Vos modo per- 
gite, ac patriam bene merentem Bonęſtiſſimis 


Audis rs illuſtrate. 
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TO THE 


4 dat * : 
2 


Maſters of his School of Ie Ss wI e B, 


Wiſheth Health. 


— 


ONE, we apprehend. | 
can be ignorant, how ear- — 
neſtly, how zealouſly, and | 
HF how afliduouſly we have 
ever directed our Labours 
to the Point of the Good 
CA of our Country, and all 
our Countrymen, and not to that of our 
own private Concerns. In this fingle Re- 
ſpect, we ſhall think ourſelves to have reap'd 
the faireſt Harveſt of Piety, if, through the 
"2 HhBleſſing 


FIR > ANN ID. G27," 
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Bleſſing of God we ſhall have improv'd the 
Minds” of our Fellow-Citizens. Hence it 
is, that impreſs d, as we are, with an in- 
credible Warmth of Patriotiſm, which has 
a Right to engroſs all our Abilities, we 
2 founded a School, which is not, 

aps, without its Merits, as the hicheſt 1 

obleſt Teſtimony of Love to our Country. 
But, as it avails little to have built a School, 
however magnificent it may be, unleſs it 
be furniſh'd with ſkilful Maſters; we have 
left no Means untry'd for putting our 
School under the Inſpection of two choſen 
and well approved-of Teachers; under 
whom the Youth of Britain may, from 
their early Years, profit at once in Morals 
and in Learning; we being ſenſible that in 
that Spring of Life lie the Hopes of our 
Country. The more happily, and the more 
maturely to gain this important Point, we 
have with our utmoſt Care, Application, 
and Diligence, provided that you ſhould 
have a little Book, containing the Purpoſe 
and Method of inſtructing Youth ; more 
eſpecially thoſe who ſhall be committed to 
your Care. It now lies with you, the 
Gentlemen who are to ſuperintend this our 
new Foundation, carefully to exerciſe thoſe 
Boys in theſe Rudiments and Method: of 
teaching : Thus by Degrees leading them to 
farther Improvements both in polite Lite- 
rature, and excellent Morals, If ye fhal! 


3 apply 
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apply with the fame Care to do this, as 
we ſhall lay the Method before your Eyes, 
our earneſt Concern to advance your La- 
bours ſhall not deſerve ſo well of you, as 
you ſhall deſerve of Poſterity. Farewel. 


Given from our Palace, September the 
Firſt ; in the Year of God One Thou- 
ſand Five Hundred and Twenty-Eight. 


IN what Order the Boys, admitted into 
our School, are to be taught; and what 
Authors they are to read, 


The Method of the firſt CLass, 


IN the firſt Place, we think it proper 
that our School ſhould be divided into 
eight Claſſes. The firſt is to contain the 
moſt ignorant Boys, who are to be carefully 
inſtructed in the eight Parts of Speech, 
Let your principal Attention be to form 
their tender Articulation, ſo as in a full, 
_ elegant Tone of Voice they may pronounce 
the Elements they are taught ; for it is poſ- 
ſible to mould their rude Materials into any 
Form. Horace tells us, that a Veſſel keeps 
long the Odour which it firſt receives. 


Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens ſervabit odorem 


Tefla diu. 


Ther E 
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Therefore it would be highly blameable 


not to exert all your Abilities to do Juſtice 
to Youths of this tender Age. 


F the. Second 0 L As 6. 


AFTER this Set of Youth has made 
a tolerable Proficiency in thoſe Rudiments, 
it is our Pleaſure, that they be call'd up to 
the ſecond Claſs, there to be accuſtomed to 
ſpeak Latin, and to tranſlate into that Lan- 
guage, from their Mother-Tongue, ſome- 
waat that 1s pretty and pertinent, and upon 
tuch a Subject as to cofivey a ſenſible, ele- 
gant Meaning, accommodated to the Ca- 
pacities of Boys. As ſoon as this is tran- 
ſlated they are to tranſcribe it“ in Roman 
Characters; and you are every Day to take 
Care, that all the Boys of this Form keep 
their Books very correct, and very fairly 
tranſcrib d in their own Hand-writing. 


Ir you mould be of Opinion, that any 
Author, beſides the Rudiments, ſhould be 
put into the Hands of thoſe young Pupils, 
let it be the Precepts of Cato, or Lillh's 
Admonitory Verſes, were it for no other 
End than to form their Prounciation. 


* In the Reign of Henry the Eighth, (4. D. 1530.) the 
Tranſcribers and Copyers of Books, c. were very fre- 
quent, the Art of Printing being then in its Infancy; and it 
was not very uſual for them! to write a Roman Hand. 
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Of the Third C Ass. 


Or all Authors proper to form ordinary 
_ Converſation to a pure, neat, poliſh'd Stile, 
who is more pleaſing than Aſß? Who 
more profitable than 7 erence ? Both of them 
agreeable to Youth, even by the Quality of 
their Subjects. 


WI add; that we ſhall not at all dif- 
approve of your recommending to this 
Claſs, the Book which L://y compos'd con- 

cerning the Genders of Nouns, 


Of the Fourth CL Ass. 


WHEN your fourth Form comes to 
paſs in Review, where can you find for 
them a General preferable to Virgil, the 
Prince of Poets? You will find even your 
Account in their pronouncing his majeſtick 1 
Lines in a deep, full Articulation. | 


LI L LY will inſtruct this Order in | 
whatever is proper for them to know, . 
concerning the | ih and Supines of | 
(irregular) Verbs. But, though I acknow- | 
ledge this to be a neceſſary Part of Study ; | 
yet I could wiſh it were ſo managed, as 
that it may not employ the moſt Precious 
Part of the 2 2 


FFF 
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Of the Fifth CLASS. | 


Now 1 imagine that you are impatient 
to know what Rule of Study we will 
enjoin to this Form. Well; you ſhall be 
ſatisfy'd. In the firſt Place, 1 think proper 
to put you upon your Guard, that tender 
Youth are neither to ſuffer ſevere Whip- 
pings, nor ſour-looking Threats, nor any 
Kind of Tyranny ; for, by ſuch Treat- 
ment, the Fire of Genius is either extin- 


guiſh'd, or, in a great Meaſure, damp'd. 


You are chiefly to recommend, to this 
Form, the Reading of Cicero's Select 
Epiſtles ; which we think are not to be 
excell'd as to Practicability and Advantage, 
in acquiring a rich and copious Stile of 
Len. 


of the Sixtb CLASS, 
TE Reading of Hiſtory, of Salah, or 


of Cæſar's Commentaries, ſeems to ſuit the 
ſixth Form; it will not be improper that 
they join with this Study the Syntax of 
Lilly; and, by the bye, that they apply 
themſelves to the defeckive and anomalous 


Verbs, and to the Study of Heteroclites of 
all Kinds. 


Of 
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Of the Seventh CL As 8. 


Leer the ſeventh Form nn pe- 
ruſe the Epiſtles of Horace, the Metamor- 
phoſis of Ovid, or his Book of Faſts; and 
in the mean Time apply themſelves to ſome 

poetical or epiſtolary Compoſitions. They 
will likewiſe find great Utility, by fore 
Times throwing Verſe into Proſe, and re- 
ducing Proſe to harmonious Numbers. 
The deeper to imprint what he has heard, 
let each Boy repeat it, either to yourſelves. 
or to others. Towards Night let him di- 
geſt ſome curious, pertinent Matter, which 
next Morning he is to give an Account of 


to his Maſter. 


-"T the mean Time, the Mind is to be 
relax'd, and Labour to be mix'd with Di- 
verſions; but ſuch Diverſions as may be- 
come a Gentleman, and a Man of Letters. 
Pleaſure is to mingle even with Study itſelf, 
that the Boy may think Learning rather an 
Amuſement than a Toll. Particular Care 
is to be taken not to hurt the Genius of 
a Boy, by overſtretching it, nor to fatigue 


him by too long Leſſons. Both Extreams 
are hurtful. 


of 
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Of the Eighth CLASS. 


LASTLY, When the Youths have, 
by ſuch Exerciſes, attain'd to ſome Know- 
ledge of the Language, let them then pro- 
ceed to arrive to the higher Rules of Gram- 
mar, ſuch as the Figures, as they are laid 
down by Donatus ; V, alla, upon Elegance; 
and ſeveral ancient Writers, who treat upon 
the Latin Tongue. In reading thoſe Works, 
we particularly recommended to you to en- 
deavour to make yourſelves Maſters of every 
Paſſage requiring immediate Explanation. | 
As for Inſtance, ſuppoſing you are to give 
the Plan of - one of Terence's Comedies, 
you are to preface it with a ſhort Account 
of the Author's Life, his Genius, and his 
Manner of Writing. You are next to ex- 
plain both the Pleaſure and Profit that at- 
tends the reading of Comedies. You are 
next, in a clear, but ſuccinct Manner, to 
explain the Signification, and Etymology of 
the Word, to give a Summary of the Fa- 
ble, and an exact Deſcription of the Na- 
ture of the Verſe. Vou are then to conſtrue 
it in its natural Order. Laſily, You are 
carefully to mark out to your Pupils every 
ſtriking Elegance of Stile, every antiquated 
Expreſſion, every thing that is new, every 
greciciſed Turn, every thing that is ob- 
ſcure, every Etymology, Derivation, or 

Com- 
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Compoſition, that may ariſe ; whatever is 
harſh or confuſed in the Arrangement of the 
Sentence. You are to mark every Ortho- 
graphy, every Figure, every graceful Orna- 
ment of Stile, every rhetorical Flouriſh, 
whatever 1s proverbial, all Paſlages that 


ought to be imitated," and all _ ought 
not. : 


BESIDES, you are to take care in 
School that your Pupils ſpeak as correctly 
as poſſible; you are to applaud the Excel- 
lent, and you are to mend the Incorrect. 
Sometimes you ought, in the Engliſh Lan- 
guage, to throw out a ſhort Ground-Work 
for an Eſſay; but let it be ſomewhat that is 

elegant. Laſtly, If you pleaſe, you are to 
lay before them certain ſhort Rules, by 


which they may more conveniently handle 
the Subject affign'd them. 


WurN in your School your Students are 
tinctur d with ſuch Ground-Works of Learn- 
ing, they will ſoon give eminent Proofs of 
what great Importance it is to have their 
tender Years form'd by the beſt Maſters. 
In the mean while, do you perſevere in 


adorning the Country, to which you owe ſo 
much, by the moſt liberal Studies. 
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